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INTRODUCTION 

It is the purpose of this volume to set forth 
the teaching of the Gospel that bears the name 
of John. The Epistles, though not directly in- 
cluded within the scope of the work, have been 
freely drawn upon ; but no complete exposition 
of them has been attempted. The Apocalypse 
is so different in style and subject-matter that it 
demands separate treatment, and has served only 
by way of occasional illustration. 

Questions which pertain to introduction are not 
strictly germane to our purpose, which is purely 
exegetical and expository, concerned only with 
the analysis and exhibition of the material that 
the Gospel presents, from whatever sources that 
material has been derived. Yet the authorship 
and the trustworthiness of the record are matters 
of such importance that they cannot be passed 
over without at least a word to indicate the point 
of view from which they are regarded in the 
study upon which we are about to enter. 

It is assumed that the Gospel is the work of 
the beloved disciple. This is amply attested by 
the voice of history, as is sufficiently shown, for 
example, by Prof. Ezra Abbot ill his “ Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel” is confirmed by the 
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witness of the book itself, as is shown, with 
abundant reference to authorities, in the article 
“John, Gospel of,” in Hastings* Bible Dic- 
tionary; and however vigorously it is denied, 
may be regarded as one of the assured results of 
Biblical criticism. 

But the question remains, If the Gospel is the 
work of John, is it trustworthy? Is it veritable 
history, or the tender reveries of an old man, 
dreaming of days long past as the shadows of 
the evening gather about him, and mingling fact 
and fancy as men do in dreams ? 

Neither space nor purpose permits detailed 
discussion ; we must be content to indicate the 
course of the argument by which the trust- 
worthiness of the record may be established. 

The main objection is drawn from the dif- 
ference between the teaching of Jesus in this 
Gospel and that preserved by the earlier evangel- 
ists. The contrast is marked alike in matter 
and in method, as is noted in chapter four. In 
the earlier Gospels he speaks of the kingdom of 
heaven, or of God, here he speaks of himself. 
There he taught ordinarily in parable, here in 
long and elaborate discourse. His words there 
are of a popular and practical character, here 
they are mystical and profound. But each of 
the Gospels represents only a fragment of the 
most highly endowed and many-sided life that 
ever appeared on earth. In the course of the 
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exposition many points of contact between the 
Synoptists and John will be discovered. They 
sometimes strike the note of John, as in Matt. 
II : 25-30 and Luke 10:21, 22; and John re- 
cords sayings of Jesus analogous to those of the 
other Gospels. The parable, which is a truth 
translated from thought to life, is here in germ. 
If it may thus be shown that beneath the ap- 
parent discrepancies an underlying harmony 
prevails, the very diversity between the evan- 
gelists argues in favor of the accuracy of John. 
As his Gospel was the latest of the four, he must 
have been familiar with the earlier Gospels, or 
with the sources from which they drew, and with 
the portraiture of Jesus which they had made 
familiar. How could he venture to publish a 
representation so different from that which had 
already been given to the church and to the world 
unless he was assured that it was true ? And 
how could the church receive a Gospel so broadly 
contrasted with those which had gone before, 
unless convinced that it came from one who was 
entitled to speak with authority ? Both repre- 
sentations were received by the church from the 
beginning ; and however lightly we may esteem 
the critical acumen of the early church, its his- 
torical witness cannot be set aside. 

It is objected again that the discourses of the 
Gospel, whether it is Jesus who speaks, or John 
the Baptist, or the evangelist, are all in the same 
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uniform style, which is also the style of the First 
Epistle ascribed to John. Evidently they were 
all fashioned by the same hand. 

The general similarity of style is manifest. It 
may be remarked that if Jesus spoke in Aramaic, 1 
His discourses are preserved not in their original 
form but in a translation ; that they may be 
given not in full but only in outline ; and further, 
that it cannot be determined how far the style 
of John may have been moulded by that of Jesus. 
Moreover, there are indications that J ohn carefully 
refrained from putting his own words into the 
mouth of his Master. It is especially noteworthy 
that the term Logos , which dominates the pro- 
logue, nowhere occurs in the discourses of Jesus, 
even where the occasion seemed to invite it 
(io : 35). The claim that the world was made by 
Him (i : io) is never ascribed to Jesus, though at 
times it appeared almost inevitable (17:5). Say- 
ings which at the time were not understood are 
preserved in their original enigmatic form 
(2:19-21; 7:38, 39; 12: 32, 33). 

If again the monotony of the Gospel be urged, 
it is true that the theme is one throughout, but 
it is presented in a variety of forms, and always 
in the form which the occasion naturally sug- 
gested. To the multitude that He had fed He 
represented Himself as the Bread of Life (6) ; at 
the feast of tabernacles, which was celebrated by 

1 SeeDalman , s Words of Jesus — Introduction. 
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daily libations of water drawn from the pool of 
Siloam, as Living Water (7:3 7 ; comp. 4 : 10 ff.) ; 
to the Jews who boasted of their descent from 
Abraham, as Abraham's Lord (8 : 53-58) ; when 
He was about to heal the blind man, as Light 
(9:5); in contrast to the rulers who had cast out 
the blind man healed, as the Good Shepherd 
(10); to Martha at the death of Lazarus, as the 
Resurrection and the Life (11 125) ; to His dis- 
ciples contending for the first place in His king- 
dom, as an example of humility (13), and to them 
in their perplexity, as the Way and the Truth 
(14:6). 

If further objection be drawn from the dif- 
ficulty of reproducing these long and profound 
discourses after the lapse of more than half a 
centuiy, it may readily be supposed that John 
had not only pondered the words of Jesus in his 
heart throughout those years, but had often re- 
peated them in oral teaching before he com- 
mitted them to writing. 

To. these considerations add the promised 
guidance of the Spirit, and there is sufficient 
reason to believe that the teaching of Jesus has 
been reported, if not with literal exactness, yet 
with substantial accuracy in the pages of the 
Fourth Gospel, 

The Bible is on the one side the record of a 
divine revelation, on the other side a transcript 
of human experience. God speaks to men 
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through men. The freshness and power of the 
teaching of Scripture lies in no mean measure in 
the fact that it is conveyed in terms of personal 
experience. Divine truth is reinforced by human 
sympathy. It is presented not in the form of 
abstract proposition, but in immediate relation to 
life, speaks from the heart to the heart. One of 
the difficulties indeed that confronts the expositor 
is the necessity of turning the concrete into the 
abstract, deducing the general from the particular, 
translating terms of experience into terms of doc- 
trine. This is only to say, of course, that 
theology is related to Scripture as science to 
nature. Eveiy man delivers his message in, his 
own way Recording to his individual character 
and experience, and all are moved by the Holy 
/ Spirit; as every key of the organ has its proper 
: and peculiar tone, yet one hand presses them all, 
\ and weaves together in swelling harmony their 
I varied notes. 

John was fitly chosen to' portray the pro- 
foundest aspects of the life and teaching of his 
Master. He was probably a cousin of Jesus and 
perhaps acquainted with Him from childhood. 
He became the most intimate of His friends, 
distinguished by the title, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. The name Boanerges, sons of thunder, 
given to him and his brother, pointed to the 
ardent temperament, the fiery zeal, which per- 
haps hurried James to an early death. In John 
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it betokened a vehemence which betrayed itself , 
rather in speech than in action. The roll of 
thunder is heard throughout the Apocalypse, 
and forms the deep undertone of the Gospel. 
This flaming ardor, tempered by fellowship with 
Jesus and hallowed by the Spirit, gave birth in 
old age to the Gospel that brings us nearest to 
the heart of Jesus, the heart that burns with in- 
finite hatred of sin and infinite love for the sinner. 

It is a fine saying of Grotius that what 
Alexander the Great used to say of his friends, 
that one of them loved Alexander and the other 
loved the king, may be applied to Peter and 
John. Peter loved most the Christ, and John 
loved Jesus; wherefore Jesus committed the 
church to Peter and his mother to John. 1 As 
the Son lay in the bosom of the Father, so John 
lay in the bosom of the Son ; as the Son de- 
clared the Father, so John declares the Son. 
John was of all men most thoroughly qualified 
at once by congeniality of spirit and by op- 
portunity to tell the story of his Master. 

To John Jesus entrusted His mother, and he 
took her to his own home. She remained with 
him, no doubt, until her death. Thus Jesus 
drew together those whom of all on earth, we 
may believe, He loved most tenderly, and by 
whom in turn He was most tenderly beloved. 

1 Compare the remarks of Thos, Aquinas on the relation of 
Peter and John to Jesus (i. 20. 4). 
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How often the mother and the friend must have 
communed together, recalled the memories of 
the past, until their hearts held no secrets from 
each other. There are those who make much 
of the influence of Philo and Paul upon the 
Gospel ; let not Mary the mother of Jesus be for- 
gotten. The hand of a mother bore a part in 
tracing the portrait of Jesus that is signed with 
the name of John. 

If love and sympathy are the best interpreters, 
no life besides was ever so faithfully and in- 
timately portrayed. 

In our study of the Gospel the words of the 
evangelist and of Jesus are both included. 
Jesus spoke through John. Unlike the earlier 
Gospels the narrative is interwoven with the 
comments of the evangelist, so that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the words of the 
speaker from the reflections of the writer. John 
nowhere names himself, but it is evident that he 
maintains his reserve with difficulty, and as the 
story draws to a close he can restrain himself no 
longer, and comes forward to bear his personal 
witness. Here it is of interest to note the pro- 
portion of the words of Jesus to the contents of 
the several Gospels. 

Total no. of lines. 

Matthew 2,220 

Mark 1,345 

Luke 2,376 

John 1,749 


Words of Jesus-lines. 
1,206 
458 
1,085 
692 
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The proportion is largest in Matthew, next in 
Luke, then in John. It is evidently not true, as 
is sometimes asserted, that the earlier Gospels are 
concerned rather with the works and John with 
the words of Jesus. Godet aptly remarks upon 
“ the preponderance of the didactic over the 
narrative element ” in Matthew : “ more than half 
of the book contains discourses and conversa- 
tions. And this preference does not appear only 
in the whole of the recital, but also in the way in 
which the particular features are related. . . . 

There is constantly one thesis at the basis of the 
first Gospel, which approximates it to the fourth, 
and distinguishes it from the two other 
Synoptics. This thesis is the Messianic dignity 
of Jesus ” (Jntrod. N. T 2 : 1, pp. 167, 168). 

Our study is concerned with the works of 
Jesus as well as with His words, else, as the 
analysis just given shows, three-fifths of the 
material of the Gospel is not utilized. A miracle 
is a sign, conveys a lesson as truly as a sermon. 
Jesus taught by His life as well as by His lips, 
and every incident is significant as a revela- 
tion of His unchanging nature. The peculiar 
value of His words, indeed, lies in the fact 
that they disclose His character and interpret 
His life. 

In this Gospel beyond any other portion of the 
New Testament we are conscious that the mind 
plays merely upon the surface of the truth. 
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Thought so profound wedded to language so 
simple is found nowhere besides. Elsewhere we 
are engaged in tracing the logical sequence of 
the argument, unravelling intricacies of style, 
investigating the force of words ; here it is the 
thought alone that engages us. The language is 
transparently simple, and we gaze into these 
limpid depths as into the blue heavens, where 
there are no limits to vision but such as the eye 
itself imposes. The words are clear as crystal, 
but the thought is deep as the heart of God. 
Consider for example the prologue of the Gospel 
In these few verses the nature of God, Trinity in 
Unity ; His relation to the world which He has 
made, and to man as fallen and as redeemed, 
under the old covenant and the new, are set forth 
^ ,with matchless clearness and power. The 
/ fundamental truths of creation, providence and 
/ redemption have here a place. Such range and 
variety in so narrow compass has no parallel in 
literature — the unfolding of the divine purpose 
from its origin in the depths of eternity to its 
fulfilment in the incarnation of the Word, the 
nature and extent of the divine revelation in all 
the various forms in which it has been granted 
to man, culminating in the grace and truth of 
Jesus Christ — all this compressed within fewer 
words than are employed elsewhere in Scripture 
to relate a single miracle. 
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Literature 

The Revised Version is ordinarily used, and 
the text of Westcott and Hort. In general only 
books accessible to the English reader are cited, 
and if quotations are drawn from other tongues 
they are accompanied by a translation. No 
formal bibliography has been prepared, but in 
each chapter sufficient references are given to 
guide the student in further inquiry. Among 
modern commentaries those of Meyer, Godet, 
and Westcott have proved most helpful. In the 
combination of ample learning, exegetical tact, 
and spiritual insight the work of Godet if 
equalled has never been surpassed. The excel- 
lent volume of Prof. George B. Stevens on “ The 
Johannine Theology ” serves to remove the 
reproach it brings that “ no treatise which pur- 
ports to furnish a critical and systematic pres- 
entation of the theology of John has hitherto 
been composed in English.” Among recent 
works Mr. Lowrie’s “ Doctrine of St John 99 will 
not be overlooked by the student 

The precise and formal logic of Thomas 
Aquinas is often cited. His “ Summa ” is marvel- 
lously ingenious and subtle, and no student of 
the history of thought can afford to remain ig- 
norant of this masterpiece of scholastic theology. 

But of all writers of earlier or of later times 
there is none besides whom I have found so stim- 
ulating and suggestive as Augustine . 1 Though 

* See my article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1904, 
u Augustine as an Extgete” 
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his exegetical equipment was imperfect, and his 
learning rather varied than profound, such is the 
range and subtlety of his thought, the vigor of his 
style, the keenness of his insight, the sweep of 
his imagination, the fervor of his devotion, that 
he must be pronounced the most fruitful and in- 
spiring expositor in the history of the church. 
His place is among the foremost thinkers of the 
world, and no other man has ever wielded such 
imperial sway in any realm of thought, not even 
Aristotle or Plato, as the great Latin father in 
theology. It is a remarkable evidence of the 
versatility of his genius that while he has devel- 
oped with marvellous force and precision the legal 
system of Paul, he has entered with equal sym- 
pathy into the mystical teaching of John ; nor is 
it easy to determine whether he is more at home 
with the scholastics or the mystics. In this re- 
gard he is far superior to his great pupil, Calvin. 
This I say having just completed a careful read- 
ing of the Institutes . Calvin surpasses his mas- 
ter in learning, in critical power, in sobriety of 
judgment ; but we miss in him the breadth of 
view, the flashes of insight, the magnificent play 
of the imagination, that constantly allure us in 
the pages of Augustine. Augustine therefore 
perpetually invites, or rather provokes, quotation, 
as Calvin does not. 

It is true indeed that in that wondrously fertile 
soil the weeds too grow rank, and it is not too 
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much to say that apart from the fundamental 
principles which they hold in common Protes- 
tantism is built upon the truth and Roman Ca- 
tholicism upon the error of his system. Yet with 
all his defects he may be pronounced the great- 
est thinker of the Christian church since the days 
of the apostles. 

There is always danger that the voices of com- 
mentators and critics drown the voice of the 
evangelist. Where so much has been written, 
and nobly written, it is difficult to confine quota- 
tion within reasonable limits ; and the temptation 
to turn aside for the purpose of refuting erroneous 
views presents itself at every step. We are easily 
drawn away from the study of John to the study 
of what has been said about John, so that the 
Gospel is dealt with rather at second-hand, ex- 
amined through the medium of opinion and con- 
troversy rather than with open vision. I have 
constantly sought to guard against this peril, but 
only they who are engaged in similar work know 
how insidious it is, and how easily and uncon- 
sciously we are overcome by it. 

I have made use of several articles of my own 
that have appeared in various theological re- 
views. 

It is hoped that this volume, while not wholly 
unworthy the attention of scholars, may be found 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of those who 
without the training or facilities required for 
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thorough independent study yet desire a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the Word. With this 
class of readers particularly in view, I have not 
hesitated to transgress the limits which a strictly 
scientific method might impose, and draw upon 
the general teaching of the New Testament, 
where it seemed necessary to complete the thought 
of John, as in the chapter on Sin; and even to 
venture upon the debatable ground of ecclesias- 
tical history, as in the chapter on the Church . 

It remains that I tender grateful thanks to my 
friend and classmate, Prof. B. B. Warfield, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry van 
Dyke, of Princeton University, Pres. George B. 
Stewart, of Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
my father, for kindly encouragement and helpful 
criticism. 
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RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Education is based upon primary truths, first 
principles. Axioms lie at the root of all our 
thinking. To prove we must first assume. The 
ultimate premises of logic are intuitions. There 
is something surer than logic, or logic would be 
an endless chain. However extended the dem- 
onstration, it begins with an assumption which 
can neither be proved nor denied. There 
must be common ground on which teacher and 
pupil may meet, an authority to which both alike 
submit If these are wanting, to teach is to beat 
the air. The knowledge of the pupil forms the 
point of departure for the instruction of the 
teacher, the old furnishes the basis for the new. 

In the case of the heathen the New Testament 
finds this common ground, this final authority, in 
the religion of nature, the revelation of God in 
His works, especially in the constitution of man. 
This lay at the foundation of Paul's discourse to 
the men of Athens (Acts 17: 22 fif. Comp. 
Acts 14: 17), and he dwells upon it at length 
in the opening of his Epistle to the Romans. 
John affirms that the Word of God is the light 
21 
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of men from the beginning. The true light 
lighteth every man. 

In the case of the Jews the New Testament 
appeals to the Old. The truth of natural religion 
is all contained in clearer form in the Scripture, 
and the Old Testament is related to the religion 
of nature as the New Testament to the Old; 
with this difference, that all the teaching of the 
New Testament is implicitly and germinally com- 
prehended in the old, while the central truth of 
the Old Testament, the promise of the Savior, 
has no place in the religion of nature. The law 
is written on the hearts of men, but not the 
gospel. Thus in the case of the heathen and 
the Jew alike a prior law is invoked; each new 
revelation must attach itself to the revelation that 
has gone before. The Old Testament at once 
supersedes the religion of nature, and prepares 
the way for the gospel. 

No portion of the New Testament is more 
thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of the Old 
Scripture than the Gospel of John. Stronger 
witness could not be borne to the enduring value 
and authority of the Word ; for it is characteristic 
of this Gospel, as we shall see, that beyond any 
other of the New Testament writings it portrays 
the religion of Christ in its original and essential 
form, divorced from all that is incidental and 
occasional. The old revelation is enshrined in 
the very heart of the new. 
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Throughout the Gospel the Old Testament is 
recognized by all parties as the Word of God, 
the supreme rule of faith and life. The contro- 
versy between Jesus and the Jews turned upon 
the Scripture, but there was no difference of 
opinion regarding its inspiration and authority. 
The question at issue was simply the interpretation 
of the Word. It is God who speaks. “ God 
spake to Moses,” said the Pharisees (9: 29); 
“If He (God) called them gods,” said Jesus 
(10: 35). Each of the three divisions of the 
Scripture (Luke 24 : 44) is cited by Jesus — the 
law (5 : 46; 7: 19, 23), the prophets (6: 45), 
the Psalms (10: 34; 15: 25). It should be ob- 
served that the law is sometimes used broadly, as 
elsewhere in the New Testament (1 Cor. 14 : 21), 
to cover all portions of the Old Testament 
(10: 34; 12: 34; 15 : 25). That the Scripture 
cannot be broken ( 10 : 35) was the major premise 
of every argument. 

There is frequent allusion to the facts of Old 
Testament history — the law given by Moses 
(1: 17; 7: 19); Jacob’s ladder (1 : 51); the 
ground that Jacob gave to Joseph (4: 5, 12); 
the manna (6; 32, 49); the patriarchal rite of 
circumcision (7: 22); the Jews are the seed of 
Abraham (8 : 37); the devil is a murderer and a 
liar from the beginning (8: 44). The opening 
of the Gospel — •“ In the beginning ” — answers to 
the opening of the law. John the Baptist unites 
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the old covenant and the new, greater than the 
greatest of the old, less than the least of the new 
(Matt. II : Ii). The Jews are regarded as the 
people of God. “ Salvation is from the Jews” 
(4: 22). To them was given the promise of the 
Christ, of them the Christ was born. The Word 
came to the Jews as His own (1 : 11), and the 
gospel like the law was addressed primarily to 
them. At the birth of Jesus the angel brought 
glad tidings to all the (Jewish) people (Luke 
2: 10); John the Baptist came baptizing with 
water that the Messiah might be made manifest 
to Israel (1 : 31); Israelite indeed is a title of 
honor ( 1 : 47). Jesus was recognized as a Jew 
(4 : 9), called Himself a Jew (4 : 22), was cruci- 
fied as a Jew (18: 35; 19: 19), and buried as a 
Jew (19: 40). 

The historic setting of the Gospel is therefore 
thoroughly Jewish. There is constant allusion 
to Jewish customs and modes of thought, and we 
breathe the air of the Old Testament. The 
Gospel is drawn upon the background of the 
law. In the synoptic narrative Jesus crossed 
the borders of the Holy Land once, and once 
only (Matt 15 : 21 ; Mark 7 : 24, 31) ; so far as 
John records, His life was spent wholly within 
the bounds of Palestine, and His ministry was 
confined to the Jews, except in the case of the 
Samaritans, through whose country He was com- 
pelled to pass, though He remained there only 
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two days (4 : 40) ; and of the Greek proselytes, who 
sought to see Him at the feast (12 : 20), if, as is 
probable, He granted their request. The Gospel 
has no points of contact with secular history ex- 
cept those which the progress of the narrative 
requires. 

Moreover the scene of His ministry is laid 
chiefly in Judea, partly in order to supplement 
the synoptic record, and partly because there the 
spirit of Judaism was most intense and the oppo- 
sition to Him most bitter, and there the decisive 
struggle took place. He visited every part of 
Palestine, indeed, and was often in Galilee. 
There His first miracle was wrought, after which 
He abode in Capernaum not many days (2 : 12). 
There He healed the nobleman’s son (4 : 46). By 
the sea of Tiberias He fed the multitude, and dis- 
coursed upon the bread of life in the synagogue 
of Capernaum (6). The words of His brethren 
upon the eve of His final departure from Galilee 
(7 : 3, 4), six months before His death, intimate 
that for some time He had manifested Himself 
chiefly in the northern province, while they con- 
sidered Judea the proper theatre of a prophet’s 
labors. He was therefore commonly regarded as 
a Galilean (1 : 45, 46; 7 : 41, 52; 18:5,7.; 
19: 19; Luke 23: 5, 7). Samaritan (8: 48) 
is of course simply a term of reproach. (i His 
own country n (4: 44) is not Judea, but Galilee. 
The prophet must win honors abroad if he would 
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wear them at home, and Jesus was received by the 
Galileans because they had “ seen all things that 
He did in Jerusalem/' In the earlier Gospels 
His own country is always Nazareth (Matt. 
13: 54; Mark 6: 1, 4; Luke 4: 23, 24). By 
the sea of Tiberias He manifested Himself to 
His disciples after He rose from the dead (21). 

Yet Judea, and particularly Jerusalem, is the 
scene of about three-fourths of the narrative. 
After His baptism Jesus went to Galilee, because 
He would not inaugurate His Messianic ministry 
in Jerusalem until the passover. Subsequently 
it appears that He never left Judea except to es- 
cape the malice of the Jews. There He remained 
from the passover (2 : 13) to December (4 : 35), 
a period of about eight months ; and then re- 
turned to Galilee because the Pharisees were dis- 
turbed by the report that He was making and 
baptizing more disciples than John (4 : 1). This 
journey Matthew (4 : 12) and Mark (1 : 14) con- 
nect with the imprisonment of John. When 
John was out of the way, the rulers were free to 
turn their attention to Jesus. In chapter five He 
came again to Jerusalem, but the Jews sought to 
kill Him, and chapter six finds Him again in 
Galilee. Once more He visited Jerusalem to at- 
tend the feast of tabernacles (7 : 2), and remained 
there three months, until the feast of dedication 
(10 : 22) ; was driven out by the hostility of the 
Jews (10 : 39), and went to Bethany beyond. J or- 
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dan (10 : 40). And finally after the raising of 
Lazarus He was compelled to withdraw from the 
vicinity of Jerusalem to Ephraim, a city of Judea 
(n : 54), where He remained until He came to 
Bethany, six days before the Passover. From 
this review it appears that Jerusalem was His 
chosen field of labor, and that He turned to Gali- 
lee because He was driven out of Judea. “ It 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the proph- 
ets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her : 
how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood 
under her wings, and ye would not!” (Luke 

13:33,34)- 

If the feast of 5 : 1 was Purim, the period 
covered by the Judean ministry is a little more 
than a year — from the first passover to Decem- 
ber, eight months ; from Purim to the second 
passover, one month, of which a part may have 
been spent in Judea, as John does not tell us 
when He withdrew to Galilee ; from the feast of 
tabernacles to the feast of dedication, three 
months ; and the closing four months of His life 
were spent in Perea, Bethany, Ephraim, and 
Jerusalem. If the feast of 5 : 1 was the passover, 
a year must be added to His life, of which a part 
may have been spent in Judea. In either case. 
His ministry was not unequally divided between 
the northern and southern provinces. The earlier 
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Gospels record chiefly His work in Galilee, and 
John His work in Judea. 

But while the Jews are thus recognized as his- 
torically the people of God, it is also taught that 
by their sins, and especially by their rejection of 
the Messiah, they have forfeited their birthright 
They are the seed of Abraham after the flesh, but 
not after the spirit (8 : 37, 39). They boast that 
they are Moses' disciples (9 : 28), but he shall 
accuse them of unbelief (5 : 45). They do not 
know God (8 : 55), though they call Him their 
Father (8 : 41). They have the Word of God 
but it does not abide in them (5 : 38), and they 
do not hear His words (8 : 47). “ My word 
hath not full course in you," though “ I speak 
the things which I have seen with My Father/’ 
and “ tell you the truth, which I heard from God ” 
(8 * 3 7, 38, 40). They search the Scriptures, but 
will not come to Him of whom the Scriptures 
witness (5 : 39, 40). They are no longer separate 
from the world, but part of it, for Jesus says of 
His disciples, all Jews, that they are called out of 
the world (17 : 6) ; and to the Jews He said, “ Ye 
are of this world ” (8 : 23). Mankind is not now 
divided between Jews and Gentiles, but between 
believers and the world. His own (1 : 1 1) are no 
longer the Jews but believers (13:1). John 
therefore, writing when the separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism was complete, rarely em- 
ploys the term the Jews in the simple historical 
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sense. Ordinarily it conveys the thought of 
alienation and antagonism. The Jews have as- 
sumed towards the kingdom of God the position 
which the Gentiles held before (Eph. 2 : 11, 12, 
19; Col. 1 : 21). Usually, although not in- 
variably, the term is restricted to the Judeans, 
and designates the people, and especially their 
leaders, in their opposition to Jesus. There 
were those who doubted and those who believed 
among the Jews, even among their rulers (9 : 16, 
12 : 42), but as a whole they remained in unbe- 
lief. The phrase is used four times by Jesus 
(4 : 22; 13 : 33 ; 18 : 20, 36) ; in the first instance 
in a favorable sense, elsewhere with at least a 
suggestion of the sense in which it is commonly 
employed by the Evangelist. In the earlier 
Gospels, beyond the title King of the Jews, the 
phrase occurs only in Matt 28:15; Mark 
7:3; Luke 7 : 3; 23 : 51, and in Matthew and 
Mark there is an approximation to the usage of 
John. 

In this regard John is contrasted with Paul, 
who lost no opportunity to assert his Jewish birth, 
and his love for his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. Yet in Gal. 4:3, 9, he places Jewish 
ordinances, though divinely given, upon a level 
with the rites of heathen worship as weak and 
beggarly elements of the world. They were of 
value only as preparatory to the gospel, and 
when perverted from their true intent and re- 
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garded as sufficient in themselves, they became, 
as the prophets taught, a stumbling-block in the 
way of men, and an offense to God. 

Among the Jews the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees are distinguished. Neither scribes nor Sad- 
ducees are named in the Gospel, but the scribes 
were usually Pharisees, though not always (Acts 
23 : 9), and were the leaders of the Pharisaic 
party; while the high priest and the chief 
priests were Sadducees. They were united in 
their hostility to Jesus. The Sadducees as- 
sume greater prominence as the plot unfolds. 
It is Caiaphas, the high priest, who gives coun- 
sel and takes the lead ( 1 1 : 49), while the 
Pharisees are irresolute (12:19). The chief 
priests are the leading actors in the closing 
scenes of the Gospel, and the guilt of the cruci- 
fixion is imputed particularly to them. Together 
with the Pharisees they conspired with Judas 
(18: 3); they for envy delivered Jesus (Mark 
1 5 : 10) ; they incited the people to demand that 
He should be crucified (19:6). "Thine own 
nation and the chief priests delivered thee ” 
(18: 35); "He that delivered me unto thee” — 
the high priest as the representative of the nation 
— “ hath the greater sin ” (19 : 1 1). They asked 
that the title set over the cross might be changed 
(19 : 21) ; with the Pharisees they set a guard at 
the sepulchre (Matt. 27 : 62) ; they finally rejected 
the Messianic hope with the words, “ We have 
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no king but Csesar” (19: 15); they spread the 
false report that His disciples stole His body 
while the soldiers slept (Matt. 28 : 12, 13). 

Over against the Jews stands the multitude — 
in 1 2 : g 6 IJkos 71 0X6$ f the common people . The 
term designates either the crowd gathered upon 
a particular occasion, or the populace, Galilean 
or Judean, in distinction from the ruling classes. 
The multitude was uncertain, fluctuating, sensu- 
ous, slow of understanding, at times hearing 
Jesus gladly, but easily swayed by their rulers 
(Matt 27 : 20, 25 ; Mark 15:1 1). 

The attitude of Jesus towards the law is clearly 
marked. The moral law remains in force, broad- 
ened and spiritualized, and men shall be judged 
according to their works (5 : 29). He enforced 
the distinction drawn by the prophets between 
the ceremonial and the moral law (1 Sam. 15:22; 
Isa. 1 ; 10-17; Jer. 7: 21-23; Amos 5 :2iff; Micah 
6 : 6fF. See Oehler, O . T Theol §§ 84 and 201 ; 
Schultz, O . T Theol. y 2, ch. 4. Smith on Twelve 
Prophets, 1 : I56ff. On the teaching of Jesus 
see Matt 9:13; 12:7; 23 : 23 ; Luke 10 : 27). 
Following Weiss {N. T Theol. , § 24c, § 71c 3), 
Professor Stevens strangely affirms that “this 
distinction ” — between the ceremonial and the 
moral portions of the law — “ is recognized neither 
in the Old Testament nor in the New” (N. T. 
Theol., p. 24, note); while he is himself com- 
pelled to admit “ that Jesus set an entirely second- 
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ary value upon the ceremonial law ” (id. p. 107. 
Compare Beyschlag, N. T TheoL , 1 : 1, ch. 5, 
§ 3). If indeed Jesus placed the ritual and the 
moral on the same level, His teaching would be 
distinctly inferior to that of the prophets. He 
taught that the temple worship, the centre of the 
ceremonial system, should be abrogated. “The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ” (4 : 23). A spiritual dispensation has 
been inaugurated which shall effect the abolition 
of the old law of worship. The moral law pre- 
scribes worship, the ceremonial law prescribes 
the place of worship. Henceforth not a holy 
place but a holy heart is required. No-t the 
temple in Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim is the 
true sanctuary, but the soul of man. “ Wouldest 
I thou pray in a temple? Pray in thyself. But 
] be thou first a temple of God* for He in His 
Itemple heareth him that prays ” (Augustine. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 3: 17; 6: 19; Eph. 2: 21, 22; 
1 Peter 2 : 5 ; Mai. 1:11). If the ceremonial 
must yield to the moral law, and if the one is to 
pass away while the other endures, it is hard to 
see how a distinction could be more clearly 
drawn. Jesus and the Jews renewed the battle 
of the prophet and the priest. Ritual is religion, 
said the priest ; righteousness is religion, said the 
prophet. It is the uniform teaching of Scripture 
that ritual as the expression of righteousness is 
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accepted, ritual as the substitute for righteousness 
is condemned. An impressive illustration of 
the priestly maxim is furnished by the council 
They sought false witness against Jesus (Matt 
26 : 59), yet would not defile themselves by en- 
tering the palace of Pilate (18 : 28), and prayed 
that the bodies of Jesus and those crucified with 
Him might not remain upon the cross over the 
Sabbath (19 : 31). 

* The ritual law was given for the purpose of 
separation and education. When the time of 
separation is ended, and the work of education is 
complete, the law has served its purpose and 
plays no further part in the economy of redemp- 
tion. The sacrificial system terminated with the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world. The exclusive privileges of the Jews 
shall cease, for there are sheep outside the fold 
of Judaism that shall be gathered into the flock 
of the good Shepherd (10:16). He laid down 
the principle that must abolish the distinction 
between clean and unclean meats (Mark 7 : 19), 
“ this he said, making all meats clean ” — though 
even Peter did not understand until the vision and 
the voice came to him years afterwards upon the 
house-top in Joppa (Acts 10). 

But while Jesus thus recognized the temporary 
and provisional character of the ceremonial law. 
He rendered it unfailing obedience, for it was ab- 
rogated only by His death. Then He blotted out 
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the bond written in ordinances that was against 
us (Col. 2 : 14). The temple, though He foretold 
its destruction, must be held in reverence as the 
house of God, and in the beginning of His min- 
istry He drove 6ut those who were making His 
Father's house a house of merchandise. He 
habitually worshipped and taught in temple and 
synagogue (5:14; 6 : 59 J 7 • *4> 28 ; 8 : 20, 59 ; 
10 : 23). “ He entered, as his custom was, into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day " (Luke 4 : 16). 
“ I sat daily in the temple teaching" (Matt 26: 
55). “I ever taught in synagogues and in the 
temple ” (18 : 20). 

Here the question arises whether the evangel- 
ist interprets correctly the words of Jesus in 
2 : 19 — .« Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up." Are the words to be 
taken literally, as by the Jews, who suborned 
witnesses to testify that He said, I will destroy, 
(Matt. 26:61; 27:40; Mark 14 .*58; 15 .*29; Acts 
6:14), or did He refer to His body, as John af- 
firms ? If He spoke of the temple, He indicated 
His attitude towards the old dispensation. You 
through your sin and your unbelief are about to 
destroy the Mosaic system. Go on, complete 
your work, and I will restore it speedily in its 
true spiritual significance. The kingdom of God 
is one, unfolding in successive stages. The lower 
merges in the higher, is fulfilled in it, as the 
bud bursts into flower, as childhood ripens into 
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| manhood. But it is highly improbable that John 

1 and his fellow-disciples were in error. Closer ex- 

I amination will confirm the interpretation of the 

I evangelist The obvious reference of the words 

| of Jesus to the temple and the application of 

f them to Himself are harmonized by the consid- 

! eration that the temple, as the earthly dwelling 

; of God, was the type of the body of Jesus, in 

whom the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in bodily 
form (CoL 2:9; John 14 : 10, 20). Moreover the 
fortunes of the temple were bound up with His 
person. His death was the signal for the de- 
1 struction of the temple, the end of the Jewish 

economy. Then was the vail of the temple rent, 
then was the house left desolate. His resurrec- 
tion marked the restoration of the kingdom in a 
higher and nobler form. The old falls with His 
death, the new rises with His resurrection. In 
destroying Him they destroy the temple, in rising 
He restores it. As He rose with a body new, 

\ yet the same, so there rises with Him a new dis- 

; pensation, yet the same church. 

Jesus never transgressed the law of Moses in 
any particular, so far as the narrative records. 
As a Jew He held Himself bound to obey it in 
all its parts. “ Thus it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteousness,” He said, when He sought baptism 
at the hands of John (Matt 3:15). His words 
in Matt. 5 : 17 — “ I came not to destroy but to 
fulfil” — refer primarily to His teaching, in which 
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He completed or drew out the full meaning of 
the law: but that involved of necessity personal 
obedience. The Jews accused Him upon various 
occasions of breaking the law, but He always de- 
nied it, and retorted the charge upon them. 
They did not believe Moses (5 : 46). “ Did not 
Moses give you the law, and yet none of you 
doeth the law?” (7 : 19). They transgressed the 
law to keep their traditions, He transgressed their 
traditions to keep the law (Mark 7 : 8, 9). “ All 

that came before me,” He said, “ are thieves and 
robbers” (10: 8). The present tense points di- 
rectly to the rulers of the time. The law He 
termed your law , as He called Abraham your 
father , not to distinguish Himself from them, but 
to emphasize their position and their responsibil- 
ity. It is your own law that you break, your 
own father whom you dishonor. Nicodemus 
asked of the Pharisees, You who curse the people 
for not knowing the law, are you about to break 
the law? (7: 51). 

He regarded the law therefore in all its parts 
as binding upon Himself as upon them. From 
this it follows that the chronology of the Gospel 
is determined by the Jewish feasts. We might 
infer from the earlier Gospels that His ministry 
was limited to a single year ; as indeed was taught 
by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1 : 21), by 
Origen, doubtfully (De Princ . 4: 1, 5. See on 
the other hand c. Cels . 2: 12), and by certain 
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heretics (Iren. Adv. Haer . 1 : 3, 3), This theory 
has recently been revived, and rd in 6 : 4 is 
held to be an interpolation (see Hort-App. to 
W. H. Greek Testament, pp. 77-81). But the 
argument turns upon inferences drawn from the 
language of early Christian writers, and has little 
force against the unanimous witness of the man- 
uscripts (see Hastings' B. D. Art. Chron . New 
Testament , Vol. 1, p. 407). It is evident from 
John's narrative that the ministry extended over 
the space of two or three years and several 
months (see Hastings' B. D. as above, p. 4iod). 


The feasts named are : 

1. Passover 2:13 

2. Uncertain . . . . . . . 5:1 

3. Passover 6:4 

4. Tabernacles . . ♦ . • / 7:2 

5. Dedication 10:22 


6. Last Passover . . 1 1 : 55-12 : 1 

Of these feasts Jesus attended all but the 
third, which He omitted because the Jews sought 
to kill Him. There is no reason to suppose that 
there were other Passovers during His ministry 
besides those recorded here. If the second of 
these feasts was a Passover, His ministry em- 
braced a period of over three years. If not, it 
was confined to two years and some months. 
The choice lies between Passover and Purim, and 
Purim is to be preferred for these reasons — 
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1. The reading iopnj, without the article, at- 
tested by the weight of evidence, points to one 
of the minor feasts. It is unlikely that John 
would refer to the Passover in this casual way, 
especially as in every other instance it is carefully 
named. 

2. In 4 : 35, “ Say not ye, there are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest?” we 
have probably a definite note of time, and not a 
mere proverbial expression. Four months be- 
fore harvest would be December. In 6:4 we 
have a Passover. Between these dates occurs 
the feast of Purim. 

3. If this feast is Passover, there is a year of 
which John makes no record, from 5:1 to 6:4. 
And the more the chronology of John is ex- 
tended, the more difficult it becomes to harmon- 
ize his narrative with that of the synoptists. 

4. If this feast is Passover, there was an in- 
terval of eighteen months during which Jesus 
never visited Jerusalem; which is highly im- 
probable, in view of His habitual observance of 
the law. There is no reason to suppose that the 
hostility of the Jews was more pronounced 
during that time than it was later, when He did 
visit the city. 

5. It is true that the Jews were not required 
to attend the feast of Purim. But Jesus did not 
visit Jerusalem only when He must; He visited 
it whenever He could. 
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For these reasons it is probable, though it 
cannot be demonstrated, that the feast was 
Purim. The method of John differs widely from 
that of the modern historian. Points of great 
chronological importance are left undetermined, 
while there is frequent reference to the succession 
of days, and the very hour is often named, be- 
cause vividly impressed upon the memory of the 
evangelist. 

Two specific charges of law-breaking were 
brought against Jesus by the Jews : 

(a) Blasphemy, in making himself equal with 
God (5 : 18; io: 33). This was the accusation 
that they pressed before Pilate (19:7). His an- 
swer we shall consider hereafter (ch. 4). 

( b ) Twice He was charged with Sabbath break- 
ing, when He healed the infirm man at the pool 
of Bethesda (5:16), and when He restored the 
blind man to sight (9). In the second in- 
stance the blind man defended his benefactor 
upon the ground that “ if this man were not 
from God, he could do nothing/* In the first 
instance the Jews persecuted Jesus because He 
broke (I2ue) the Sabbath, not simply violated the 
law in a specific case, but by His teaching and 
example was abrogating it altogether. He 
justified Himself by appealing to the example of 
His Father. " My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work/* The law of the Sabbath is founded 
upon the example of God. He rested on the 
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seventh day, therefore He blessed and hallowed 
it. To be like Him is the supreme law of human 
life. But His rest does not exclude beneficent 
activity. Though the work of creation is com- 
pleted, the work of providence is unceasing. 
His Sabbath is full of good works, and the 
seventh day is set apart for the purpose of 
glorifying God and ministering to the needs of 
men. To do good on the Sabbath is to fulfil 
the purpose of the Sabbath. It was made for 
man, therefore man may be healed. It is true in 
general therefore that it is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day (Matt 1 2: 12). Jesus asserts 
His peculiar relation to God — “ My Father ” — 
not to exempt Himself from the law of the 
Sabbath, but to emphasize His obedience to it. 
He did not say, I break the Sabbath as God 
breaks it, but, I keep the Sabbath as God keeps 
it. He did not assert, God is not bound by the 
law, nor am I, for He never admitted that He 
transgressed the law; but rather, I do not 
violate the Sabbath, but observe it according to 
its true purpose and intent, as shown by the ex- 
ample of God Himself. It is true of course that 
the claim of authority over the Sabbath is im- 
plicitly contained in the claim of equality with 
God ; but here He is not justifying Himself for 
breaking the law, but clearing Himself of the 
charge of breaking it. So in Matt 12:1 ff. and 
Mark 2: 23 ff. before He asserted His authority 
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over the Sabbath He refuted the charge of 
Sabbath breaking, and justified His conduct by 
examples drawn from the Old Testament. The 
law of the Sabbath is the law of necessity and 
mercy, and by works of necessity and mercy the 
Sabbath is not abrogated but fulfilled. The 
institution of the Sabbath is in part ceremonial 
and in part moral, and the law itself provides 
that the ceremonial shall yield to the moral, the 
form to the purpose of the commandment. 

On a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (7:21) He 
renewed His defense before the Jews, and as 
before He had appealed to the example of God, 
now He appealed to ‘their own conduct; as in 
Matt 12: 11 ; Luke 13: 15. The argument is 
valid in so far as they obey the law, for then it is 
virtually drawn from the law itself. What I did 
once in healing, you do habitually in circum- 
cision ; but you in symbol and I in fact. You 
on the Sabbath circumcise a child that the Scrip- 
ture may not be broken. “ For this cause” — for 
the very reason for which My work of healing 
was wrought — “ Moses gave you circumcision.” 
Circumcision signifies purification ; I have re- 
stored the whole man to health. Which is 
greater, the partial or the perfect, the symbol or 
the fact? In circumcision you represent what I 
accomplish . It may be objected indeed that cir- 
cumcision has a moral significance, while the 
healing was purely physical But the moral ele- 
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meat of the miracle lay in the fact that disease 
is the fruit of sin, in this instance directly (5 : 14), 
so that the healing was the lifting of the curse, 
and in so far accomplished what circumcision 
signified. 

Thus though He was Lord of the Sabbath He 
observed the Sabbath throughout His life on 
earth. Subsequently He exercised His authority 
through His apostles in changing it from the 
seventh to the first day of the week to com- 
memorate His resurrection. No stress can be 
laid upon the fact that He appeared to His dis- 
ciples on the first day of the week (20 : 26), un- 
less it could be shown that all His appearances 
were upon that day. W e conclude that the change 
was ordered simply because we see that the 
change was made. 

As a Jew then, born under the law, Jesus 
obeyed the law of Moses in all its precepts. 

The Old Testament is commonly regarded, 
however, not in its legal but in its prophetic 
character. The law itself is prophecy. “ Moses 
wrote of me” (5 : 46). Of Him Moses and the 
prophets did write (r : 45). The Scriptures testify 
of Him (5 : 39). The law not only prophesied 
of Him, but prepared the way for Him. With- 
out the law the Samaritans had not known of the 
Christ (4: 25). But the law alone conveys an 
inadequate and imperfect conception of God, for 
the prophecies with their foreshadowing of the 
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Savior are the heart of the Word. Therefore 
He said to the Samaritans, who received the law 
and rejected the prophets, “ Ye worship ye know 
not what ” (4 : 22). The popular conception of 
Him was drawn from the types and prophecies 
of the Scripture. He was regarded as a prophet 
(6: 14; 7: 40; 9: 17), King of Israel (12: 13), 
i the Christ (7:41; 1 1 : 27), the Lamb of God 

: (1 : 29, 36). The thought of the Logos , as we 

, shall see, is deeply rooted in the Old Testament 

' | He represented Himself as the Christ (4), and 

was crucified because He made Himself Son of 
God and King of the Jews (19:7, 12). The 
figures by which He is represented are drawn 
almost exclusively from the Old Testament — the 
Lamb of God (1 : 29), the temple (2 : 19), the 
brazen serpent (3 : 14), the manna (6 : 3 iff.), the 
good shepherd (10), the vine (15). If external 
suggestion for the figure of the vine is sought, 
the most probable is the wine of which the dis- 
| ciples had just partaken. But none is required. 

He is the true vine in contrast with Israel, the 
degenerate vine, which yielded only wild grapes 
(Isaiah 5). 

The enemies of Jesus appealed to the proph- 
ecies as well as to the law. He does not observe 
the law, they said, he does not fulfil the proph- 
ecies. In two respects particularly this charge 
was pressed ; neither His origin nor His end was 
in accord with prophecy. 1. His origin. Four 
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times this objection was raised. ( a ) At the feast 
of tabernacles. “ Howbeit we know this man 
whence he is ; but when the Christ cometh, no 
one knoweth whence he is ” (7 : 27). They 
knew of course that the Christ should be born in 
Bethlehem, but here they refer not to His birth- 
place but to His public appearance. We know 
this man, his home, his life hitherto, but the 
Christ shall appear suddenly, unexpectedly, we 
know not whence (comp. Dan. 7: 13; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 8; Book of Enoch 62 : 7). Jesus 
answered that they knew His earthly origin, but 
were ignorant of His divine mission. “ Ye both 
know me, and know whence I am ; and I am not 
come of myself, but He that sent me is true, 
whom ye know not. ,, They recognize in Him 
the son of Mary, but not the Son of God. ( b ) A 
little later, on the last day of the feast, the multi- 
tude was divided, and some said, “ This is the 
Christ.” But others said, “What, doth the 
Christ come out of Galilee ? hath not the Scrip- 
ture said that the Christ cometh of the seed of 
David, and from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was?” (7 : 41, 42). (c) When Nicodemus 
invoked the law in His behalf before the council, 
the Pharisees asked, “ Art thou also of Galilee ? 
Search, and see that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet” (7 : 52). That they should venture an 
assertion so obviously untrue shows to what 
lengths they were driven by their hatred of 
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: Jesus. The question of Nathaniel, “ Can any 

good thing come out of Nazareth? 0 (1:46) 
j was suggested by the bad name of the town. 

! (d) When the blind man whom Jesus had healed 

» defended his benefactor, the Pharisees answered, 

1 “ Thou art his disciple; but we are the disciples 

J of Moses. We know that God hath spoken unto 

Moses ; but as for this man, we know not whence 
he is ” (9 : 29). He bears no credentials, holds 
no commission from any recognized authority. 
The man replied that the divine commission was 
attested by the exercise of divine power. His 
miracles were His credentials. “ If this man 
were not from God, he could do nothing/ 7 He 
is from God because He does the works of God. 
So Nicodemus declared, “ No man can do these 
signs that thou doest, except God be with him ” 

| ( 3:4 

2. His end. He said, “ I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto myself." But 
the multitude answered, “ We have heard out 
of the law that the Christ abideth forever ; and 
how sayest thou, the Son of man must be lifted 
up? Who is this Son of man?” (12:33, 34). 
You say that the Son of man must die. He 
cannot then be the Christ, for the Christ abideth 
forever. Who is he ? Jesus gave no answer to 
the question, but warned them that He should 
soon be taken away, and bade them walk while 
they had the light. 
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To this double test of the law and the 
prophets, Jesus submitted His claims. He con- 
stantly affirmed, I keep the law and fulfil the 
types and prophecies of the Scripture. He 
summoned in His defense Abraham (8 : 56) and 
Moses (S : 46), and the evangelist adds Isaiah 
(12:41) — patriarch, lawgiver, prophet, represent- 
ing the great epochs of the history of Israel. 

Thus Jesus and the Jews agreed in accepting 
the Scripture as the Word of God, but they 
differed widely in their interpretation of it The 
most conspicuous points of variance were the 
law of the Sabbath, as we have seen, and the 
conception of the Messiah. It was the common 
expectation of the time that the Christ should be 
a temporal king. The multitude sought to 
carry Him to Jerusalem and place Him upon the 
throne of His father David (6:15). He who 
claims to be the Christ must be a rival of 
Caesar (19:12). On the other hand He taught 
that His kingdom was not of this world, and 
was not to be established or maintained by the 
sword, but was a kingdom of truth, spiritual in 
its nature, to be entered only through regenera- 
tion. He asserted His Messianic rights by 
cleansing the temple in the beginning of His 
ministry, and showed that His mission was one 
of purification and judgment. And again at the 
close of His ministry He entered Jerusalem in 
triumph as a King, but in lowly guise, riding 
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upon an ass, to signify that He came upon an 
errand of peace and salvation. 

Quotations from the Old Testament are less 
frequent than in the earlier Gospels. Matthew 
records forty-eight, Mark twenty-three, Luke 
twenty-three, and John thirteen. They are : — 

1. “The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Make straight the way of the Lord ”(1:23) 
— from Is. 40 : 3. 

2. “ The zeal of thine house shall eat me up ” 
(2 : 1 7) — from Ps. 69 : 9. 

3. “ He gave them bread out of heaven to 
eat ” (6 : 31) — from Ps. 78 : 24. 

4. “ And they shall all be taught of God ” 
(6:45) — from Is. 54: 13. 

5. “I said, ye are gods” (10:34) — from 
Ps. 82 : 6. 

6. “ Fear not, daughter of Zion : behold, thy 
King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt” (12: 15)— 
from Zech. 9 : 9. 

7. “ Lord, who hath believed our report ? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed?” (12: 38) — from Is. 53: 1. 

8. “ He hath blinded their eyes, and he 
hardened their heart ; lest they should see with 
their eyes, and perceive with their heart, and 
should turn, and I should heal them ” (12 : 40) — 
from Is. 6 : 10. 

9. “ He that eateth my bread lifted up his 
heel against me ” (13 : 18) — from Ps. 41 : 9. 
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' 10. “ They hated me without a cause ” 
(15: 25)— from Ps. 35: 19. 

11. “ They parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture did they cast lots ” (19 : 24) 
— from Ps. 22:18. 

12. “ A bone of him shall not be broken ” 
(19: 36) — from the account of the paschal lamb 
in Ex. 12:46; Num. 9:12. Less apt is the 
reference to Ps. 34 : 20, where the preservation 
of life is spoken of — “ He keepeth all his bones : 
not one of them is broken/’ 

13. “They shall look on him whom they 
pierced” (19: 37) — from Zech. 12: 10. 

Of these citations one is from the law, six are 
from the Psalms, and six from the prophets, 
four from Isaiah and two from Zechariah. 
Eight of them fall within the closing scenes of 
Jesus’ ministry. 

There are also several allusions to the Old 
Testament which are not direct quotations. I. 
“ He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water ” (7 : 38). It is possible to join the clause, 
u as the Scripture hath said,” with the clause 
preceding, so as to read, “ he that believeth ac- 
cording to the Scripture.” But it is much more 
readily taken as the ‘ common formula of quota- 
tion. The words cited are nowhere found in the 
Old Testament, though the thought lies in such 
passages as Is. 58 : 1 1 ; Zech. 14:8; Prov. 18:4; 
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Ezek. 47; Joel 2:28. In 4:14, — “He that 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst” — the thought is personal salvation, 
a fountain of life within : here it is the outflow 
of the life in beneficent power. 

2. The cry of the multitude as He entered 
Jerusalem — “ Hosanna : blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” (12:13). 
See Ps. 1 18 : 25, 26. 

3. “I guarded them, and not one of them 
perished, but the son of perdition; that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled” (17: 12). See Ps. 
18:9; 109 : 8 ; Acts 1 : 20. 

4. “ After this, Jesus, knowing that all things 
are now finished, that the Scripture might be ac- 
complished, saith, I thirst” (19:28). See Ps. 
69 : 2 1 . That the ScripUire might be accomplished 
may be joined with the preceding clause, but as 
in the view of John every detail in the crucifixion 
scene is significant, it is better to connect it with 
the words that follow. 

5. “As yet they knew not the Scripture, that 
he must rise again from the dead ” (20 : 9). Comp. 
2:22. See Ps. 16: 10. 

In none of these instances of quotation is there 
a material departure from the sense of the orig- 
inal, except in 12:40, which reads, “ He hath 
blinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart,” 
while Isaiah says, “ Make the heart of this peo- 
ple fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
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eyes ” (6 : io). God is represented as doing what 
He bids the prophet do. In Mark (4:12) and 
Luke (8 : 10) the passage is cited as a reason for 
the use of parables. Matthew renders, “This 
people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed” 
(13 : 15. See also Acts 28 : 26; Luke 19 : 42 Ro- 
mans 1 : 24, 26, 28 — “ God gave them up ”). It 
is obvious that passages are sometimes applied to 
Christ which bore a different sense in the original. 
The principle of double reference is so abundantly 
illustrated in the Scripture, as in all literature, 
that it is strange it should ever be denied. (See 
Johnson's Quotations of the New Testament 
from the Old, ch. 9.) The words of Bacon are 
profoundly true — “ Divine prophesies ; being of 
the nature of their author, with whom a thou- 
sand years are but as one day ; and therefore are 
not fulfilled punctually at once, but have spring- 
ing and germinant accomplishment throughout 
many ages, though the height or fulness of them 
may refer to some one age ” (“ Advancement of 
Learning/' book 2). Thus there may be various 
fulfilments of a single prophecy. Sometimes the 
larger reference was unknown to the prophet, 
but lay in the mind of the Spirit who spake 
through him. 

The assumption then that underlies all Jesus' 
treatment of the Old Testament, whether law or 
prophecy, is that the Scripture cannot be broken 



(io: 35). Differing modes of rendering the pas- 
sage do not materially modify the meaning. If 
this clause, like the preceding, be conditional, in 
both instances the condition is assumed, and has the 
force of an emphatic assertion. If the Scripture 
means the particular passage cited, that passage 
is held to be true because it is Scripture, and 
every portion of the Word belongs to the same 
category. In “ Thy word is truth ” (17 : 17) the 
Old Testament is included. 

Of degrees of inspiration or of authority in the 
Word, of the distinction between matters of fact 
and articles of faith, between history and morals, 
there is no trace in the Gospel. The theological 
implications of the fact do not fall within our 
present purpose. Whether Jesus spoke by way 
of accommodation only, or whether questions of 
this nature lay beyond the horizon of His knowl- 
edge, we do not stop to inquire ; it is enough to 
refer to what is said of His teaching in chapter 
four. Here we simply note the fact which lies upon 
the face of the Gospel, as of the New Testament 
throughout, that so far as the record indicates no 
question of the absolute trustworthiness and au- 
thority of the Old Testament in all matters 
of which it treats ever entered the mind of Jesus 
or His disciples. 

The remark of Augustine is true, Novum Tes- 
tamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in 
Novo patet — the New Testament is latent in the 
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Old, the Old is patent in the New. All the es- 
sential truths of the later are germinally con- 
tained in the earlier revelation. Nicodemus as a 
master in Israel should have known of the new 
birth; the Scripture prophesied of the Christ 
throughout ; Abraham saw His day, and Isaiah 
His glory. His death was prefigured by the 
brazen serpent, and the circumstances attending 
it were predicted in detail. His resurrection was 
foretold and foreshadowed. Under both dispen- 
sations men are saved by grace through faith. 
God gives, that is grace ; man receives, that is 
faith. Man must believe in God and trust in 
God so far as He has made Himself known. 
Since Christ is the highest revelation of God, 
wherever He is known generic faith in God be- 
comes specific faith in Him (3 136; Gen. 15:6; 
Is. 7 : 9 ; Hab. 2 : 4). To reject Him is to reject 
God as He is most clearly and fully disclosed. 
Every conception of God is false or inadequate 
except that which is furnished in the Son. 

At the same time the New Testament does not 
simply repeat the Old, it fulfils it. Truth before 
obscurely indicated is brought to light. In the 
forefront of the Gospel the law that was given by 
Moses is set in contrast with the grace and truth 
that came by Jesus Christ. Moses saw only the 
back of God (Ex. 33:23), the Son lies in His 
bosom (1 : 18). The law was given, a single act, 
grace and truth came in continuous unfolding. 
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They are inseparable from the person of the 
Word. The law is opposed to grace, because it 
does not save but condemn ; to truth, not because 
it is false, but because it is partial and imperfect 
The law was light in comparison with the dark- 
ness of nature ; it is darkness in comparison with 
the light of the gospel. Through the law is the 
knowledge but not the forgiveness of sin. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, the law declares 
His will, the gospel declares His grace. 

Thus Abraham rejoiced to see the day of Christ, 
because in Him he recognized ,the fulfilment of 
the covenant and the promises (8 : 56). It is plain 
from the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
(Luke 16 : igff.), that Abraham’s relation to earth 
was not terminated by death. The birth of Jesus 
was known to the angels, and formed the theme 
of angelic song. Moses and Elijah upon the 
holy mount spake with Him of His decease, which 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem (Luke 9:31). 
As it was given to them to know of His death, 
so was it given to Abraham to know of His birth. 
He rejoiced in anticipation of the day of Christ 
when the promise was given, he saw it in paradise 
and was glad when the promise was fulfilled. 


II 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 

God is One, was the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament; God is One in Three Persons, is the 
teaching of the New. The Unity was established 
before the Trinity was disclosed. There is no 
formal statement of the doctrine in Gospel or 
Epistle, or indeed in the New Testament, but 
the attributes of Deity are ascribed to Father, 
Son and Spirit. Monotheism developed on the 
one side into the hard and sterile unitarianism 
of the Koran, on the other side into the rich and 
fruitful trinitarianism of the gospel. The mutual 
relation of the Three Persons passes our compre- 
hension, for there are no analogies to represent 
it. Now the full force of the challenge is seen, 
“To whom then will ye liken God? or what 
likeness will ye compare unto Him ?” (Is. 40 : 18). 
St. Patrick is said to have used the shamrock by 
way of illustration, three leaves on a single stem. 
When a heathen philosopher at the Council of 
Nice ridiculed the doctrine of the Trinity, it is 
related that Spyridion took a brick, and said, 
u You deny that Three can be One. Look 
at this : it is one, and yet it is composed of the 
54 
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three elements of fire, earth and water.” As he 
spoke, the fire flew upward, the clay remained 
in his hand and the water fell to the ground 
(Stanley's Eastern Church , Lect. 3 : 6, p. 109). 
Augustine {On the Trinity , books 9-12) and 
others have sought analogy in the constitution 
of man, for example, in the memory, the under- 
standing and the will; but the union of parts 
in one person throws little light on the union 
of persons in one nature. (Compare Thos. 
Aquinas 1. 93, 5 — “ Utrum in homine sit imago 
Dei quantum ad Trinitatem Personarum f ” — 
whether there is found in man the image of God 
as to the Trinity of Persons, which he answers, fol- 
lowing Augustine [id. 7], in the affirmative.) Yet 
the illustration, as will appear, may serve to re- 
lieve though it cannot remove the difficulty. 
While the doctrine of the Trinity transcends 
reason, because there is no parallel to it within 
the range of our experience, it is not contrary to 
reason. Two suggestions may be found helpful. 
(a) As life assumes higher forms, it is governed 
by a double law — a growing unity of organism, 
an increasing diversity of parts. The more 
highly developed the creature, the greater are the 
differences that prevail between its members, the 
closer are the bonds that unite them. The unity 
becomes more perfect, the parts become more 
distinct. Creation in this regard reflects the 
likeness of God. In Him for distinction of parts 
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is found distinction of Persons, and these Persons 
are one God. The term Person may mislead by 
suggesting the idea of separation and limitation, 
but we have no better with which to express the 
thought. “ Yet when the question is asked. 
What Three ? human language labors altogether 
under great poverty of speech. The answer, 
however, is given, 4 three persons/ not that it 
might be (completely) spoken, but that it might 
not be left (wholly) unspoken/’ 44 For see if 
there appear not a kind of number, Father and 
Son and Holy Ghost — the Trinity. If three, 
three what ? Here number fails. And so God 
neither keeps apart from number, nor is com- 
prehended by number. Because there are three, 
there is a kind of number. If you ask three 
what, number ceases. ... Only in their 
relation to each other do they suggest number, 
not in their essential existence. ... I have 
no name to give the three, save the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, one God, one Al- 
mighty ” (Augustine on John, Tract 39 : 4). ( b ) 
God is love. Love implies an object. A loving 
nature is indeed abstractly conceivable without 
an object beloved, but it would lack satisfaction, 
completeness. The infinite and eternal love of 
God implies an object infinite and eternal. He 
who is forever love must love forever. Infinite 
love cannot find its satisfaction in the finite crea- 
tion. In the Godhead subject and object are 
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found together, and in the mutual love of Father, 
Son, and Spirit God is in Himself sufficient and 
complete. “ Ubi amor> ibi Trinitas ” — where 
there is love, there is the Trinity. 

Whatever is true of the Divine Nature is true 
of each of the Persons of the Trinity, for they 
differ not in essence, but in office and relation. 
The name (d) is given to the undivided 
Trinity, or, if distinction of Persons is indicated, 
almost always to the Father, fons Deitatis, of 
whom the Son is begotten, from whom primarily 
the Spirit proceeds. It is rarely used of the 
Son, in John’s Gospel only in i : I and 20:28, 
perhaps also in 1 : 18. There is no undisputed 
instance elsewhere in the New Testament, though 
it is difficult to escape the reference in Rom. 
9 : 5 and Heb. 1 : 8. More doubtful are such 
passages as these — “ Looking for the blessed 
hope, and the appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Savior Jesus Christ” (Titus 3 : 1 3) ; 1 
“ Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to them that have obtained a like precious 
faith with us in the righteousness of our God and 
Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 1 : 1) ; 2 “ And we 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding, that we know him 

1 The margin reads — the great God and our Savior. This 
the American revisers prefer. 

2 The margin reads — our God and the Savior. This the 
American revisers prefer. 
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that is true, and we are in him that is true, even 
in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, 
'and eternal life ” (1 John 5 : 20). It is ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit in Acts 5 : 3, 4 — “ Why hath Satan 
filled thy heart to lie to the Holy Ghost . . . 

thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God ” 
The Three Persons are associated in the bap- 
tismal formula and in the apostolic benediction. 
The present chapter treats of the Triune God, 
for in nature and attributes the Three are One. 
When the reference is specifically to the Father, 
the distinction is expressly drawn. 

Two names are given to God in this Gospel. 
He is Spirit, He is Father. 

I. God is a Spirit, or better, God is Spirit 
(4 : 24). The term expresses His essential nature. 
He is a Person. If indeed the marks of per- 
sonality be self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion, God is the only complete Personality. He 
is One. He is not corporeal or material, and 
therefore is not apprehended by the senses, nor 
subject to the limitations of space and time. 
Thus the question where He should be wor- 
shipped is answered. Though for a time He ap- 
pointed a particular place, that was an accom- 
modation to human weakness, and under the 
new dispensation worship may everywhere be ren- 
dered to Him who is everywhere present (Acts 
17:24 — “ The God that made the world and 
all things therein . . . dwelleth not in tern- 
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pies made with hands.”) Nor should it be for- 
gotten that even under the law of Moses it was 
only the outward and formal rites of worship that 
were restricted to the temple. The offering of 
praise and prayer might be made in every place. 
(Deut. 30 : 1-3, Solomon's prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple — 2 Chron. 6: I2ff.; Malachi 
1 : 1 1 — “ For from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
is offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” 
So often in the Psalms.) The local synagogue 
everywhere established was a legitimate out- 
growth of the law. (Acts 15 : 21 — •“ For Moses 
of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day.”) 

The definition answered moreover a question 
of greater moment, not only where God should 
be worshipped, but how. Worship Him not in 
form, as the Jews, but in spirit ; not in error, as 
the Samaritans, but in truth. The worship ren- 
dered must be such as accords with His character. 
If He be a Spirit, rites and forms and sacrifices 
will not suffice. There must be the response of 
spirit to Spirit. He is Spirit, and must be wor- 
shipped in spirit, in that part of man's nature 
which reflects the divine. He is the only true 
God (17: 3), and must be worshipped in truth ; 
not merely in sincerity, but with that worship 
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which corresponds to His nature. He must be 
worshipped for what He is. It is no better to 
worship the work of men’s fancy than the work 
of men’s hands. Worship must be rendered in 
the sphere in which God dwells : as He is Spirit 
in spirit, as He is true in truth. 

The spirituality and omnipresence of God 
were disclosed in the Old Testament, but were 
often obscured in the minds of the people by the 
Mosaic ritual, though taught by Moses and con- 
stantly insisted upon by the prophets. He 
formed the earth and divided the nations. 
“When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when he separated the sons of 
Adam, he set the bounds of the people ac- 
cording to the number of the children of Israel ” 
(Deut. 32: 8). “ Behold heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less 
this house that I have builded ” (2 Chron. 6 : 18). 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” (Ps. 139; 
Is. 40). “ Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith 
the Lord” (Jer. 23: 24). Never is He repre- 
sented as a local or tribal divinity, but always as 
the Lord of the whole earth. 1 

The attributes of God are rather assumed than 
defined, and the teaching of the Old Testament 
is presupposed. To Him are ascribed eternity 
(“In the beginning” 1:1. “Before the world 
was ” 17 : 5. “ This is the true God, and eternal 

1 Riehnvs Messianic Prophecy , 91, 
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life 0 I John 5:20); truth (“ God is true” 
3 : 33. “ He that sent me is true ” 8 : 26. “ Thy 
word is truth ”17 :17); wisdom (“ They shall all 
be taught of God” 6:45. “God . . . 

knoweth all things” 1 John 3:20); power 
(“ My Father . . . is greater than all ” 

10: 29); providence (“ My Father worketh even 
until now” 5:17); holiness (“Holy Father” 
17:11. “ O righteous Father ” 17 : 25) ; love 
(“ God is love ” 1 John 4 : 8, 16. “ God so loved 
the world ” 3:16); judgment, which He commits 
to the Son (5 : 22, 27). He is the fountain of 
life (5 : 26), and of love. All the love that beats 
in the breast of man springs from the heart of 
God. (“We love because he first loved us” 
1 John 4 : 19.) Compare Acts 17 : 25, 28 — “ He 
himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things.” “ In him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” All good works are wrought in 
Him (3 : 21). The final cause of all things is 
His glory, the manifestation of His divine per- 
fections. “ Father, glorify thy name” (12:28). 
“ Glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify 
thee” (17:1). “I glorified thee on the earth” 
(17:4). To this end sickness and death are 
ordained; as in the case of the blind man, 
Lazarus, and Peter (9:3; 11:4, 40; 21 : 19). In 
the glory of God is included the good of the 
creature, for to know Him is life eternal (17 : 3). 

Though God is everywhere present, yet heaven 
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is represented as His abode, the place in which, 
as of old in the temple, He reveals Himself most 
clearly and graciously to His creatures. There 
His throne is set (Ps. 11:4). “ The Lord hath 

established his throne in the heavens” (Ps. 103: 
19); or, in a larger view, the universe is His 
kingdom, and heaven is His throne. “The 
heaven is thy throne, and the earth is thy 
footstool” (Is. 66: 1). “Swear not at all; 
neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of 
God” (Matt. 5: 34). To heaven men lift their 
eyes, and there He waits to hear and answer 
prayer. “Jesus lifted up his eyes” (11: 41; 
17 : 1. Compare the prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings 
8 : 30fif ). He dwells in heaven, and with the 
humble heart (Is. 57:15). Heaven is the Fa- 
ther's house (14:2). It is the heart of the 
universe, whence the tides of power and good- 
ness and grace flow forth throughout the wide 
creation. From heaven all good gifts descend 
to men — “man can receive nothing, except it 
have been given him from heaven ” (3 : 27). 
“ Every good gift and every perfect boon is from 
above” (Jas. 1:17); thence the Holy Spirit is 
given. “ I have beheld the Spirit descending as 
a dove out of heaven ” (1 : 32). “ If I go, I will 
send him unto you” (16:7). It is the abode 
of the angels, the seat of the divine glory. 
Though Jesus was always in the bosom of the 
Father (1 : 18), always rejoiced in His presence 
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and His love, yet for Him too heaven was the 
dwelling-place of God, His home. He came 
from heaven, “ He that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of man, which is in 
heaven ” (3 : 1 3). “ I am come down from 

heaven ” (6 : 38). Again He left the world and 
returned to the Father. “ I came out from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again I 
leave the world, and go unto the Father” 
(16: 28; 20: 17). There He shares the glory of 
the Father, and imparts His glory to His dis- 
ciples (17 : 5, 22, 24). 

“ God is Spirit ” defines Him as He is in 
Himself in the most unrestricted sense, His 
absolute and eternal nature. John uses other 
terms which describe His moral character, and 
His relation to the universe. Metaphysically, in 
essence. He is Spirit ; morally, in character. He 
is light and love. These terms introduce the 
moral element which is wanting in Spirit 
Spirit may be good or evil ; light and love are 
always and only good. Spirit is the genus, light 
and love are the differentia, of the definition. 
In each instance the term is chosen to serve a 
practical purpose, to enforce a duty or commend 
a grace of the Christian life. The representation 
of God is always related to the conduct of man, 
God is Spirit, worship Him in spirit ; God is light, 
walk in the light ; God is love, abide in love. 

God is light (1 John 1 : 5) expresses at once His 
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moral character, as pure and holy, and His rela- 
tion to the universe. It belongs to the nature of 
light to impart itself freely. It illumines, quick- 
ens and sustains life, gives itself with largest 
liberality, yet is not diminished or impoverished 
by giving. The light shines by virtue of its be- 
ing, can cease to shine only when it ceases to be. 
It is therefore a term at once of character and of 
relation, and signifies that God is self-imparting 
truth and holiness. His disclosure and gift of 
Himself is complete in Christ, Whose life is the 
light of men, illuminating all. He is the light 
which lighteth every man (1:9). “I am the 
light of the world” (8: 12). God reveals Him- 
self to men and gives Himself to men in His 
Son. 

Godis love(i John 4: 8, 16) is also a term both 
of character and of relation more closely defined. 
Light expresses His relation to the universe — 
love expresses the relation between the Persons 
of the Trinity on the one hand, and the relation 
of God to His intelligent creatures on the other. 
Three objects of the Father's love are named, 
the Son, believers, the world. This is the high- 
est revelation of the divine nature. God is holy, 
is the central thought of the Old Testament; 
God is love, is the central thought of the New. 
Love is not so much an attribute of God as it is 
His inmost self. Therefore love is represented 
as the crown of Christian graces, because it is in 
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love that man approaches most nearly to the 
likeness of God. Faith and hope spring from 
the imperfection of the creature; love is the 
image of the Creator. God does not believe, or 
hope, but God is love. Therefore love is God- 
like. 

The distinction is clearly drawn in fact, though 
not in form, between the love of benevolence 
and the love of complacency. The love of be- 
nevolence is that good will which God cherishes 
towards all His creatures. “ He maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust” (Matt. 5 : 45). He 
loved the world and gave His Son for it (3 : 16), 
and “ willeth that all men should be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth ” (1 Tim. 
2 : 4). It is interesting to observe the shifts to 
which Augustine resorts to escape the evident 
meaning of these words (Enchir. c. 103). “ Not 
wishing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance ” (2 Peter 3 : 9). Yet 
this love does not issue in the salvation of all 
men, and is not inconsistent with wrath and judg- 
ment. There is no stranger conjunction of words 
in Scripture than the phrase of Rev. 6 : 16, “ The 
wrath of the Lamb.” The Savior shall be the 
judge (5 : 22). 

In the interpretation of passages like those 
just cited two considerations must be borne in 
mind, (a) God wills the salvation of the world. 
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the race in its organic unity, and the world shall 
be saved. Mankind that fell in Adam is re- 
deemed in Christ. This does not indeed involve 
the salvation of every individual member of the 
race, for there are those who are plainly ex- 
cepted ; but the presumption is in favor of sal- 
vation, and all are saved whom the Scripture 
does not expressly designate as lost. This con- 
ception of the unity of the race is prominent in 
John. 

( 6 ) There are passages, however, that are not 
satisfied by this general reference. In 2 Peter 
3 : 9 it is certainly possible that any and all are 
limited by you , so that the sentence means, 
“ Not wishing that any of you should perish, but 
that all of you should come to repentance.” But 
invitations like that which opens wide the gates 
of mercy in Rev. 22 : 17 — “he that will, let him 
take the water of life freely,” are the evidence 
and expression of a love which goes out to every 
child of man. The race is distributed into its 
component parts, and it is not the mass that is 
named but the several individuals that compose 
it God wills not only the salvation of the race, 
but in some sense of every member of the race. 
We must either believe then that God wills the 
salvation of all men not absolutely but condi- 
tionally, so that if any are lost it is because the 
conditions of salvation are not met — •“ How often 
would I * • . and ye would not!” (Luke 
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1 3": 34); or we must distinguish between the 
will of desire and the will of purpose , and recog- 
nize that because God is both merciful and just 
He desires the salvation of all while He purposes 
and secures the salvation of some. 

Neither alternative may be disregarded. We 
must do justice to both classes of Scripture texts, 
those that proclaim the divine sovereignty in 
election, and those that leave room for the play 
of human freedom beneath the divine decree, and 
make the sinner responsible for his guilt and 
penalty. To reconcile these varying representa- 
tions is beyond our power. We accept them 
both as true, because both are attested by the 
Word. 

The love of complacency is that peculiar af- 
fection which God has for those whom He has 
made His children in Christ, and in whom He is 
well pleased. They are constantly distinguished 
from the world, and God is said to love them in 
a special sense. “ He that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father” (14:21). “ The Father 
himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came forth from the 
Father ” (16: 27). This is the love which not 
only desires but purposes and secures the welfare 
of the beloved. 

This distinction must be borne in mind when 
we consider the relation between the holiness and 
the love of God, These attributes are sometimes 
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unhappily represented as antagonistic. Again it 
is taught that holiness is rooted in the nature, but 
love in the will of God, which is wholly untrue ; 
and it is affirmed that God may be gracious but 
must be just There is a measure of truth# in the 
statement, but it must be carefully guarded. Love 
is not a matter of option with God. If He is 
love, He must love. If He did not love, He 
would cease to be Himself. He must wish well 
to all His creatures. But He is not bound to 
love them all alike, else there were no room for 
discriminating grace. He desires the salvation 
of all, purposes the salvation of some. It is of 
His nature to love, it is of His will to determine 
the measure and manifestation of love. Love 
with Him is not an unreasoning impulse, and is 
exercised with due regard to the interests of jus- 
tice and holiness. He does not love believers as 
He loves His Son, He does not love the world as 
He loves believers. Why He loves and chooses 
one above another is known to Him alone. That 
He loves all men alike is contradicted by Scrip- 
ture and by the whole course of human history. 

These titles, then, Spirit, Light, Love, express 
the metaphysical and moral nature of God, His 
relation to the universe in general, and His par- 
ticular relation to His intelligent creatures, es- 
pecially to man. 

2. Father. This is the name that distin- 
guishes the First Person of the Trinity. 
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Spirit is a term of character, Father is a term 
of relation, though, of course, in the relation 
character is involved. Spirit denotes what God 
is in Himself, Father, what He is to others. 

The word is used primarily of His relation to 
Jesus. He is Son of God in a sense unique, the 
only begotten (1:14, 18; 3:16, 18). He did 
not say to men, Our Father, but My Father and 
your Father (20 : 17). The question in what sense 
He affirmed that He was the Son of God will be 
considered in the chapter following. 

He often spoke of My Father , yet oftener of 
the Father . Sometimes in contrast to the Son 
the phrase refers simply to His relation to Jesus, 
but ordinarily it has a broader reference. Here 
we must distinguish with care between the con- 
ception and the application of the term. The 
Father signifies in general Him in whom the at- 
tributes of fatherhood are found in the highest 
degree and in the noblest exercise. God is the 
Father because in Him all that pertains to the 
character of father is perfect. When we turn to 
consider the application of the term, we are con- 
fronted by the inquiry which fills so large a place 
in modern theology, of whom is God the Father? 
Of all men, or of believers only? To this ques- 
tion the answer of the Word is definite and 
clear. 

Scripture teaches a threefold Fatherhood of 
God. 
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(a) Natural. He is the Father of all men by 
nature, not simply as their Maker, for in that 
sense He is the Father of all intelligent creatures 
— “ For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father, from whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named ” (Eph. 3: 14, 15); and even 
of the inanimate creation — “ Father of lights ” 
(Jas. 1:17); but because He has imparted to 
them a nature kindred to His own, which is the 
essential note of fatherhood. This is plainly 
taught in the record of the creation of man, and 
is confirmed by the New Testament. “Adam, 
the son of God ” (Luke 3 : 38). Upon this com- 
mon ground Paul met the men of Athens. “We” 
— you who worship idols, and I who preach to 
you the gospel — “ are also his offspring ” (Acts 
17 : 28). This is obviously the lowest form of 
the relation which men sustain to God, for they 
are by nature the children of wrath (Eph. 
2 : 3). “ He that obeyeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ” 
(3 : 36). The rights and privileges of sonship 
have been forfeited by sin. Yet this natural rela- 
tion is fundamental, for it is the basis of all com- 
munion between God and man, and underlies the 
mystery of the incarnation. God may assume 
the form of man because man was made in the 
likeness of God. The Eternal Word may become 
the Son of man because man is by nature the son 
of God. He could not take upon him a nature 
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wholly foreign to his own* He could not be- 
come that which is altogether unlike himself. 
The mind, the heart, the will of man reflect the 
mind, the heart, the will of God. If it were not 
so, the Scripture would speak to us in an un- 
- known tongue. We read that God is great, and 
wise, and holy, and good ; but what meaning do 
the words convey to us unless they have the same 
significance in the speech of heaven as in the 
speech of earth? We gather the meaning of 
these words from our own experience. How can 
God invite men u Come now and let us reason 
together/ 1 if reason be not the same in Him and 
in them ? How can He bid us, “ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy,” if holiness be not the same ? The 
example of God is constantly set before us for 
imitation. “ Be ye merciful, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is merciful.” “ Forgive as ye 
are forgiven.” “ Be ye followers, imitators, of 
God, as dear children.” The incarnation is pos- 
sible because man by nature, though now per- 
verted and depraved, is essentially akin to God. 

And on the other hand man is able to hear and 
obey the call of God because he was made in the 
image of God. If there were nothing of the 
Godlike in man, God would appeal to man in 
vain. The Scripture constantly addresses man 
as lost Sin is not his natural state. It is unnat- 
ural, abnormal. Man comes to himself only when 
he turns to God. The whole force of the term 
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lost lies in the thought that man has left his 
Father. To be lost is to be away from home. 
We have wandered. There lies the guilt, there 
too lies the hopefulness, of our condition. If we 
were created sinners, or if God had thrust us 
out, there would be no hope for us. He has not 
forsaken us, we have forsaken Him, therefore is 
there room for repentance and return. Men are 
capable of becoming the sons of God by grace 
because they are the sons of God by nature. 
Here also it is true — “ Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; then 
that which is spiritual ” (i Cor. 15 : 46). We can 
think like God. The student in every depart- 
ment of knowledge may say with the great as- 
tronomer, I am thinking God's thoughts after 
Him. God speaks to us in His works and in His 
Word, and by His Spirit ; we speak to Him in 
prayer. We understand each other, we speak the 
same language. We scrutinize His works, we 
question His providence, we commune with His 
Spirit Within our narrow sphere we reason as 
He reasons. We can feel like God, can hate sin 
and cherish righteousness, and answer His love 
with ours. We can will like God. He made us 
free, and He respects our freedom. We may say 
No to the Almighty, may respond to His warn- 
ings and appeals, The universe is yours, but you 
cannot have me. So far as God is made known 
to us, point by point and power by power the 
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human nature answers to the Divine, as the dew- 
drop mirrors the sun. Therefore are we com- 
manded to love God with heart and soul and 
mind and strength. This truth of the natural 
sonship of man, though seldom affirmed, under- 
lies and conditions the Scripture throughout, and 
especially the doctrine of redemption ; making 
possible the gift of God to man, and the response 
of man to God. 

( 6 ) Providential. 1 Israel is distinguished from 
all other peoples, and called the son of God as 
the peculiar object of His love and care. This is 
the predominant, almost exclusive, use of the 
term in the Old Testament. It appears for the 
first time in Exodus 4 : 22 : “ Thou shalt say 
unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my 
son, my first-born,” and is found occasionally in 
the historical books (Deut. 1:31; 8:5). “ Is 

not he thy Father that hath bought thee ? He 
hath made thee and established thee ” (Deut 
32 : 6). “ Ye are the children of the Lord your 

God. ... For thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, above 
all peoples that are upon the face of the earth ” ; 
(Deut. 14: I, 2) and in the Psalms (73 : 15) ; and 
more frequently in the Prophets. “ But now, O 
Lord, thou art our Father; we are the clay, and 
thou our Father, and all are the work of thy 
hand” (Is. 64: 8). “For thou art our Father, 

*See Dalman’s Words of Jesus, p. 184. 
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though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth 
not acknowledge us : thou, O Lord, art our 
Father; our Redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name” (Is. 63 : 16). “ I am a father to Israel, 
and Ephraim is my first-born ” (Jer. 31 : 9). 
f< When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt ” (Hosea 11 : 1). 
“ Have we not all one Father ? Hath not one 
God created us ? ” (Mai. 2 : 10). “ If then I be a 
father, where is mine honor?” (Mai. 1 : 6). The 
ground of the relation is obviously God's choice 
of Israel to be a people peculiar to Himself, and 
the special providence which He exercised to- 
wards them. It was a national relation. There 
is probably no instance in the Old Testament in 
which God is spoken of as the Father of an in- 
dividual, except in the case of an official repre- 
sentative of the people, like Solomon (2 Sam. 
7 : 14 — « I w ill be his Father, and he shall be 
my son ” ). The individual was related to God 
through the theocracy. 1 This mode of conceiv- 
ing of the individual only as a member of the 
state was characteristic of the ancient world. 
Jesus first gave his rightful place to man, for 
whose welfare the Sabbath, the state, the church, 
all civil and social institutions, are ordained. He 
has been termed “ the discoverer of the individ- 
ual.” God was the Father, as He was the Hus- 
band, of the nation. So deeply rooted in the 
Jewish mind was this conception of God and His 

1 See Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy t 69. 
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relation to man that in the Gospels twice only is 
the name Father uttered by merely human lips. 
Both instances are in John. In 8 : 41 the Jews 
affirm, We have one Father, even God, where the 
national, theocratic relation is evidently meant ; 
in 14 : 8 Philip prays, Shew us the Father. In 
both instances the word is caught directly from 
the lips of Jesus. As the natural relation, so the 
providential relation has been broken and its 
privileges have been forfeited by the sin, es- 
pecially by the unbelief, of the Jews, and God is 
no longer regarded as their Father when they 
reject His Son. They are expressly disowned ; 
are no longer the children of God, but the chil- 
dren of the devil. “ If God were your Father, 
ye would love me ; for I came forth and am come 
from God. ... Ye are of your father, the 
devil ” (8 : 42, 44). Even in the case of natural 
descent, indeed, sonship is denied to those who 
have not the spirit of their father. “ I know 
that ye are Abraham's seed. . . . If ye 
were Abraham's children, ye would do the works 
of Abraham. . . . Your father Abraham re- 

joiced to see my day ” (8: 37, 39, 56). Here the 
higher and lower forms of sonship are clearly 
distinguished. In the lower sense it is con- 
stituted by natural descent, in the higher by 
moral affinity. Ye are, ye are not, the sons of 
Abraham. In the same sense it may be said 
that men are, and that men are not, the sons of 
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God ; His because begotten of Him ; not His, 
because not in sympathy with Him. They have 
the nature, but not the spirit, of sons. 

(V) Gracious. God is the Father of those who 
believe upon His Son and are born of His Spirit 
This is the predominant, almost exclusive, use 
of the term in the New Testament Wherever 
in the Gospels Jesus says, Your Father, He is 
addressing His disciples. Men may call God 
Father when they are prepared to render Him the 
obedience of sons. This highest sense of the 
term, in which alone its full meaning is attained, 
is characteristically the only one recognized by 
John. Men become the children of God through 
Christ alone (1:12), and enter His kingdom only 
through the new birth (3:5). Christ is Son of 
God by nature, men become sons of God by 
grace. In the discourses of our Lord the Father 
is often interchanged with My Father , and sig- 
nifies the Father of Me and Mine . The only in- 
stance in the Gospel where the term may seem 
to require a broader meaning and to be applied to 
all men is in 4 : 23 — “ The hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth : for such doth the 
Father seek to be His worshippers.” Yet here 
too in accord with the context and with the 
general tenor of the Gospel, the Father can mean 
only the Father of all those, whether Jews or 
Samaritans, who are prepared to worship Him in 
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spirit and in truth. Local and national dis- 
tinctions are done away, and ail men may render 
Him filial reverence and obedience. Caiaphas the 
high priest prophesied “ that Jesus should die for 
the nation ; and not for the nation only, but that 
he might also gather together into one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad” (n : 51, 52). 

Jesus said, “ And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold : them also must I bring, and 
they shall hear my voice ; and they shall become 
one flock, one shepherd” (10 : 16). They are 
meant who are of God, and therefore hear the 
words of God (8 : 47) ; who are of the truth, j 

and therefore hear the voice of Jesus (18 : 37) — 
that is, those in whom there is a susceptibility to 
the truth, a desire for righteousness, a turning of J 

the soul towards God, begotten of His Spirit, 
which will lead them to receive Christ when He 
is made known. j 

It must be said then that the general concep- 
tion of Fatherhood by nature underlies the Scrip- 1 

ture representation of the relation between God 
and man, and especially the doctrines of the in- j 

carnation and redemption. On the other hand 
this relation is everywhere subordinated in Scrip- | 

ture to the ethical relation which God seeks to 
establish with men. In the Old Testament God | 

is almost always represented as the Father of 
Israel, in distinction from other nations; and in 
the New Testament ordinarily, and in John ex- 
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clusively, as the Father of those who believe on 
His Son, in distinction from the unbelieving 
world. The relation of sonship is realized only 
in the experience of Jesus and His disciples. 
Sonship by nature is of value as the basis of 
sonship by grace. John, recognizing only the 
higher form of the relation, teaches not that men 
are the children of God by nature, but that they 
become the children of God by grace. He who 
refuses to receive the Son severs, so far as he 
may, his relation to God, repudiates the obliga- 
tions of sonship, is false to that moral nature in 
which he is most nearly akin to God. Therefore 
John will not acknowledge him a son. The 
breadth of the teaching of the New Testament, 
in contrast with the Old, lies in the fact that son- 
ship is no longer national and formal, constituted 
by birth and circumcision, but personal and vital, 
constituted by faith and the new birth ; and is 
brought therefore within the reach of every man. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that under the old 
covenant also, though God manifested His grace 
most abundantly to Israel, the Spirit wrought 
where He listed, and came upon Melchisedec as 
truly as upon Abraham. 

Thrice glorified is our nature, by the creation 
of the Father, by the incarnation of the Son, by 
the indwelling of the Spirit. 

Thus Jesus’ designation of God as Father 
threw new light at once upon His character and 
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upon His relation to men. The prevailing con- 
ception of the Old Testament is the sovereignty 
of God, of the New Testament the fatherhood of 
God. They are in no wise inconsistent. The 
later term includes the earlier. All that is essen- 
tial to the sovereign belongs to the father. 
Civil government is ordained of God, but the 
forms that it assumes are artificial and conven- 
tional, creatures of society ; the authority of the 
father is rooted in nature, and he rules by divine 
right In the beginning the father was priest 
and king. Obedience is the first duty of the son, 
and to honor father and mother has a place 
among the commandments which are the founda- 
tion of society. To call God Father is not to 
divest Him of His authority, but to place it on 
the surest foundation. Authority is as charac- 
teristic of the father as of the king. “ A son 
honoreth his father, and a servant his master : if 
then I be a father, where is mine honor ? and if 
I be a master, where is my fear? saith the Lord 
of hosts ” (Mai. i: 6). “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven ” (Matt 7: 21). 
“ If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide 
in my love ; even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in his love” (15 : 10). 
“ This is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments ” (1 John 5 : 3). But beyond the au- 
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thority of the sovereign God exercises towards 
men the care and love of a father. His relation 
to them is no longer mediated through church or 
state, but is direct and personal. He enters into 
immediate and vital fellowship with every man 
who will receive Him. He rules the world, there- 
fore He is King ; He enters the individual life, 
therefore He is Father. The King governs by 
general laws, the Father by personal influence. 
As His relation to the individual is more clearly 
disclosed, the Father takes precedence of the 
King. God is Father because God is love. This 
is the thought of Jesus, and in proportion as men 
share His spirit they find in God their Father. 

God reveals Himself in many ways, leaves no^ 
way untried, seeks entrance to the hearts of men : 
through every avenue of sense and spirit, knocks 
^t every door of our nature. The old theologians 
were accustomed to say that He is made known 
by way of causality, as the great First Cause of 
all things (Rom. 1 : 20) ; by way of eminence, as 
exhibiting all that is good in the highest degree ; 
by way of negation, as free from all limitation and 
imperfection (see Thos. Aquinas 1 : 13, 10 at end). 
This is in harmony with the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, yet these general considerations are thrust 
unto the background in the doctrine of John, as 
of the New Testament throughout, by the crown- 
ing and all-comprehensive revelation which is 
given in Jesus Christ. The emphasis of John's 
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teaching falls upon two points, (a) The spirit 
in which the divine revelation must be received. 
That revelation is not outward and sensible, but 
inward and spiritual. It is addressed to the un- 
derstanding, the heart, the conscience, the will, 
appeals to the whole man. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ” (Mark 12 : 30). It is the whole nature 
of man that is created in the image of God, it is 
the whole nature of man that must lay hold of 
God. To receive Him is to know Him with the 
understanding, love Him with the heart, obey 
Him with the will. Because He is love He can- 
not be known by the intellect alone ; because He 
is truth he cannot be grasped by the affections 
alone ; because He is holy He cannot be appre- 
hended without the effort of the will. Our na- 
ture in every particular must answer to His, 
must render docility to His wisdom, love to His 
love, obedience to His will. The whole man is 
required to know God. The truth is apprehended 
therefore only as there is an inner susceptibility, 
sympathy, readiness to obey. Obedience is the 
organ of knowledge. « If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God or whether I speak from myself” (7 : 17). 
u He that is of God heareth the words of God” 
(8 : 47). « Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice ” (18 : 37). Every man whose supreme 
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concern it is to know and obey the truth responds 
to the voice of Him who is the truth. The truth 
is made known to men in proportion as they are 
prepared to receive it. “ I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ” 
(16: 12). They were able neither to understand 
nor to obey. “ While ye have the light, believe 
on the light, that ye may become the sons of 
light ” (12: 36). The light shines for all, “ light- 
eth every man” (1:9), but they only are en- 
lightened who believe on the light. The light is 
darkness to the blind. Truth is given for sancti- 
fication — “ Sanctify them in the truth” (17: 17), 
and is unfolded therefore as men are in sympathy 
with it and are prepared to submit their lives to 
its power. Spiritual truth is not known until it 
is obeyed. “ Hereby know we that we know 
him, if we keep his commandments. He that 
saith, I know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him ” 
(1 John 2: 3, 4). “ He that loveth not knoweth 
not God ; for God’ is love ” (1 John 4 : 8). “ This 
is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments ” (1 John s : 3). “ He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that lov- 
eth me” (14: 21). In his note on I John 4: 18, 
Bengel has admirably represented the place of 
love in the life of the soul i^withouHear, withou t 
love — th e soul ind ifferggt ; with fear f without Iqvcl 
— th e soul j iwakened ; w ith fear, with love— the 
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soul ren ewed ; without fear, %dth,lo5ze^the^saul 
made perfect The germ of the thought is found 
in Augustine, Horn, on 1 John 9 : 4. 

(p) The sufficient and complete revelation of 
God is given in His Son, in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead in bodily form. 

This leads us to the study of the life and char- 
acter and teaching of Jesus Christ. 


Ill 

THE WORD— HIS NATURE 

The term Word in this personal sense is pe- 
culiar to John. It occurs only in the prologue of 
the Gospel, in I John i, where it seems to in- 
clude both the person and the gospel of Christ, 
which indeed are one ; and in Revelation 19 : 13 
— “ His name is called the Word of God.” Christ 
is the Word as He is the revelation of God. 
Speech is the readiest interpreter of thought. 
“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh” (Matt. 12 : 34). Therefore “by thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned ” (Matt. 12 : 37). The 
tongue betrays the heart. In 8 : 43 Jldyos is 
contrasted with lahd. lahd is mere vocal utter- 
ance, Xdxos is speech as the vehicle of thought. 
lahd maybe used of animals, but not l6yos. The 
one is the form, the other the matter of speech. 
By the manner of speech the antecedents of the 
speaker are discovered. To Peter it was said, 
“Thy speech,” lahd, dialect, “betrayeth thee” 
(Matt. 26 : 73). Jesus said to the Jews, “ Why 
do ye not understand my speech” — lahdv — catch 
the divine tone, the accent of heaven ? “ Because 
84 
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ye do not hear my word ” — Xoyov — do not appre- 
hend the meaning of my message (8 : 43). 

In so far as it is sincere, speech is a true 
though inadequate disclosure of character. The 
tongue is a clumsy instrument of the spirit. The 
profoundest emotions are never clothed in words ; 
in its deepest experiences the soul is dumb ; yet 
thought and feeling are ever striving to find ex- 
pression in speech. This too is of God. Nat- 
ural gifts are divine endowments. Since God is 
truth, His word is the absolute and perfect ex- 
pression of His nature. But no language can 
contain the thought or image the perfections of 
Him for whom the heavens are too small. The 
Word of God is a life kindred to His own. In 
the Old Testament God revealed Himself imper- 
fectly in terms of speech ; in the New Testament 
He reveals Himself perfectly in terms of life. 

If we seek the origin of the title, Logos , we 
must distinguish between the term and the 
thought that it conveys. The term was in famil- 
iar use in the current speculations of the time. 
John borrowed it, transferred it from philosophy 
to religion ; and like Paul at Athens, proclaiming 
the Unknown God, unveiled the truth enshrined 
in the word. This Logos of which you speak, 
behold it incarnate i/i Jesus Christ. The thought 
expressed by the term is deeply rooted in the 
Old Testament, the common source from which 
John and Philo drew. Philo developed it phil- 
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osophically, under the guidance of Plato ; John 
historically, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. That the Xoyo? of Philo has striking 
points of analogy with the X6yo~? of John is mani- 
fest, but the points of difference are no less strik- 
ing. The teaching of Philo is vague, confused, 
uncertain, while John walks with assured step 
amid these high mysteries. Generically the X6yo$ 
of Philo differs from that of John because it sig- 
nifies not the Word but the Reason of God. 
Nowhere in the New Testament does Xoyo$ sig- 
nify reason, not even in Hebrews 4 : 12, “ for 
the word of God is quick and powerful,” where 
it is so rendered in Thayer’s Lexicon. Specific- 
ally it differs in three main particulars. ( a ) It 
is impersonal. This remains the more probable 
opinion, after all that has been written upon a 
question so vexed and difficult. And indeed the 
very fact that the question is raised shows how 
widely the philosopher differs from the evangel- 
ist. ( B ) It is not incarnate. With Philo’s doc- 
trine of the inherent evil of matter, it was impos- 
sible that the divine reason should become flesh. 
The Uyo$ of Philo emphasizes the separation of 
God frogi the world * the X6yo ? of John reveals 
God immanent in the world from the beginning, 
now manifest in the flesh. ( c ) It is not Mes- 
sianic. The truths of sin and salvation had little 
place in Philo’s system, and the hope of the 
Messiah if not lost had grown dim. Creation 
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therefore, but not redemption, is ascribed by 
Philo to the word; while redemption through 
the Word is the central thought of the Gospel. 
^Three distinct lines of preparation in the Old 
Testament converge upon the doctrine of the 
Word. ( a ) The word of God is represented as 
the instrument of His power, the revelation of 
His will. To it are ascribed, as here to the per- 
sonal Word : eternity — “ Forever, O Lord, thy 
word is settled in heaven ” (Ps. 1x9 : 89. Com- 
pare Is. 40 : 8 — “ The word of our God shall 
stand forever ”) ; creation — “ By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made ” (Ps. 33:6; Gen. 
1) ; illumination — “ Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet ” (Ps. 1 19: 105, 130); redemption (Ps. 
19:7-11; Ps. 1 19 passim; Is. 55:11). The 
word of Jehovah came to the prophets, and 
was seen by them (Is. 2:1; Micah 1 : 1). It 
is profoundly true alike of the physical and the 
spiritual nature of man that he does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. The doctrine of the 
word was developed by the Rabbis, and in the 
Targums the Memra, or word of Jehovah, is a 
frequent paraphrase of the divine name. 

( b ) Wisdom; especially as personified in the 
book of Proverbs, chapters eight and nine (com- 
pare Job 28). To it are ascribed, as here to the 
Word : eternity — “ The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of 
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old : I was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, or ever the earth was ” (Prov. 8 : 22, 23) ; 
creation — “ The Lord by wisdom founded the 
earth ” (Prov. 3:19; Ps. 136 : 5 ; Jer. 10 : 12 ; 
51 : 15. In Prov. 8 : 30 wisdom is termed a 
“ master workman ”) ; illumination — “ Counsel is 
mine and sound knowledge ” (Prov. 8 ; 14) ; 
loving intimacy with God — “ I was daily his de- 
light, rejoicing always before him (Prov. 8 : 30. 
Compare Prov. 30 : 4 — “ What is his son's 
name ? ”) ; dwelling with men — “ Rejoicing in 
his habitable earth ; and my delight was with 
the sons of men ” (Prov. 8: 31) ; redemption — 
“ She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her” (Prov. 3 ; 18), “ Whoso findeth me findeth 
life” (Prov. 8 : 35, 36). In the Apocryphal 
books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus wisdom is 
further personified; and in Luke 11 : 49 accord- 
ing to the most probable interpretation Christ 
calls Himself the wisdom of God. In the Book 
of Enoch go : 38, the Messiah is called the Word, 
but the passage is generally rejected by the 
critics. 

(c) The mysterious being called the angel of 
Jehovah, of the Covenant, of the Presence, who 
appears at intervals throughout the Old Scripture 
from Genesis to Malachi ; and is at once identi- 
fied with Jehovah and distinguished from Him 
(Gen. 16: 7, 13; 48: is, 16; Ex. 3: 2,4,6; Is. 
63: 9; Mai. 3:1). Whether that angel was a 
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creature acting in the name and by the authority 
of Jehovah, or the Second Person of the Trinity 
assuming visible form, which is the more prob- 
able opinion (see Hastings' B. D. Art. Angels 
II), in either case is prefigured the incarnation 
of the Word. Every theophany is a foreshad- 
owing of Christ come in the flesh. To these 
anticipations of the Word must be added of 
course the prophecies in which His advent and 
character are directly foretold and portrayed, 
culminating in the vivid picture of Is. 53. 

The general truth underlying all these repre- 
sentations is that God reveals Himself mediately, 
and that the medium of all revelation in nature 
and in grace is the Word. The word of man is 
the partial and inadequate expression of the 
inner life ,* the Word of God is the complete and 
perfect disclosure of the divine nature. Thus 
the prologue of the Gospel, which of all parts of 
the New Testament may appear at first glance 
most alien in form and spirit from the Old Scrip- 
ture, is seen to strike its roots deep down into 
the history, the law, the prophecy of the earlier 
dispensation, and the Word of John is one with 
the Jehovah of Moses. The creative and pro- 
phetic word reaches its full and final expression 
in the Word incarnate. In Christ God has mag- 
nified His word above all His name (Ps. 1 38 : 2) ; 
has given the highest revelation of His nature 
and His will. 
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Through the Word a threefold revelation has 
been granted to men. (a) To all mankind in 
His works of creation and providence, and in the 
common operations of His Spirit. “ All things 
were made by him/’ “ Between the speaking of 
God and the making of the creature,” said 
Augustine, “ what was there by which it was 
made but the Word?” “In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” He “ lighteth 
every man.” We must never lose sight of this 
primal relation which the Word sustains to His 
intelligent creatures. True and weighty are the 
words of Lightfoot : “ The creative and admin- 
istrative work of Christ the Word in the natural 
order of things is always emphasized in the 
writings of the apostles, when they touch upon 
the doctrine of His Person. It stands in the fore- 
front of the prologue of St John's Gospel; it is 
hardly less prominent in the opening of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. His mediatorial func- 
tion in the Church is represented as flowing 
from His mediatorial function in the world. 
With ourselves this idea has retired very much 
into the background. Though in the creed com- 
mon to all the churches we profess our belief in 
Him as the Being < through whom all things were 
created/ yet in reality this confession seems to 
exercise very little influence on our thoughts, 
and the loss is serious. How much our theolog- 
ical conceptions suffer in breadth and fulness by 
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the neglect, a moment's reflection will show. 
How much more hearty would be the sympathy 
of theologians with the revelations of science 
and the developments of history, if they habitu- 
ally connected them with the operation of the 
same divine Word who is the centre of all their 
religious aspirations, it is needless to say. 
Through the recognition of this idea with all 
the consequences which flow from it, as a living 
influence, more than in any other way, may we 
hope to strike the chords of that ‘ vaster music/ 
which results only from the harmony of knowl- 
edge and faith, and reverence and research ” 
(Com. on Col. Introd. III). He made the world, 
He loves the world, He died for the world ; the 
world is His. He rules it, He shall redeem it. 
We must not suffer His relation to the Church 
to obscure this larger relation to mankind. His 
purpose to save the elect is part of a vaster pur- 
pose that embraces the universe. 

( b ) Specially to the Jews as u his own ” ( r : 1 1). 
He was the head of the Old Testament Church 
as He is the head of the New Testament Church. 
“ They drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them; and the rock was Christ ” (i Cor. io: 4). 
Verse nine of the same chapter — “ neither let us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted/' — 
should read, as in the Revised Version, which 
yet places Christ in the margin, “ neither let us 
tempt the Lord” i. e., God. In designating the 
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Jews as His own , the Gospel ascribes to the 
Word the covenant relation of Jehovah to His 
people. He is also termed the bridegroom 
(3: 29), a familiar Old Testament figure to repre- 
sent the relation of God to Israel. Of Him 
Moses and the prophets wrote (1 : 45 ; 5 : 39, 46), 
His day Abraham rejoiced to see (8 : 56), His 
glory Isaiah saw (12 : 41). Thus the gnostic con- 
ception is overthrown, prevalent in the days of 
John, that the God of the Old Testament and 
the God of the New are distinct and antagonistic. 

(o) His manifestation in the flesh. This rev- 
elation, granted of necessity to few in the begin- 
ning, is designed for the race, so that the words 
with which David describes the disclosure of God 
in nature Paul applies to the preaching of the 
gospel — “ Their sound went out into all the earth, 
and their words unto the end of the world ” 
Rom. (10:18). The prophets spake to Israel, 
the apostles were sent into all the earth. Reve- 
lation, compressed for a time within the limits of 
a single people, resumes its original form, and is 
addressed to mankind. 

Observe the growing clearness of the revela- 
tion. In the creation His eternal power and God- 
head are disclosed; in the Old Testament His 
will and the promise of the Savior ; in the New 
Testament His grace and truth, the law and the 
promise fulfilled. 

The Word then is the sole and sufficient reve- 
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lation of God. Through Him only is God known. 
Every disclosure of the divine nature, in creation, 
in providence, in grace, in the Old Testament 
and the New, to the world, to the Jew, to the be- 
liever, is made through Him. He is the Word 
of God, the light and life of men. Not to believe 
upon Him is to abide in darkness (12 : 46). “ No 

one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him ” 
(Matt. 1 1 : 27). “ No one cometh unto the Father, 

but by me ”(14:6). “ No man hath seen God at 

any time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” 
(1 : 18). In commenting on these words Chry- 
sostom cites several passages from the Scripture 
in which men are said to have seen God, and 
asks, “ How then saith John, no man hath seen 
God at any time? It is to declare that all 
these were instances of (his) condescension, not 
the vision of the essence itself unveiled. For had 
they seen the very nature, they would not have 
beheld it under different forms, since that is 
simple, without form, or parts, or bounding lines. 
It sits not, nor stands, nor walks ; these things 
belong all to bodies. But how he is, he only 
knoweth.” 

In the first verse of the Gospel th ree predicates 
are ascribed to the Word. 

He was “in the beginning.” “That 
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which was from the beginning” (i John I : i). 
With these words Moses introduces the story of 
creation and J ohn the story of redemption. Since 
by Him all things were made (1:4), He existed 
before the creation; and if not created He is 
eternal. (See Lightfoot’s note on the term first- 
born of all creation, Col. 1:15.) The eternity of 
God is similarly expressed by reference to the 
creation in Ps. 90 : 2 — “ Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God.” The Word was not 
only in the beginning, He is the beginning — 
“ the beginning of the creation of God ” (Rev. 
3 : 14). “ I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 

beginning and the end” (Rev. 21:6; 22:13). 
He is the First Cause and the Final Cause of the 
Creation, for “all things have been created 
through him, and unto him ; and he is before 
all things, and in him all things consist” (Col. 
1 : 16). If with the fathers generally, Westcott 
and Hort, the margin of the Revised Version, 
and the American revisers, we place a period 
after ovSk ev in 1 : 3, so ^ to read, “ Without him 
was not anything made. That which hath been 
made was life in him,” the Word is represented 
as not only the maker but the life-giver and 
preserver of the universe, “ upholding all things 
by the word of his power ” (Heb. I : 3). But 
the combination of the perfect ytyovev with 
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is so singular that some early authorities substi- 
tute ear iv for Ijv. Moreover by this pointing the 
sentence is rendered harsh and obscure. On in- 
ternal grounds therefore the usual punctuation 
with the period after yiyovev is to be preferred. 
The truth is stated after John's manner posi- 
tively and negatively, and with emphatic fulness 
of phrase. The difficult passage (8:25), which 
the Revised Version renders, in substantial ac- 
cord with the Authorized Version, “They said 
therefore unto him, Who art thou ? Jesus said 
unto them, Even that which I have also spoken 
unto you from the beginning" — is interpreted by 
Augustine with his wonted ingenuity. “ What 
did they say to him? <Who art thou?* For 
when thou saidst, If ye believe not that I am ; 
thou didst not tell us what thou wert. Who art 
thou, that we may believe ? He answered, the 
Beginning. . . . For just as if by saying, 

Who art thou ? they had said nothing else than 
this, What shall we believe thee to be ? He re- 
plied, The Beginning ; that is, Believe me (to be) 
the Beginning . . . and he added: for (as 

such) I also speak to you ; that is, having hum- 
bled myself on your account, I have conde- 
scended to such words. . . . Therefore, said 

he, believe me to be the beginning ; for, that you 
may believe, I not only am, but also speak to 
you" (Com. in loc.). For the present margin 
which reads, “ How is it that I even speak to you 
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at all ? ” and might well be omitted, the American 
revisers substitute, “ Altogether that which I also 
speak unto you/’ which is probably the best ren- 
dering yet suggested, though none is free from 
difficulty. 

The purpose of redemption was formed in 
that eternity in which God dwelt alone. “ He 
chose us in him before the foundation of the 
world ” (Eph. 1:4). In Rev. 13:8 it is uncer- 
tain whether we should read “ written in the 
book of life of the Lamb that hath been slain 
from the foundation of the world,” or with the 
margin of the Revised Version, and the Ameri- 
can revisers, “ written from the foundation of the 
world in the book of life of the Lamb that hath 
been slain.” The gospel records the unfolding 
of this eternal purpose in time. “ Christ, . . . 

who was foreknown indeed before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifested at the end 
of the times for your sake” (1 Peter 1 : 20). 
“ Who saved us and called us with a holy call- 
ing, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before times eternal, but hath 
now been manifested by the appearing of our 
Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Tim. 1 :g f 10). 

Jesus declared His preexistence in explicit 
terms. “ Before Abraham was, I am” (8:58), 
“The glory which I had with thee before the 
world was ” (17:5). The Eternal Father has an 
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Eternal Son. “ Thou lovedst me before the foun- 
dation of the world” (17:24). In the light of 
these passages must be interpreted the phrases, 
« He descended from heaven ”(3:1 3, 31) “ ascend- 
ing where he was before ” (6 : 62). To the same 
effect is the witness of John the Baptist. He 
holds a prominent place in the opening chapter, 
for in him, as in Moses and Elijah on the Mount, 
the old dispensation rendered homage to Christ. 
The enigmatic form of his witness was adapted 
to awaken interest and arrest attention — “ after 
me cometh a man which is become before me ; 
for he was before me” (1 : 30). Some interpret 
his words of time only, and others of rank only ; 
but the true interpretation embraces both. He 
who came after me in time, entering later upon 
His ministry, is in honor preferred before me, be- 
cause from eternity He was before me. His 
priority in rank is unique because it is based 
upon His priority in time, while yet He appeared 
later upon the scene. In respect to His human 
nature subsequent to John, He takes precedence 
by virtue of His divine nature. 

A striking contrast between John the Baptist 
and Jesus, the voice and the Word, suggested by 
Origen (On John, Bk. 2:26), is drawn out by 
Augustine with great force and skill. “ A word 
is something even without a voice, for a word in 
the heart is as truly a word as after it is out- 
spoken ; while a voice is nothing, a mere un- 
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meaning sound, an empty cry, unless it be also 
the vehicle of a word. But when they are thus 
united, the voice in a manner goes before the 
word, for the sound strikes the ear before the 
sense is conveyed to the mind ; yet while it thus 
goes before it in this act of communication, it is 
not really before it, but the contrary. Thus, 
when we speak, the word in our hearts must pre- 
cede the voice on our lips, which voice is yet the 
vehicle by which the word in us is transferred to, 
and becomes also a word in, another ; but this 
being accomplished, or rather in the very accom- 
plishment of this, the voice has passed away, 
exists no more ; but the word which is planted 
now in the other’s heart, no less than in our own, 
abides. All this Augustine transfers to the Lord 
and to His forerunner. John is nothing without 
Jesus; Jesus just what before He was without 
John : however to men the knowledge of Him 
may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly hav- 
ing been before, him. John so soon as he had 
accomplished his mission, passing away, having 
no continual significance for the Church of God ; 
but Jesus, of whom he had told, and to whom 
he witnessed, abiding forever” (quoted from 
Trench, N T. Syn., § 89). 

The arguments by which such scholars as 
Beyschlag and Wendt attempt to prove that 
Jesus taught only His ideal preexistence, in the 



thought and purpose of God, are refuted by the 
simple fact that such language is never employed 
by men or concerning men in Scripture, though 
they too have a place in the divine plan even 
before their birth. “ Before I formed thee in the 
belly I knew thee, and before thou earnest forth 
out of the womb I sanctified thee ” (Jer. I : 5). 
Compare the prophecies relating to John the 
Baptist. It is only necessary to set these two 
classes of passages side by side to see how wide 
is the difference between them. Sir Thomas 
Browne says, “ Before Abraham was, I am, is the 
saying of Christ ; yet it is true in some sense if I 
say it of myself ; for I was not only before my- 
self, but Adam, that is in the idea of God, and 
the decree of that synod held from all eternity ” 
(j R el. Med. 1 : 59). There is no before or after in 
the divine mind to which all time is present. In 
the words, “ Before Abraham was, I am,” we 
catch the echo of Exodus 3 : 14, “ I am that I 
am.” The change of the verb, Abraham was , I 
am, the use of the personal pronoun, and the 
j contrast with the historic figure of Abraham, all 

| point unmistakably to the personal preexistence 

I of the Word. 

He was with God. The phrase npb$ rbv 
j. fteov denotes not a passive but an active relation, 

1 not mere abiding with, but the direction of the 

j nature towards, intercourse, communion. The 

j combination of the preposition of motion with 
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indicates that this tendency towards God is 
the permanent state of the Word, who is ever 
proceeding from Him and ever returning to Him. 
In i : 1 8 the thought is conveyed by the phrase 
in the bosom of the Father. Similar expressions 
are found in 13: 23 — “ There was at the table re- 
clining on Jesus* bosom one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved/* and Luke 16 : 22, 23 — “ And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, and that he 
was carried away by the angels into Abraham*s 
bosom ” — the rich man “ seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom ” ; and denote inti- 
macy, affection, and dependence. “ The eternal 
life, which was with the Father” (1 John 1 : 2). 
The names given to the Second Person of the 
Trinity are drawn from His relation to the First 
Person — Word, Son. 

\*(c) He was God. The Personality of the 
Word is declared. His Deity, conspicuous 
throughout the Gospel, is expressly affirmed. 

stands emphatically first. The unity of na- 
ture in the Godhead is disclosed, and the distinc- 
tion of Persons. He who was with God is God. 
To be adequate the Word must be divine. The 
only perfect mirror of God is God. He is the 
effulgence of the Fathers glory, and the very 
image of His substance (Heb. 1 : 3). “ Accord- 
ingly, as though uttering Himself, the Father be- 
gat the Word equal to Himself in all things ; for 
He Id not have uttered Himself wholly and 
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perfectly, if there were in His Word anything 
more or less than in Himself” (Augustine, On the 
Trinity r 1 5 : 14). The only other instance in the 
Gospel in which the Word is explicitly called 
God is in 20 : 28 — “ Thomas said unto him, my 
Lord and my God”; homage which Jesus ac- 
cepted without rebuke. The text of 1 : 18 — 
“ The only begotten Son,” or “ God only begot- 
ten” — is too doubtful both upon internal and 
external grounds to sustain an argument. There 
are few passages in the New Testament in which 
the evidence on either side is so nearly balanced, 
and it is impossible to pronounce with confidence 
in favor of either reading. For 016$ see Ezra 
Abbot, Critical Essays ; for #eo$, Hort, Two 
Dissertations . The attributes of deity are as- 
cribed to the Word in relation to the universe, of 
which He is the maker ; to men, of whom He is 
the light and life; and to the Jews, who are His 
own. 

It is evident therefore that Jesus is termed the 
Son of God upon the ground of an eternal rela- 
tion. The title will be examined at length in 
the chapter following. But it is further true that 
the ethical relation is more frequently if not 
more emphatically presented. In 8 : 42 — •“ I 
came forth and am come from God ” — in too &eoo 
— Jesus is not speaking of a metaphysical rela- 
tion but of a historical fact; not of His eternal 
generation but of His incarnation. I came forth 
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from Him, sent by Him, and am here in obedi- 
ence to His will. Of similar tenor are the 
phrases to come forth napd. (16: 27) and &tco #eod 
(13 : 3; 16: 30). The prepositions denote dif- 
ferent forms of relationship, but no one of them 
requires the meaning, came forth from the being 
of God (Winer, N. T. Grammar , § 47). In 16 : 28 
— “ I came out from (&r) the Father, and am 
come into the world ; again, I leave the world, 
and go unto the Father ” — it is again His his- 
torical mission of which He speaks. I came into 
the world is parallel with I leave the zvorld, and / 
came forth from the Father is parallel with I go 
unto the Father \ The metaphysical relation must 
be deduced from the historical fact Men must 
recognize that He is sent from God before they 
will believe that He is born of God. 

He is the only begotten Son of the Father. 
“ Do you ask of me whether the Son were born ? 
I answer 1 born/ For He would not be a son if 
not born. So when I say the Son always was, I 
/ say in fact ‘was always born/ And who under- 
stands was always born? Give me an eternal 
fire, and I will give thee an eternal brightness ” 
(Augustine). 

Ordinarily when the subordination of the Son 
is alluded to in the Gospel, the reference is to His 
estate of humiliation. “The Father who is 
greater than all (10: 29) is greater than I” 
(*4 : 28). How much more than man must He 
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be who thought it needful to own Himself less 
than God. In assuming our nature the Eternal 
Son was made “ a little lower than the angels ” 
(Heb. 2: 9). But that temporal subordination 
rests upon an eternal subordination which lies in 
the titles Word and Son . The Son may become 
subject to the Father because He was always 
subordinate to the Father. In the happy phrase 
of Hilary of Poitiers He is inferior to the Father 
generatione but not genere. Paul compares the 
relation of Father and Son to the relation of 
husband and wife. “ The head of every man is 
Christ : and the head of the woman is the man ; 
and the head of Christ is God” (1 Cor. 11:3). 
Man and woman are of the same nature (Gen. 

1 : 27), equal in Christ (Gal. 3 : 28), yet the 
woman is subordinate to the man. The Father 
and the Son are the same in substance, equal in 
power and glory, yet the Son is subordinate to 
the Father. If these representations of the 
Scripture be set side by side, they can be recon- 
ciled only by the doctrine of the essential equal- * 
ity and personal subordination of the Son. The 
Word eternally proceeds from God, the Son is 
eternally begotten of the Father. The Word was 
with God distinguishes the Son from the Father; 
the Word was God identifies Him with the Father. 
They are onq in nature, distinct in Person. This 
is the truths clearly taught in 10: 30 — “ I and the 
Father are one.” "He said not, I am the 
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Father ; or, I and the Father is one person ; but 
when he says, I and the Father are one, hear 
both, both the one, unum , and the are, sumus, 
and thou shalt be delivered both from Charybdis 
and from Scylla. In these two words, in that He 
said one y He delivers thee from Arius ; in that He 
said are y He delivers thee from Sabellius. If one , 
therefore not diverse; if are , therefore both 
Father and Son. For He would not say are of 
one person ; but on the other hand, He would 
not say one of diverse” (Augustine, Tract, on 
John 36 : 9). To the same effect see Ambrose, On 
the Holy Spirit 3; 116, 117, Tertullian, Against 
Praxeas 22, Hippolytus, Against Noetus 7. 

How profound was the impression made by the 
life and teaching of Jesus upon this pious Jew, 
whose Epistles and Apocalypse evince such 
lofty conceptions of God and righteousness, that 
he accepted and recorded claims like these. In 
the prologue of the Gospel and in the Apocalypse 
he exalts J esus to the throne of God. The very fact 
that the disciples came so slowly to apprehend 
the significance of Jesus' claims indicates how 
alien were those claims from their traditions, 
their prejudices, their customary modes of 
thought, and how strong was the evidence that 
compelled belief. T he bosom frien d o f Jesus 
ren dered Him the l oftiest honor . ( I gnorance is 
the mother of superstition, k nowledg e is the 
mother of devotion.) 


IV 

THE WORD — HIS EARTHLY MISSION 

This is the theme of the Gospel. Jesus is 
God’s revelation to man, God’s sacrifice for man. 
To deny that He is come in the flesh is the mark 
of antichrist (i John 4:2, 3; 2 John 7); for 
through the flesh the revelation is made, the sac- 
rifice is offered. He suffered as man that He 
might redeem as God. God could not die, man 
could not redeem. That He might die and re- 
deem, He must be both God and man. 

We may consider the Manner and the Purpose 
of His coming. 

1. The Manner of His coming . — “ The Word 
became flesh.” The story of His birth, related 
at length by Matthew and Luke, is compressed 
into a phrase. in the usage of John signi- 

fies (a) literally, the soft parts of the body. 
“ Flesh and bones ” (Luke 24 : 39 ; Rev. 17:16; 
19:18, 21). It is used figuratively in 6:Siff. 
To eat the flesh and drink the blood of Jesus is 
to partake of the benefits of His sacrifice. In 
6 : 63 flesh is contrasted with spirit. “ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I have spoken unto you are 
105 
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spirit, and are life.” It is not the feeding upon 
My body but the appropriation of the truth that 
gives life, (b) The animal, sensuous nature of 
man. In 1:13 it is opposed to avrjp as the 
sensual to the rational : “ which were born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” Sensual desire is the lust 
of the flesh (1 John 2 : 16). (c) Human nature in 

its entirety. It is by the flesh that man is distin- 
guished from other rational creatures. In con- 
trast with the lower animals he is spirit ; in con- 
trast with the angels he is flesh. Regarded from 
above he is flesh, regarded from beneath he is 
spirit — “ half dust, half Deity.” Flesh may sig- 
nify therefore man fallen, as spirit signifies man 
renewed. “ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit ” (3:6). All flesh is all mankind (17:2). 
When Jesus said to the Pharisees, “ Ye judge 
after the flesh ” (8: 15), He did not mean, you 
judge Me after your own carnal nature, but you 
judge merely by My bodily appearance, that 
which meets the eye; and therefore regard Me 
only as man. “ Judge not according to appear- 
ance, but judge righteous judgment ” (7 : 24). 

To become flesh is to become man. “ After 
me cometh a man which is preferred before me ” 
(1 : 30). “ But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth ” (8:40). But flesh 
forms a clearer antithesis to spirit, and gives 
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prominence to His humiliation. He was pure 
spirit, He became flesh. The term represents 
man on the side of his weakness and frailty, 
designates him by his lower and mortal part 
“ My spirit shall not strive with man forever, for 
that he also is flesh ” (Gen. 6 : 3). But man's 
nature, flesh and spirit alike, is of God, and no 
part of it is originally or inherently corrupt. 
The flesh is necessarily weak — ■" the body of our 
humiliation” (Phil. 3:21), but not necessarily 
sinful It is not sin, but the seat of sin (Rom. 
7 : 17, 18). It is actually and universally, but not 
primarily or essentially, corrupt, and therefore 
the Word could come in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, yet remain pure. “ Thus the idea of evil 
attaches to the flesh not in virtue of what it is 
essentially, but from the undue preponderance 
which is given to it. The flesh serves for the 
manifestation of character. It ministers to other 
powers. It becomes evil when it is made supreme 
or dominates. It does not include the idea of 
sinfulness, but it describes human personality on 
the side which tends to sin, and on which we 
actually have sinned ” (Westcott on Epistles of 
John. Additional note on 1 John 3:19. The 
whole note will repay study). 

In becoming flesh He assumed not a human 
body alone, but human nature, body (2 : 21 ; 
19 : 38), soul (10 : 15 ; 12 : 27), and spirit (r 1 : 33; 
13: 21; 19:30). The personality of the Word 
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was not lost or impaired by reason of the change. 
He who dwelt in the flesh among men is He who 
dwelt in glory with the Father before the world 
was. He added the human nature to the divine. 
“When therefore he had said, ‘born of God/ 
lest we should, as it were, be filled with amaze- 
ment and trembling at such grace, at grace so 
great as to exceed belief, that men are born of 
God, as if assuring thee, he says, ‘And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us/ 
Why then dost thou marvel that men are born 
of God ? Consider God Himself born of men ” 
(Augustine on John, Tract. 2:15). 

Man does not cease to be man in becoming the 
son of God; the Word does not cease to be God 
in becoming the Son of man. The two natures 
form one Person. To the Incarnate Word are 
ascribed both divine attributes and human expe- 
riences, and the qualities of both natures are re- 
ferred to the one Person. The union of two na- 
tures in one Person is as inscrutable as the union 
of three Persons in one nature. The dual na- 
ture of man affords no analogy, for nature in 
that case signifies not substance but disposition. 
We have one nature, which is partly good and 
partly evil, as in the body the tendencies to health 
and disease subsist side by side. John of Da- 
mascus makes use of a striking figure, suggested 
by Origen (De Prin . 2: 6, 6). “Take the case 
of the flaming sword ; just as in it the natures of 
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I the fire and the steel are preserved distinct, so 

[ also are their two energies and their effects. For 

\ the energy of the steel is its cutting power, and 

| that of the fire is its burning power, and the cut 

is the effect of the energy of the steel, and the 
burn is the effect of the energy of the fire ; and 
| these are kept quite distinct in the burned cut, 

and in the cut burn, although neither does the 
burning take place apart from the cut after the 
union of the two, nor the cut apart from the 
burning ; and we do not maintain on account of 
the twofold natural energy that there are two 
flaming swords, nor do we confuse the essential 
difference of the energies on account of the unity 
of the flaming sword. In like manner also in the 
case of Christ his divinity possesses an energy 
that is divine and omnipotent, while his humanity 
has an energy such as is our own” (On the 
Orthodox Faith 3 : 15). “ Should any one pour 

water over flaming steel, it is that which natur- 
ally suffers by the water, I mean the fire, that is 
quenched, but the steel remains untouched (for it 
is not the nature of steel to be destroyed by 
water) ; much more then when the flesh suffered 
did his only passionless divinity escape all pas- 
sion although abiding inseparable from it ” 
(Id. 3 : 26). Through grace He is humbled that 
by grace man may be exalted. 

Having assumed the nature of man, He dwelt, 
tabernacled f among men. The thought of tran >. 
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sient sojourn originally suggested by the word 
finds no place in the usage of John. He employs 
it elsewhere only in the Apocalypse, where it is 
applied to the abode of God with His people and 
of the redeemed in heaven (7:15; 12 : 12 ; 13:6; 
21:3). He is Immanuel, God with us. The vis- 
ible presence of God among men, prefigured in 
the tabernacle and the temple, is realized in Him. 
u We beheld his glory ” — primarily, we the apos- 
tles ; then those “ that believe on his name ” 
(verse 12) ; now all believers in the mirror of the 
written Word — “ We all, with unveiled face be- 
holding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord ” 
(2 Cor. 3:18, margin of the Revised Version, 
and American revisers. Comp. 2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
The word is here employed in contrast to the 
partial and fleeting theophanies of the Old Scrip- 
ture. He did not simply appear to men and 
vanish, as under the earlier dispensation; He 
made His home with them. 

The main teaching of the four Gospels respect- 
ively may be summed up in the words, Law, 
Power, Grace, Glory. John alone of the evan- 
gelists does not relate the story of the transfigura- 
tion, for the transfigured Christ illumines every 
page. The glory of God is the outshining of the 
divine perfections, the manifestation of the divine 
excellence. Under the old covenant it was rep- 
resented by the Shekinah, the light that symbol- 
ized and disclosed the presence of God with 
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Israel. Moses craved a clearer revelation, and 
prayed, “shew me thy glory” (Ex. 33:18). 
Isaiah saw the glory of God in his temple (ch. 6), 
and that glory was the glory of the Eternal 
Word (John 12:41). The glory of the Word is 
the glory of an only begotten Son, partaker of 
the Father's nature, heir of the Father's wealth — 
“ whom he appointed heir of all things ” (Heb. 
1 : 2). In relation to God He is the only begot- 
ten ; in relation to nature (Col. 1:15) and to His 
people (Rom. 8 : 29) He is the first-born. He is 
full of grace and truth, qualities in which His 
glory essentially consists. 

In the law God told men, in Christ He shows 
men, what He is, comes down within their reach, 
where their eyes may see Him, their ears may 
hear, their hands may handle. Then His back 
was seen (Ex. 33:23), now His face (2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
The Word is God expressed. The Infinite Spirit 
becomes local and visible in Him. Because man 
could not rise to God, God descends to man. 
The Infinite assumes the form of the finite, that 
finite creatures may apprehend Him. God be- 
comes flesh that flesh may know Him. He who 
has always been seeking to disclose Himself, re- 
vealing His wisdom and His power in the works 
of His hands, striving to utter Himself in rites 
and types and symbols under the old economy, 
clothing spiritual truth in sensible forms, found 
the clearest medium of revelation in a human 
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life. God may become man because man is God- 
like ; man may know God in man as he could 
not know Him in any other form. If God as- 
sumes visible shape, He will take upon Him the 
form of man, because this is at once the most 
intelligible to men, and the nearest approach 
to the divine. “ Thou hast made him but little 
lower than God ” (Ps. 8 : 5). When the Divine 
Spirit condescends to a material dwelling-place, 
there is none besides so apt as that in which the 
human spirit is enshrined. The divine is trans- 
lated into terms of human life and experience. 
He who is omnipresent and eternal submits to the 
limitations of space and time, because space and 
time are the conditions and the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge. By assuming flesh the Word 
became visible and tangible, susceptible of suffer- 
ing and death. 1 

2. The Purpose of His coming . — It is ex- 
pressed in various phrases. In general He came 
to do the will of God (5 : 3 ° ; 6 : 38 ; 7:18; 
8: 50). He did nothing of Himself (5: 19); 
His teaching was not His own (7: 16; 8: 
28, 40; 12: 49, 50) ; His works were given 
Him of the Father (5 : 36) ; it was His meat 
to do the Father's will (4 : 34) ; and He sought 
only the Father's glory in life (7: *18) and in 

1 Thomas Aquinas teaches that on the ground at once of dig- 
nity and necessity no other nature than the human could be as- 
sumed by the Word (3 : 4 :1). 
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death (12: 28; 13: 31, 32). He prayed that 
He might be glorified that God might be glori- 
fied in Him (17 : 1), Often He spake of My 
time , My hour , , indicating that the whole course 
of His life was ordered by the Father. “ I 
must work,” He said (9 : 4), I as other men, obe- 
dient to the divine will. He even declared that 
the Father, who loved Him before the founda- 
tion of the world, loved Him because He became 
obedient unto death. “ Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I may take it again” (10: 17. Comp. Phil. 
2 : 8, 9). His life was hallowed by prayer. 
Three prayers of Jesus are recorded in the Gos- 
pel. ( a ) At the grave of Lazarus. “ Father, I 
thank thee that thou heardest me. And I 
know that thou hearest me always ; but because 
of the multitude which standeth around I said it, 
that they may believe that thou didst send me ” 
(11:41). The words point to a prayer previously 
offered, (b) The request of the Greeks to see 
Him brought vividly to His mind the thought 
of His approaching death, and He exclaimed, 
“ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I 
say ? Father, save me from this hour,” from the 
suffering that lies just before me. Of Him, too, 
it may reverently be said, the spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was weak. There was no more sin 
in that recoil from pain and suffering and anguish 
of soul than in the quiver of the nerves when the 
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nails tore through the tender flesh. But how 
soon and how nobly the spirit conquered. “ For 
this cause ” — to endure this suffering — “ came I 
unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name,” 
whatever may befall me. This is the spirit that 
breathes in the prayer of Gethsemane, “ not my 
will, but thine, be done.” Strong emotion 
speaks in these broken words (12: 27, 28). (c) 
The high priestly prayer in chapter seventeen, 
which will be considered hereafter. It is also 
noted that He gave thanks in breaking the 
bread for the multitude (6 : 11), though the 
words that He used are not preserved. We find 
in His prayers adoration, thanksgiving, petition, 
submission ; but never confession. 

Specifically, He came as the bread of heaven, 
that a mall may eat and not die (6 : 50) ; that 
men may have life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly (10 : 10) ; to give light to the world (8 : 12; 
12:46); to bear witness to the truth (18: 37) ; 
not to judge the world, but to save the world 
(3:17; 12 : 47). Yet judgment though not the 
purpose is the inevitable result of His mission in 
the case of those who do not believe (8 : 15, 16 ; 
9 : 39). If the salvation which He proffers were 
accepted by all, there would be no room for 
judgment “ I judge no man. Yea, and if I 
judge ” — if judgment be forced upon me by the 
unbelief of men — “ my judgment is true ” (8 : 16). 

Whether the Word would have become incar- 
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nate if man had not sinned, is a question to 
which the Scripture returns no direct and explicit 
answer. Among recent writers the affirmative 
is maintained by Westcott, Epistles of John , p. 
273, Martensen, Christian Dogmatics , § 131, 
Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 302, 
and Ottley, Art. Incarnation , Hastings' B. D., p. 
465. On the other side see Kuyper, Holy 
Spirit , p. 242, Calvin, Instt , Bk. II, chap. 12, and 
Thos. Aquinas, 3 : 1 : 3. Here it must suffice to 
say that His coming is uniformly associated in 
Scripture with the purpose of redemption. The 
New Testament treats of the relation of God not 
so much to man the creature as to man the sinner . 
If other purposes are involved in the incarnation, 
they are so overshadowed by the purpose of re- 
demption that no distinct trace of them can be 
found in the New Testament ; and the question 
belongs rather to the realm of speculation than 
of exposition. 

Gathering these varied representations in a 
single phrase, we learn that He came to redeem 
man by revealing God, for to know God is life 
eternal. 

He reveals God in various ways. 

(A) Supremely in His Person. He was in the 
Father, and the Father in Him (14 : 10-12). In 
point of character there is nothing in Him which 
is not in God ; there is nothing in God which is 
not in Him. The fulness of the Godhead dwells 
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in Him in bodily form. He manifested to His 
disciples the name of the Father (17 : 6), and in 
that name, that divine revelation of the grace 
and truth of God which was given Him for them, 
He prayed that they might be kept (17 : 11, 12). 
To see Him is to see the Father (14 : 9 ; 12 : 45) ; 
to know Him is to know the Father (8 : 19; 
16: 3); to believe in Him is to believe in God 
(12 : 44) ; to hate Him is to hate God (15 : 23, 24) ; 
to glorify Him is to glorify God (11:4; 13 : 31, 
32) ; He is to be honored as the Father (5 : 23), 
and trusted as the Father (14 : 1). He accepted 
from men the loftiest titles — the Son of God, the 
King of Israel (1 : 49; 12 : 13, 15); the Holy 
One of God (6 : 69) ; the Christ, the Son of God 
(1 1 : 27) ; Master and Lord (13:13; 15 : 1 5, 20) ; 
my Lord and my God (20 : 28). There was no 
title so lofty, no honor so exalted, no devotion 
so absolute, that He rejected it at the hands of 
men. The utmost that they could give He re- 
ceived as His due, and suffered them to render 
to Him all that God requires. 

In His human nature He enjoyed that direct 
communion with God which belonged to unfallen 
man. Angels appear only once in the Gospel, 
at the sepulchre (20:12); and are alluded to 
once by Jesus — “ Ye shall see the heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man ” (1 : 51) ; and once by the 
people, when a voice came from heaven, and 
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some said that it thundered, while others said 
“ An angel hath spoken to him ” (12 : 29). The 
reference to the troubling of the water by the 
angel in 5 : 4 must of course be rejected. In 
Matthew and Luke the angels play a considerable 
part; in John Jesus is represented as in such 
close communion with the Father on the one 
hand and with the disciples on the other that 
there is little room for the intermediate ministry 
of angels. But we must not disregard the clear 
intimation of angelic ministry in 1:51. Jesus 
said to Nathanael, Do you wonder that I read 
your heart, that I knew the workings of your soul 
under the fig-tree? You shall see something 
greater, the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of man. The words ex- 
press the constant and unbroken intercourse of 
Jesus with heaven. But the specific reference to 
the angels is not satisfied by a purely symbolic 
interpretation. In this intercourse the angels are 
represented as bearing a part. And their rela- 
tion to Jesus is twofold. As He is man, they are 
ministering spirits (Heb. 1 : 14), and wait upon 
Him in His hour of need, in the wilderness (Matt. 
4:11), and in the garden (Luke 22 : 43). As He 
is the Son of God, they are His servants, obedient 
to His will. This the disciples recognized, and 
in this the promise was fulfilled. 

God is holy is the message of the Old Testa- 
ment, God is love is the message of the New. 
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Holiness and love find their supreme exhibition 
in Jesus Christ. The Jews and the Romans 
honored virtue, and created the Pharisee and the 
Stoic ; the Greeks worshipped love, and perverted 
it to animal passion. Perfect holiness and per- 
fect love are united in Christ alone — holiness 
without pride, love without sin. In Him the 
holiness of God was tested by temptation, the 
love of God was measured by sacrifice. The 
divine holiness appears in Him not exalted above 
reach of temptation, but treading the ways of 
earthly life, amid suffering and sin, tempted in all 
points, yet remaining pure as the light. Creation 
cost God a word, providence a decree ; redemp- 
tion cost Him the blood of His own Son. 

Light is thrown upon His Person by the titles 
Son of man and Son of God. 

Son of man} The title is more frequent in the 
earlier Gospels than in John. Matthew records 
it thirty times, Mark fourteen, Luke twenty-five, 
John twelve. (See list in Hastings" B. D. ; Vol. 4, 
p. 579 > art. Son of man . The whole article is 
worthy of careful study.) As a title of humilia- 
tion it was felt to be appropriate to His lips 
alone, and is given Him only by Stephen (Acts 
7 : 56). “ Jesus ... is not the Son of man, 
but the Son of God” (Ep. of Barnabas 12). It 
is a Messianic title, drawn from Daniel 7 : 1 3ff., a 
passage which Jesus distinctly applied to Him- 
1 See Dalman’s Words of Jesus t pp. 234-267. . 
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self in Matthew 24 : 30 and 26 : 64. There the 
four kingdoms are contrasted with the kingdom 
that shall destroy them in three respects, (a) In 
origin. They are from the sea, the figure of the 
world; this is from heaven. ( b ) In character. 
They are bestial ; this is human, humane. The 
Godlike in man triumphs over the beast. ( c ) In 
duration. They are transient, this is eternal. As 
in the case of the servant of Jehovah of Isaiah, 
it is debated whether Daniel’s phrase, one like 
unto a son of man,” designates the Messianic 
people or the Messianic King. Both views are 
represented in Hastings’ B. D., Articles Daniel and 
Messiah . For our purpose the difference is not 
important As the promise relating to the seed 
of the woman (Gen. 3:15) is fulfilled to man- 
kind through Christ, so the prophecies concern- 
ing Israel are fulfilled through Israel’s King. 
Jesus applied the prediction to Himself, and as- 
serted that not only in form but in fact He was 
man. Every promise and prophecy of good is 
accomplished in Him. 

Early in the history of the church this truth 
was assailed. There were those who denied 
Him a human body, there were those who 
denied Him a human soul. The denial of His 
true humanity was one of the characteristic 
errors of gnosticism. That this subtle form of 
heresy took its rise in apostolic times is evi- 
dent from the Epistle to the Colossians, 1 and 
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2 Timothy, i John, and the Apocalypse. As- 
suming as a fundamental principle that matter 
is intrinsically evil, and that God can have no 
contact with it, the gnostics were forced to re- 
pudiate either the divinity or the humanity of 
Christ If He be God He cannot take to Him- 
self a material body. Thus gnosticism broke 
away from historical Christianity, rejected the 
witness of evangelists and apostles, and swept 
away the foundation of faith, yet sought to keep 
the truth while denying the fact, to retain the 
Christ of faith while rejecting the Christ of his- 
tory. To deny that He is man is to thrust God 
back into the darkness from which He came 
forth to save us. It is to follow the example of 
the savages who were so delighted with the gift 
of a sundial that in token of reverence they built 
a roof over it and shut out the sun. Moreover 
to deny the dual nature of Christ is to set aside 
His atoning work. The Redeemer is the God 
man. His humanity made His suffering possi- 
ble ; His divinity gave infinite value to His suf- 
fering. The immortal assumed mortality that 
He might die. The price of redemption is the 
blood of the Son of God. Against this wide- 
spread and dangerous error John contended in 
his Epistles, and over against it stands the title 
Son of man . His humanity is attested on every 
page. He had a true body and a reasonable 
soul. He experienced the physical conditions 
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of weariness, hunger, thirst, suffering, death ; 
and all the sinless emotions that operate in the 
soul of man, trouble, peace, joy, love, sympathy, 
sorrow. 

Observe the singular reading Met for prij S/iokoyet 
in I John 4: 3—“ Every spirit which confesseth 
not (annuileth) Jesus is not of God/* So West- 
cott and Hort in margin ; margin of the Revised 
Version, annuileth; Vulgate, solvit \ Socrates 
says that it was found in the ancient copies, and 
adds : “ The mutilation of this passage is attribu- 
table to those who desired to separate the divine 
nature from the human economy, or, to use the 
very language of the early interpreters, some 
persons have corrupted this epistle, aiming at 
separating the manhood of Christ from His 
deity. But the humanity is united to the divin- 
ity in the Savior, so as to constitute, not two 
persons, but one only” ( Hist \ Eccles. 7: 32). 
This reading is attested also by Irenseus (Hcer. 3 : 
16, -8), by Tertullian (Adv. Marc . 5 : 16), by 
Augustine (in loc.), and by Cassian (Seven Books 
on the Incarnation , 5 : 10). Lightfoot (Essays 
on Supernatural Religion , p. 118, note), Farrar 
Early Days of Christianity , in loc.), and Haupt, 
in loc., incline to accept it It is probably an an- 
cient gloss, and indicates the sense in which the 
early Church understood the words of the apostle. 

The title thus asserts in unmistakable terms 
the reality of His manhood. Whatever else He 
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might be, whatever more He might be, He was 
man. But further it suggests the quality of His 
manhood. The name belongs in general to all 
men, as it is used for example in Ps. 8 : 4, and 
throughout the prophecy of Ezekiel. In appro- 
priating to Himself this common name, Jesus de- 
clares that He is what the name denotes in 
supreme degree. In Him humanity is raised to 
the highest power. The title at once identifies 
Him with men, and distinguishes Him not from 
but among men. 

The peculiarity of His Person is twofold. 

1. He is the Perfect man. He alone fulfils 
the divine purpose in man’s creation, is what 
God made man and meant man to be. We are 
only sketches or suggestions of manhood. His 
character was like His robe, woven without 
seam. Therefore though He has the briefest of 
biographies He is the best known of men. 
Every word and act was a disclosure of His un- 
changing nature. It belongs to the perfection 
of the circle that if the smallest arc be given the 
whole circumference may be described. 

He claimed to be without sin. “ I do always 
the things that are pleasing to him ” (8 : 29). 
“ Which of you convicteth me of sin?” (8: 46). 
“ The prince of the world cometh ; and he hath 
nothing in me” (14: 30). The world shall be 
compelled to recognize His righteousness (16:10). 
He never betrayed the slightest consciousness of 
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sin ; prayed often, but never prayed for pardon* 
He distinguished Himself in this regard from the 
world — “I am not of the world" (17: 14, 16), 
and from the Jews — “ Ye are from beneath; I 
am from above" (8: 23, 35, 38). « Ye must be 
born again," He said to Nicodemus. Death was 
to Him not the wages of His own sin, but a vol- 
untary sacrifice for the sake of men. He died 
for the sins of others. “ For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself" (17: 19). This claim is the more 
remarkable because (1) He was a Jew, trained in 
the Old Testament, of which the cardinal doc- 
trines are the holiness of God and the sinfulness 
of man. Compare Peter’s words at Caesarea, “ I 
myself also am a man" (Acts xo : 26), and Paul’s 
at Lystra, “ We also are men of like passions with 
you" (Acts 14: 15). There spoke the pious 
Jew. (2) He was keenly conscious of the preva- 
lence and power of sin, and quick to detect it in 
other men. (3) He had the profoundest appre- 
hension of the spirituality of the law ; and in His 
teaching dealt always with the inner life of men, 
motive, disposition, character. (4) Self-right- 
eousness was to Him of all sins the most abhor- 
rent and the most sternly condemned (9 : 41). 
(5) He professed the closest intimacy with God, 
and in general as men draw near to Him they 
are overcome with the sense of their unworthi- 
ness (Job 42: 5, 6; Ps. 51; 130: 3; Is. 6: 5; 
64 : 6 ; Dan. 9 ; Luke 5:8; 1 John 1 : 8, 10 ; 
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i Tim. i : 15). The holier they become, the 
more sensible are they of sin. 

He was not only free from sin, but wholly 
consecrated to God. Beneath the shadow of the 
cross, as He passed His life in review, He said, 
“ I have kept my Father's commandments” 
(15 : 10). “ I have glorified thee on the earth, hav- 
ing finished the work thou didst give me to do ” 
(17: 4). In face of death He could discover no 
failure in duty, no stain upon His life. 

2. He is the Representative man. He is the 
seed of the woman, the last Adam, the seed of 
Abraham. As man fell in Adam, man is re- 
deemed in Him. He assumed to act on behalf 
of the race. The Son of man is everybody’s 
brother. The interests of humanity are entrusted 
to Him, the fortunes of mankind are bound up 
with His person. The character of men is be- 
trayed and shaped and their destiny determined 
by their relation to Him. If they are disposed 
to truth and righteousness, they will welcome 
Him in whom truth and righteousness are em- 
bodied. If they know God, they will recognize 
God in Him. And the attitude of God towards 
men is determined therefore by their attitude to- 
wards His Son. “ If any man serve me, him 
will the Father honor ” (12 : 26). “ He that lov- 
eth me shall be loved of my Father” (14: 21). 
He gives His life for the world. As He repre- 
sents God to man, so He represents man to God. 
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Son of man is therefore a term at once of 
character and of relation. Of itself it conveys 
simply the thpught of a perfect and representa- 
tive manhood. Whether it involves a higher 
claim must be determined by the predicates at- 
tached to it by Jesus, and by the Old Testament 
conception of the Messiah. What those predi- 
cates were will appear in the course of the expo- 
sition. It can hardly be questioned that in the 
thought of Jesus the Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment is divine. The question, “ If David then 
call him Lord, how is he his son ? ” (Matt. 22 : 45) 
can have no other answer. Then the use of a Mes- 
sianic title carries with it the claim of divinity. 

One question remains. Jesus carefully avoided 
the name Messiah, except in extraordinary cases, 
lest He should foster the carnal hopes of the 
Jews, and excite political disturbance. Why 
then did He wear so conspicuously a Messianic 
title ? In answer it must be observed that Son 
of man was not a current designation of the 
Messiah, nor did the Jews commonly regard the 
Messiah as divine. There lay in the title a claim 
which those only could understand who appre- 
hended the teaching of the Old Testament. The 
significance of the term broke gradually upon 
the Jews, and upon the disciples; and it was 
through the teaching of Jesus Himself that it 
came to be generally recognized as Messianic. 
It was therefore admirably adapted to His pur- 
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pose, for like the parable it at once veiled and 
revealed the truth, as men were prepared to re- 
ceive it In the beginning of His ministry He 
presented Himself to the people as their Messiah 
in the cleansing of the temple, but the signifi- 
cance of the act was not understood. Towards 
the close of His life the force of the term had 
grown clear. The people asked, The Christ of 
whom we read in the law abideth forever ; who 
is this Son of man, whom you identify with the 
Christ, yet declare shall be put to death ? 
(12: 34); and His judges understood that He 
claimed to be the Son of man, the Son of God, 
and the Christ (Luke 22 : 67-70). 

Son of God} This term Jesus nowhere ap- 
plies to Himself directly in the earlier Gospels, 
though in several instances (Matt. 11:27; 28 : 19; 
Mark 13: 32; Luke 10: 22) He termed Himself 
the Son ; and accepted the title Son of God from 
the high priest (Matt 26 : 63; Mark 14: 61; 
Luke 22 : 70). As He hung upon the cross, the 
chief priests mocked Him, saying, He said, I am 
the Son of God. In the Gospel of John He 
appropriates the title five times ; and calls Him- 
self His or Thy Son four times, and the Son 
fifteen times. The Jews arraigned Him before 
Pilate on the charge that He made Himself the 
Son of God (19: 7). 

This too was a Messianic title, based upon Ps. 

1 See Dalman’s Words of Jesus % pp. 268-289. 
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2 : 7 — “ Thou art my son,” and 2 Sam. 7 : 14 — 
« I will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 
And because it seems to bear a more obviously 
Messianic sense than Son of man, it is far less 
frequently used. 

In the earlier Gospels God is termed with al- 
most equal frequency the Father of Jesus and of 
men. But in John the term is almost always ap- 
plied to His relation to Jesus. The only excep- 
tions are 4: 21-24, where He speaks to the 
woman of Samaria of the Father; and 20: 17, 
“ My Father and your Father.” He is the only 
begotten Son. John gives the title uld$ #eoo to 
Christ alone, men are ri*va ; while fcaul uses both 
terms of men. rikvov presents the relation on 
the side of growth and birth, uto$ on the side of 
dignity and privilege. He through whom the 
sonship of men is mediated must be more than 
man. 

Evidently the impression was made alike upon 
friends and foes that He claimed the title in a 
peculiar sense. Twice during His ministry the 
Jews brought against Him the charge that He 
called Himself the Son of God, and it is instruct- 
ive to observe how He met it upon each oc- 
casion. 

(a) 5: i8ff. When He was accused of 

breaking the Sabbath by healing the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda, He pleaded in jus- 
tification of His conduct the example of the 
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Father. “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” The work of creation is completed, but 
the work of providence and redemption never 
ends. The Sabbath was ordained for the very 
purpose of accomplishing that work. To min- 
ister to the needs of men is not to transgress but 
to fulfil the law of the Sabbath. His answer the 
Jews regarded as equivalent to a claim of divin- 
ity. “ He called God his own Father, making 
himself equal with God.” He declared that His 
activity was coextensive with that of the Father 
— “ whatsoever things he doeth, these the Son 
also doeth in like manner ” — reaching even to the 
resurrection and the judgment. The question is 
debated whether in the following discourse He is 
speaking of the eternal relation of the Son to the 
Father, or of His estate of humiliation. But the 
whole passage has regard to the Son in His his- 
torical mission among men. It is Himself as He 
is known to them of whom the Jews inquire, of 
whom He speaks ; though indeed in the back- 
ground of His thought lay always the eternal 
subordination inherent in the Godhead. He 
claims the place of the Son, representing the 
person and exercising the authority of the Father 
in obedience to the Father's will. 

(b) At the feast of dedication the Jews asked 
Him, u How long dost thou hold us in suspense ? 
If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly ” (io: 24). 
He answered, « I and the Father are one.” It is 
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plain that unity of will and power is meant But 
this, the Jews conceived, must rest upon unity of 
nature ; and they charged Him with blasphemy 
in making Himself God, His answer vindicates 
His right to the title Son of God, which is in- 
volved in His u?e of My Father. The Old Tes- 
tament called the rulers of the people gods 
(Ps, 82 : 6), because they received their authority 
from God, and acted as His representatives 
among men. If they may bear that name, why 
may not He call Himself the Son of God ? They 
were corrupt judges ; Him the Father hath sanc- 
tified: they were mortal men, born of earth; 
Him the Father hath sent into the world. This 
is not merely an argument ad hominem, nor does 
Jesus put Himself on the same level with other 
sons of God, and repudiate all higher claims. 
That would be to contradict Himself. The argu- 
ment is this. The Old Testament points to such 
a relation between God and man that men in 
official station as God's ministers may bear His 
name. That relation culminates in Him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world. Therefore He has a special right to the 
title. His answer of itself therefore neither af- 
firmed nor denied His divinity. It simply met 
the issue of the hour by asserting His right to 
the title Son of God, as in the highest sense 
the representative of God on earth. If earthly 
rulers may be termed gods, surely He who came 
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down from heaven may wear the title Son of 
God. 

(j 5) In His teaching. 

Several characteristics of it should be noted. 

(a) It is personal. The earlier Gospels com- 
prise the witness of men to Jesus; this Gospel 
comprises the witness of Jesus to Himself. 
Other teachers seek to hide themselves behind 
the truth ; He and the truth are one. The Word 
of God came by the prophets, and they revealed 
His will in part; Jesus is the Word, and in Him 
the revelation is complete. The prophet is only 
the hand that bears the torch ; He is the light. 
All the lines of His teaching converge upon 
Himself, for He is the image, the visible mani- 
festation, of the invisible God. Of every dis- 
course He is the theme. His doctrine centres in 
His person. All truths meet in Him who is the 
Truth. He does for men all that the truth can 
do. “ The truth shall make you free ” ; “ the Son 
shall make you free.” “ The Spirit shall guide 
you into all the truth ” ; “ he shall testify of me.” 
In the earlier Gospels the theme of His discourse 
is the kingdom of heaven, of God; here it is 
Himself. “The kingdom of heaven is like” — 
“ I am.” His teaching assumes an intensely per- 
sonal form. Jesus uses the personal pronouns in 
relation to Himself one hundred and fifty-five 
times in Matthew, seventy-four times in Mark, 
one hundred and thirteen times in Luke, and 
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* four hundred and ninety-nine times in John; 
while the reflexive pronoun, occurring sixteen 
times, is found in John alone. 

He affirmed that He was all that is necessary 
to life, the full development and unfettered exer- 
cise of all man's powers. Moses asked, What is 
thy name? (Ex. 3 : 13). And God said, I am — 
with what eagerness Moses listened: God was 
about to disclose Himself, to give Himself a 
name. But the answer returned upon itself, and 
denied what it seemed about to reveal. “ I am 
that I am.” God cannot define Himself, no 
word can contain Him for whom the heavens are 
too small. Throughout the old dispensation God 
labored to express Himself, gave men such frag- 
ments of truth as could be conveyed in rite and 
type and symbol and speech and sacrifice. Jesus 
takes up and completes the sentence that Jehovah 
left unfinished. I am, said God to Moses, that I 
am. I am, said Jesus, the door, the good shep- 
herd, the light, the vine, the bread of life. These 
are the things with which men are most familiar. 
They play a part in the humblest life, they min- 
ister to daily need. I am that I am is majestic, 
sublime. But it is the majesty of the mountain 
top, remote, inaccessible, untrodden by the foot 
of man. I am the bread, the door, the light, the 
way, these are the streams that flow down the 
mountainside and water the valleys beneath. 

(£) It is comprehensive. He claimed all 
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truth as His province. “ He that is of the truth 
heareth my voice” (18: 37). In the realm of 
thought truth is reality ; in the realm of 
character truth is righteousness. In both He is 
King. It is the aim of every true teacher to tear 
away the veil of tradition or prejudice that blinds 
the eyes of men, that they may see things as they 
are. Socrates taught men to look out upon the 
world and in upon themselves with open vision. 
Bacon found men given to idolatry. The idols 
or fancies of the human mind are contrasted with 
the ideas of the divine ; and they fall into four 
classes. There are idols of the tribe, which have 
their foundation in human nature ; idols of the 
cave, which pertain to the individual man, for 
every man dwells in his own personality as in a 
cave: idols of the market-place, formed by the 
intercourse of men, in a word, conventionality ; 
and idols of the theatre, the theories imposed by 
philosophic systems, which were so many stage 
plays, representing worlds of their own creation 
after an unreal and scenic fashion. The motto 
of the Novum Organum might be drawn from 
the Epistle of John — Keep yourselves from idols. 
When Bacon wrote, science had remained almost 
stationary for centuries. Men had not been 
studying the world that God made, but the world 
that Aristotle, Pythagoras, Ptolemy painted. 
Less than three hundred years ago when the 
Jesuit Scheiner informed his superior that he 
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had discovered spots on the sun, he was rebuked 
for his presumption. “ I have read Aristotle 
from beginning to end, and find nothing about 
spots on the sun. Be convinced therefore, my 
son, that the spots are in thy glasses or thine 
eyes, and not in the sun/' Bacon led men out 
from the heated atmosphere and illusions of the 
play house, and bade them look upon God’s 
world. In his own noble words, “ Truth which 
only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of 
it; the knowledge of truth, which is the pres- 
ence of it ; and the belief of truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human 

nature. . . . Certainly itjs heave n • up on 

earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest 
in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth ” 
(Essay on Truth). , v ; 

Jesus stripped off the falsehoods, the preju- 
dices, the fancies, the conventionalities with which 
men had concealed the truth. The Rabbis had 
spun their cobwebs over the sacred page, He 
brushed them away. Leave your traditions, He 
said, and turn to the Word of God. Look out 
upon His world, and see what He does ; open 
your hearts to His Spirit, and know what He is. 
Whenever He spoke to men, He set them face 
to face with fact, reality, truth. But it is not 
enough to know. Truth must grow from knowl- 
edge to action, to character. Reality must turn 
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to righteousness, for righteousness is the soul's 
accord with reality. Jesus alone has original 
knowledge of God, who is truth, the ground of 
all being, and the source and standard of all 
righteousness. “ No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him ” 
(i : 1 8). “Not that any man hath seen the 
Father, save he which is from God, he hath seen 
the Father ” (6 : 46). He spoke of things earthly, 
lying within the range of human experience, and 
of things heavenly, not yet revealed (3 : 12). He 
knew what was in man (2 : 24, 25). How well 
He read the heart is illustrated in the case of 
Nathanael, of the woman of Samaria, of Judas, 
and of Peter. He foresaw the future, foretold 
His death, His resurrection, His return. The 
map of history was unrolled before Him, and He 
traced the unfoldings of the future to the end of 
time — the decay and destruction of the old 
economy, the mighty works to be wrought by 
His diSciples, the overthrow of Satan, the tri- 
umph of the kingdom of God. Earth and 
heaven, time and eternity, God and man lay open 
to His view. 

( c ) Certainty. Traversing the whole range 
of moral and spiritual truth, He never betrays a 
moment's hesitation. There is never a note of 
indecision in His speech. “We speak that we 
dp know, and testify that we have seen ” (3 : 1 1). 
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This is the more remarkable because He usually 
taught not by formal discourse, but by conversa- 
tion that grew out of the circumstances of the 
time. He answered the questions and met the 
needs of men as they arose. Yet He was never 
taken by surprise, was never at a loss. Every 
event yielded its lesson, every question met its 
apt response. He interpreted nature and provi- 
dence and Scripture with equal facility and equal 
assurance. “ He taught as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes,” because He drew from 
the fountainhead of wisdom. He often intro- 
duced His words with the formula, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you. John uses the word only in 
this doubled form, which is peculiar to his Gos- 
pel, and occurs twenty-five times. It is a term 
of strong asseveration, and emphasizes at once 
the certainty and the importance of the truth 
that follows. 

There is found in this Gospel no such con- 
fession of ignorance as in Mark 13 : 32, " Of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father/ 1 Many attempts have been made to 
force upon the words another meaning, but in vain ; 
they must be taken in their plain and obvious sense. 
Yet it should be observed that it was only the 
time of His coming that was hidden from Him. 
The precedents, concomitants, and consequences 
He foresaw and foretold. This single acknowl- 
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edgment of ignorance serves to confirm our faith 
in Him by assuring us that He taught only what 
He knew. His ignorance pertained to His hu- 
man nature, and He recognized the limits of His 
knowledge because they were self-imposed. He 
is the only man that ever lived who could de- 
scribe the boundaries of His knowledge with 
absolute precision. There was with Him no 
region of speculation or conjecture intermediate 
between certain knowledge and conscious igno- 
rance, as in the case of all men besides. He did 
not suppose or infer. He knew or He did not 
know, and the line of division was to him precise 
and clear. Whenever He speaks, therefore, He 
speaks with authority. 

( d ) Life-giving and sanctifying power. « It is 
the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life ” (6 : 63). “ Thou hast the 
words of eternal life,” said Peter (6: 68). "Al- 
ready ye are clean because of the word which I 
have spoken unto you ”(15: 3). “ I have given 
them thy word, . . . sanctify them in the 

truth; thy word is truth” (17:14, 17). The 
power ascribed to the word of Jehovah in the 
Old Testament, as in Psalms 19 and 119, and 
Is. 55 : II, Jesus claims for His own teaching, 
because it is the word of God through Him. He 
distinguished Himself from the prophets because 
He not merely conveys the truth, but is the 
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truth, and the truth exercises its power, upon 
men only as they are brought into personal rela- 
tion to Him. The Scripture gives life only by 
leading men to the living Word (5 : 39, 40). 
Without Christ the Bible is literature, with Him 
it is life. 

( C ) In His works. The term works, epya, in 
the Gospel signifies not His miracles &lone, but 
the whole activity of His life. As we have al- 
ready treated of His life in general, His miracles 
fall to be considered here. Miracles are not 
numerous in the Scripture. Ordinarily God ful- 
fils His purpose through the operation of the 
natural laws and forces which He has ordained. 
But He is not bound by them. He is above the 
world as well as in the world, may work with 
tools or without them. Sometimes He makes 
bare His arm, and supersedes the common proc- 
esses of nature. In this variety of method the 
divine wisdom is conspicuous. Faith in the uni- 
formity of nature is essential to all our knowledge, 
to all our activity. Science and industry alike 
are built upon it. That the course of nature will 
pursue its accustomed round, that the sun will 
tread his daily path through the heavens, that 
the seasons will come and go with interchange 
of seed-time and harvest, that the properties of 
matter and spirit abide evermore unchanged, 
upon this assumption all our hopes and purposes 
repose. Else to-morrow might usher us into a 
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new world, where all our past experience would 
be confounded. If miracles were so frequent as 
to shatter or disturb our faith in the constancy 
of nature, they would tear away the ground on 
which we stand, rob us of the principles by which 
life is governed, destroy the motives of industry, 
and lead us from the realm of law to the realm 
of chance. But if that uniformity were never 
broken, we might conclude that there is no 
power in the universe higher than the forces to 
which we have grown accustomed. If there were 
many miracles, we might lose faith in nature ; if 
there were no miracles, we might lose faith in 
God. There are miracles, but they are few, that 
we may believe alike in nature and in God. 
They are not numerous enough to disturb our 
faith in nature, they are numerous enough to 
confirm our faith in God. 

Beside the crowning miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, common to all the Gospels, Matthew records 
twenty miracles, Mark eighteen, Luke twenty- 
one, and John eight These, however, are only 
instances and examples chosen from a much 
larger number. There is frequent reference to 
miracles of which no record is preserved (2: 23 ; 
3: 2; 6: 2, 26; 7: 31; 12:37; 20:30). A 
large proportion of those recorded are contained 
in two. or more of the Gospels, so that there are 
in all only thirty-five which are specifically re* 
ported. 
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The miracles related by John are : 

(1) The turning of the water into wine (2). 

(2) The healing of the nobleman’s son 

( 4:464 

t The cure of the impotent man at the pool 
;thesda (5). 

(4) The feeding of the five thousand (6). 

(5) Walking on the sea (6: 19). 

(6) The healing of the blind man (9). 

(7) The raising of Lazarus (1 1). 

(8) The draught of fishes (21). 

Of these all but four and five are peculiar to 
John. The Gospel apparently never records a 
miracle for its own sake, as an exhibition of di- 
vine power, but only as a hinge on which the 
narrative turns, or as the occasion of a discourse. 
(1) was the first miracle, which confirmed the 
faith of His disciples, and foreshadowed the 
character of His ministry; (2) marked the be- 
ginning of His Galilean ministry, after He had 
roused the hostility of the Pharisees in Judea; 

(3), (4), (5) and (6) furnished the introduction to 
teaching of the highest importance ; (7) was the 
immediate occasion of the outbreak of Jewish 
hatred which issued in His death ; (8) led to the 
closing conversation with His disciples, with its 
reference to the fortunes of Peter and John. 
Evidently miracles hold a subordinate place in 
the Gospel, and their evidence is recognized as 
of an inferior kind. They serve rather to con- 
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firm than to awaken faith. Stress is laid upon 
the self-evidencing power of the truth, its adapta- 
tion to the nature and the needs of men. The 
works of which He affirms that they bear greater 
witness than that of John (5: 36; 10: 25), the 
works that His disciples shall surpass (14: 12), 
are not His miracles solely or chiefly, but His 
whole Messianic activity. Miracles are on the 
one side the natural expression of His pity and 
His love towards men, and on the other side a 
witness to His divine authority. They were 
signs, pointing to spiritual truth. To the multi- 
tude He said, “ Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
signs” — recognized the spiritual import of the 
miracle — “ but because ye ate of the loaves, and 
were filled ” (6 : 26). Miracles have therefore an 
evidential value, as was seen by Nicodemus 
(3 : 2), the blind man (9 : 33), and some of the 
Jews (10: 21 ; 11 : 45). But faith born of mir- 
acles is distinctly depreciated. “ Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe ” 
(4 : 48). “ Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed ” (20 : 29). 

The atonement will be treated in chapter 
eight. 

It is evident from this review that the divinity 
of Jesus may be demonstrated by three main 
lines of argument, each of which has been pre- 
sented or will be presented in its proper place. 
(#) His relation to God the Father, as possessing 
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the same attributes and authority ; (<5) His rela- 
tion to the Holy Spirit, as the theme of His wit- 
ness bearing and the sphere of His activity ; (c) 
His relation to men, as being to them all that 
God can be, and doing for them all that God can 
do. His earthly ministry is significant because 
it represents not an exceptional moment in the 
life of God, but His eternal and unchangeable 
nature. What God was in Christ, He is forever. 
What He wrought in Him, He is forever working 
in the hearts and lives of men. Jesus is God 
manifest in the flesh. 


V 


THE WORD — HIS HEAVENLY MINISTRY 

The life and the work of Jesus on earth were 
finished together. “ I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do ” ( 17 : 4). “ It is finished ” 
(19: 30). By His death He made atonement for 
the sins of men. But the purpose of His com- 
ing was not yet fulfilled. As the work of provi- 
dence follows upon creation, so the work of sal- 
vation follows upon atonement. The sacrifice 
was offered by God, it must be accepted by man. 
The salvation provided must be appropriated. 
It is of no avail to procure salvation unless men 
be persuaded and enabled to embrace it. After 
death therefore He entered upon a new stage of 
His ministry, the application of the salvation 
which He purchased with His blood. His earthly 
life furnished the sacrifice for the world, through 
His heavenly ministry the benefits of that sacri- 
fice are applied to individual men. “ If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever: yea, and 
the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world ” (6: 51). The sacrifice offered 
for all pnust be appropriated by each. Once for 
all He died for men, He saves them one by one. 
His heavenly ministry secures to men the bene- 
142 
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fits of His earthly sacrifice, for as they could not 
furnish so they cannot of themselves appro- 
priate it. His relation to His disciples and to 
the world therefore was not terminated by death. 
The forty days that intervened between the res- 
urrection and the ascension form a period of 
transition from the earthly to the heavenly life. 
Of the ten appearances to His disciples recorded 
in the Gospels, John relates four — ( a ) to Mary 
Magdalene (20: 11); ( 6 ) to the ten in Jerusalem 
(20: 19); ( [c ) to the eleven in Jerusalem (20: 26); 
(d) to seven disciples at the sea of Galilee (21). 
Of these (c) and ( d) are found only in John. He 
appeared “not to all the people, but unto wit- 
nesses that were chosen before of God, even to 
us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead” (Acts 10 : 41). Henceforth His 
bodily presence was withdrawn from the world, 
and He dealt with men through His Spirit and 
His disciples — “ the Spirit and the bride.” Hav- 
ing laid off the body of the flesh, through which 
He exercised His ministry among the Jews, for 
His world-wide ministry He assumed a new body, 
a spiritual body, the church. In the body of His 
flesh He bore our sins upon the tree, through His 
spiritual body He makes known the glad tidings 
of this redemption to men. 

Several purposes were served by His appear- 
ances to the disciples after His resurrection. 

(a) He gave them His last instructions and 
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commands. He taught them truth and enjoined 
upon them duties which they were not prepared 
to receive or perform before. The theme of His 
teaching, as we learn from the earlier Gospels and 
the Acts, was the kingdom of God. They still 
conceived of that kingdom as the heritage of the 
Jew. “ Wilt thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel ? ” (Acts i : 6). He had already 
taught that the kingdom should extend around 
the globe, but when or how this should 
be accomplished He had not told them. Now 
He intimates that the time is at hand, and that 
through them the gospel must be preached to 
the whole creation. He gave them the promise 
of power through the Spirit. That the Spirit 
should be sent He had already declared ; now He 
told them the time and the place, in Jerusalem, 
“ not many days hence.” The promise and the 
command, vague and general hitherto, are re- 
newed in direct and specific form; place and 
time and agent precisely indicated. 

( b ) He appeared to them upon different oc- 
casions and under different circumstances to con- 
vince them of the reality of His resurrection. 
They did not understand the prophecy of the 
resurrection, they could hardly believe the fact 
When Mary Magdalene saw the empty tomb, she 
thought that His body had been removed. The 
disciples did not believe the women who said that 
they had seen Him, nor did Thomas believe the 
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disciples. When John saw the linen cloths 
lying, and the napkin that was about His head 
not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up in a 
place by itself, this orderly arrangement forbade 
the supposition of hasty flight or removal, and 
he believed. He did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion because of the Scripture, but in the Scrip- 
ture because of the resurrection. He was not 
prepared to believe, and was convinced only by 
the evidence of his senses. The prophecy was 
dark until the fact made it plain. To all the dis- 
ciples it might be said, as to Thomas, “ Because 
thou hast seen thou hast believed ; ” though the 
difference of course remains that Thomas had 
the witness of his brethren, and yet would not 
believe. 

(c) He appeared to them repeatedly and under 
varying conditions to assure them that He was 
the same Jesus whom they had known and loved. 
What change is wrought in men by death? 
Does it steal from them the memories and affec- 
tions of earth ? Does it sever the ties that bind 
them to one another? These are questions that 
had never yet been answered. What relation 
does the new world, the new life, bear to the old ? 
Jesus showed His disciples that He was still the 
same, that He brought with Him from the grave 
all that He had borne thither, that He had for- 
gotten nothing, lost nothing, by reason of those 
days of darkness. He resumed at once His re- 
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lations with them as their Master, their Friend, 
called them by name, ate with them, walked with 
them, talked with them as before. Death had 
robbed Him of nothing. “ It is I myself” (Luke 
24: 39)* 

Though essentially the same, in some respects 
He was altered, as they shall be who believe 
in Him. “We shall all be changed” (1 Cor. 
1 5 : 51). “ He was manifested in another form ” 
(Mark 16 : 12). Mary Magdalene did not recog- 
nize Him until He called her by name (20 : 14), 
though that may have been due in part to the 
fact that her heart was heavy with grief and her 
eyes were blinded with tears. He would not 
suffer her to cling to Him, because the touch was 
not needful to faith, as in the case of the disciples, 
and He would turn her thoughts to that spiritual 
relation which should prevail between them after 
He ascended to the Father. But beneath this 
superficial change, character and personality re- 
mained unaltered. His purpose is the same, 
though it enters upon a new era of development, 
and the ministry begun on earth in the flesh is 
continued in heaven through His Spirit animat- 
ing His spiritual body, the church. The church, 
like the body of flesh that He wore, is the organ 
of His Spirit and the instrument of His will, and 
through it He labors and suffers and sacrifices. 
“ I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake,” said 
Paul, “ and fill up on my part that which is lack- 
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mg of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body's sake, which is the church ” (Col. 1 : 24). 
The kingdom established by the sacrifice of the 
Son of God is extended by the sacrifice of His 
disciples, for He suffers again in them. “ Why 
persecutest thou me?" (Acts 9: 4). God is one 
with His people. “ He that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of his eye" (Zech. 2:8). 
“ In all their affliction he was afflicted " (Is. 
63 : 9). This is brought out by Augustine in a 
striking passage of his Homilies on 1 John 
10:8. 

No account is given in John of the ascension. 
We owe the record of it indeed entirely to Luke, 
for the closing verses of Mark must be regarded 
as a later addition. 

Thus Jesus brought with Him from the grave 
His human nature, and with it returned to the 
Father. In heaven He appeared to John like 
unto a Son of man (Rev. 1:13), and as the Lamb 
that was slain (5 : 6), and Stephen saw the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God (Acts 
7 : 56). The nature that He assumed in the in- 
carnation is His forever. The heavenly priest is 
He who was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin (Heb. 4: 15). A brother's heart 
beats in the breast of the Son of God. 

As His ministry towards the world is exercised 
through His Spirit and His church, it will be 
treated in chapters six, nine and ten. Much re- 
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mained to be done for His disciples after His 
ascension. They were yet in the world, exposed 
to tribulation and temptation, in need of instruc- 
tion, of sanctification, of power. His relation to 
them was not bounded by earth or time, and the 
ministry on their behalf begun on earth is con- 
tinued in heaven. 

Various offices are ascribed to Him on behalf 
of His people in His estate of exaltation. 

(a) He intercedes for them. He prayed for 
them on earth, He prays for. them in heaven. 
He promised His disciples, “ I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may be with you forever, even the Spirit 
of truth ” (14: 16). For this alone He promised 
to pray, for in the gift of the Spirit is compre- 
hended all spiritual blessing. In the prayer that 
He offered for His disciples the night He was be- 
trayed, He asked that they might be kept from 
the evil one, that they might be sanctified in the 
truth, that they and all believers may be one, that 
they might be with Him and behold His glory. 
These petitions are all answered in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit The Spirit prays within us, trans- 
lating our desires into the speech of heaven 
(Rom. 8:26, 27), and Christ prays for us with 
continual intercession (Rom. 8 : 34). Him God 
hears always (11 : 42). 

To the time following the gift of the Spirit 
must be referred the words of 16: 26 — “ In that 
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day ye shall ask in my name : and I say not unto 
you, that I will pray the Father for you ; for the 
Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came forth from the 
Father/ 1 I will pray for the Spirit, but after He 
is come, and in so far as you shall be in fellow- 
ship with the Father through Him, you shall have 
no need that I pray for you. But as in the case 
of every man fellowship with the Father through 
the Spirit is hindered by sin, there is yet constant 
need of the intercession of the Son. “ If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ” (1 John 2:1). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews represents Him as the 
great High Priest, making continual intercession 
for them that draw near to God through Him 
(7 : 25). To this answers the form of expression 
here — not, I say that I will not, but I do not say 
that I will. (Compare 1 John 5 : 16 — “ There is 
a sin unto death : not concerning this do I say, 
that he should make request”) 

(d) He answers prayer. “ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
maybe glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask me 1 
anything in my name, that will I do ” (14 : 1 3, 14). 
To Him men must pray, by Him their prayers 
shall be answered. Yet it was one of the first 

% Me is doubtful, and the American revisers place it in the 
margin. 
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principles of the Old Testament that prayer 
should be addressed to God alone. Jesus as- 
sumes the attributes of deity. To hear the 
prayers of His people, He must be everywhere 
present, for He declared that the gospel should 
be preached in the whole world (Matt 24:14; 
26: 13). To answer them He must be possessed 
of all power in heaven and on earth. To answer 
wisely He must be acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of men, must be able 
to read the heart and to forecast the future. 
There can be no higher claim of divinity than 
the promise that He will hear and answer prayer. 
This office he ascribes to the Father, this He as- 
serts for Himself. I will pray the Father for you, 
I Myself will answer your prayers. He does not 
hesitate to lay His hand upon the highest pre- 
rogatives of the Almighty, claims the authority, 
the power, the wisdom of God. He promises to 
be to men all that God can be, to do for them all 
that God can do; and associates Himself with 
the Father in the exercise of sovereign power 
and grace. 

(c) He sends them the Holy Spirit. As the 
answer to prayer, so the gift of the Spirit is 
ascribed to the Father and to the Son. “ If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you, 
but if I go, I will send him unto you” (16:7). 
“I will pray the Father and he shall give you 
another Comforter ” (14 : 16). « The Comforter, 
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even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name ” (14:26). The first fruits of the 
Spirit He conferred upon them after His resur- 
rection, when He breathed on them, and said 
unto them, “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit ” 
(20:22). On behalf of the disciples He prays 
God for the Spirit, on behalf of God He sends the 
Spirit to the disciples. How He binds God and 
man together. With the Father He answers 
prayer, with the Father He sends the Spirit. 
There is no attribute of deity which He does not 
claim to possess. 

The Person and Office of the Spirit will be 
treated in the ensuing chapter. 

( d ) He prepares a place for them. “ In my 
Father's house are many mansions ; if it were not 
so, I would have told you ; for I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I come again, and will receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also ” 
(14: 2, 3). By the Spirit He prepares the dis- 
ciples for heaven, in heaven He prepares for 
them a place. 

In the Old Testament God's house is the 
temple, and so it is ordinarily in the Gospels and 
the Acts. In the Epistles it is the church, always 
in the spiritual sense (1 Tim. 3:15; Heb. 3: 2, 5, 

6; 10:21; 1 Peter 4:17). Observe especially . 
the contrast drawn between Moses, who was 
faithful in all his house, the Old Testament 
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church, and Christ the Son, “ whose house are 
we” (Heb. 3:5, 6). 

Sometimes the New Testament represents 
heaven as a city — “ the Jerusalem that is above ” 
(Gal. 4:26); “the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem ” (Heb. 12:22); “we seek 
after the city which is to come” (Heb. 13: 14). 
The Holy City, the New Jerusalem, comes down 
out of heaven from God (Rev. 21). Usually it 
is a kingdom. Here only is it a house. When 
God is represented as a King, heaven is a city, a 
kingdom ; when He is represented as a Father, 
heaven is a house, a home. Since it is His 
Father’s house, Jesus claims it as His own. He 
purified the earthly house, He prepares the 
heavenly home. Under all changes of dispensa- 
tion, Jewish, Christian, earthly, heavenly, “ the 
Son abideth (in the house) forever” (8:35). 
There is one house, because there is one Father, 
one family. There are many mansions, because 
there are many children. Amid the multitude 
that no man can number, out of every nation, 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, stand- 
ing before the throne and before the Lamb, indi- 
viduality is not lost Every man retains his own 
name — “I will in no wise blot his name out of 
the book of life, and I will confess his name be- 
fore my Father, and before his angels ” (Rev. 

3 : 5) ; and shall have his own new name (Rev. 

2 : 1 7). Throughout the Scripture change of 
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character and position is marked by change of 
name. So far from losing our personal identity 
in the world to come, we shall have it established 
and strengthened. Then for the first time we 
shall be truly ourselves. We were made in the 
image of God, and we are ourselves in the de- 
gree in which we are like Him. And as every 
man shall preserve there the name by which he 
was known on earth, and shall receive a new 
name in token of his new estate, so he shall have 
his own place. The kingdom was prepared for 
the righteous from the foundation of the world 
(Matt. 25 : 34); here the promise is that a place 
in the kingdom, the home, shall be prepared for 
every one. In the common -hohle every child 
shall have his proper place. 

Of the nature of that preparation nothing is 
told us ; nothing, it may be, could be told. Yet 
there are hints of it in the Revelation, especially 
in the promises to the seven churches, and in the 
picture of the New Jerusalem (21, 22). There 
are given assurances of dignity and honor and 
blessedness beyond our power to conceive. All 
that is most precious and beautiful here below is 
made the figure of the bliss of heaven. Heaven 
is painted of necessity in colors drawn from the 
life of earth. Language is the outgrowth of ex- 
perience, and there are no words to describe the 
future but those that are borrowed from the 
present and the past. Yet the highest here is the 
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lowest there. The crowns of earth are made of 
gold, and the streets of heaven. Joys unspeak- 
able and full of glory, which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, God has prepared for them that 
love Him. And He has revealed them unto us 
by His Spirit. They are spiritual joys, and the 
foretaste of them is granted to us here in so far as 
we are in fellowship with Him whose presence is 
heaven to the soul. 

Shall we know each other in the life to come ? 
The question is urgent, for it is pressed upon us 
by every new made grave. When we lay the 
dead to rest, we are fo^ed to ask, Do we part 
forever ? Or shall we meet again, and renew the 
fellowship so rudely broken by the hand of 
death? Scripture yields no explicit assurance, 
yet there are hints and suggestions sufficient to 
furnish at least that probability which Bishop 
Butler affirms to be the guide of life. It is hard 
to believe that God should implant in us affec- 
tions, enjoin their exercise, give them the fore- 
most place in shaping our characters and lives ; 
and when they have entwined themselves about 
our friends, should tear us asunder forever. 
Memory is an element in retribution; Son, re- 
member, said Abraham to the rich man of the 
parable (Luke 16: 25): shall it have no place in 
the bliss of heaven ? Our Lord brought with 
Him from the grave the memories and affections 
of earth; and as we die with Him unto sin and 
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are buried with Him through baptism, we shall 
be raised with Him in the likeness of His resur- 
rection. The promise is that we shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of God. Shall we not know them, and if we 
know them, shall we know them alone? The 
spirits of the just made perfect are represented as 
a great cloud of witnesses watching our course. 
Do they see us and know us while they are in 
heaven and we on earth, and cease to know us 
when we are all together there ? We may be- 
lieve that we shall know each other in the life to 
come, and shall renew the friendships and affec- 
tions of earth. If this be true, God prepares our 
home above by taking those we love to Himself. 
If He should ask, What can I do to make heaven 
home-like to you ? what could we say but this, 
Home is where those I love are gathered ? They 
make home here, they make home there. 
Heaven is n<f longer dim and distant, a land of 
shadows ; it is real, it is near, it is home. 

But above all else it is the presence of Jesus 
himself that makes heaven home to the believer. 
“ I go to prepare a place for you,” He said. His 
going is itself the preparation. To be with Him, 
to be like Him, is heaven. Then we shall see 
Him as He is, with no gross veil of flesh between. 

In heaven as on earth the Word is the ultimate 
revelation of God. We dare not speak with as- 
surance of mysteries so high, yet it appears in- 
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conceivable that God in His essential nature 
should be seen of men. He it is “ whom no 
man hath seen nor can see ” (1 Tim. 6:16). The 
Infinite Spirit must manifest Himself in finite 
form that the creature may apprehend Him ; and 
that manifestation is given in the Son. John 
was permitted to behold the heavenly glory, and 
throughout the Apocalypse the power, the maj- 
esty, the grace of God are exhibited in the per- 
son of the glorified Redeemer. 

Because He returned to the Father, His dis- 
ciples have knowledge perfected, prayer answered, 
joy fulfilled, the Spirit given, a place prepared. 
He is the author and finisher of faith, and having 
begun a good work will perfect it until the day 
when He shall come again to gather His people 
to Himself. 



THE HOLY SPIRIT 

I The Word was the revelation of God from the 

beginning, the Spirit was at work from the be- 
ginning; but His personality, like that of the 
Word, is clearly disclosed only in the New Tes- 
tament In the Old Testament He is represented 
as active in the creation of the world (Gen. 1:2; 
Job 26: 13; Is. 40; 12); as fashioning and con- 
trolling the animals (Ps. 104; Is. 34: 16), and 
man (Job 33:4; Gen. 6: 3). He is everywhere 
present (Ps. 139: 7). He qualifies men for serv- 
ice, gi ving skill to the artificer (Ex. 3*1 : 3 ; 35:3 1) ; 
strength and courage to the soldier (Judg. 3:10; 
6:34; 11:29; 13:25; 14:6, 19; 15:14; 1 Sam. 
11 : 6; 1 Chron. 12 : 18); and wisdom to rulers, 
to Moses (Num. 11:17), to the elders (Num. 
11:25, 26), to Joshua (Num. 27:18), and to 
David (1 Sam. 16:13). I* 1S noteworthy that 
the Spirit is never said to have been given to 
Solomon, though he was the wisest of men. To 
the Spirit is ascribed the interpretation of dreams 
(Gen. 41 : 38), and prophecy (Num. 24 : 2 ; 1 Sam. 

J 10:6, 10; Zech. 7: 12). By Him the chosen 

people were led (Neh. 9 : 20 ; Is. 63 : 10, 11, 14; 
30 : 1 ; Hag. 2:5; Micah 2:7; Zech. 4 : 6). By 
*57 
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Him the law of Moses was ordained (Heb. 9 : 8), 
and the Scripture given (Acts 1:16; 28 : 25 ; 
1 Peter 1 : 1 1 ; 2 Peter 1 2 21 ; Heb. 3:7; 10:15). 
By Him men were instructed (Prov. 1 123), re- 
generated, and sanctified (Ps. 51:11,12; 143 : 10 ; 
Ezek. 36: 27; 37: 14; 39: 29). The prophets 
foretold that in the days of the Messiah the Spirit 
should be poured forth abundantly (Is. 32: 15 ; 
59:21; Joel 2:28, 29), fulfilling the desire of 
Moses that all the Lord's people were prophets 
(Num. 11:29); and that by Him the Messiah 
should be qualified for His ministry (Is. 1 1 : 1 ; 
42:1; 61 : iff.). The gift of the Spirit is “ the 
promise of the Father ” (Acts 1 : 4), for in it is 
comprehended every blessing. 

The doctrine of the Spirit is expounded with 
such clearness and fulness by our Lord in this 
Gospel, especially in chapters fourteen to sixteen, 
that unlike many portions of His teaching it has 
received no further development at the hands of 
the apostles. The Epistles add nothing to the 
representation of the Gospel, 

We may consider the Nature and the Office of 
the Spirit. 

1. The Nature of the Spirit — (a) He is not 
an emanation, an attribute, an influence, a per- 
sonification, but a Person. He is designated by 
the masculine pronouns, though nveu/ia is neuter 
—auTQv (16 : 7) ; kaorov (l6 : 1 3) ; kfcl v0 $ (14 : 26; 
15 : 26; 16: 8, 13, 14). Personal acts and attri- 
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butes are ascribed to Him. He speaks (16: 13), 
teaches (14 : 26), bears witness (15 : 26), con- 
victs (16 ; 8), regenerates ( 3 : 5, 8). He is another 
Comforter, aXXo$, not It epo$, another of the same 
nature as Jesus, and comes to take His place. 
His free self-determining activity is declared in 
3 : 8 — “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit ” — that is, so 
is it in the case of every one that is born of the 
Spirit The names given Him in the New Tes- 
tament are those which denote personal qualities 
and activities. He is the Holy Spirit; Spirit of 
God, of your Father, of the Lord, of Jesus, of 
Christ; the Spirit of truth, of holiness, of life, 
of promise; the Eternal Spirit; the Lord, the 
truth. 

( b ) He is divine. We have already noted 
that the term is rarely used of the Spirit. 
The desire to find explicit proof of the doctrine, 
to vindicate His deity by express declaration of 
the Word, has led to the corruption of the text 
of Scripture. Ambrose accepted a reading in 
John 3 : 6 which has no manuscript authority 
and is obviously a gloss — “ That which is bom 
of the flesh is flesh, because it is born of the 
flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit, because the Spirit is God.” The final 
clause he accused the Arians of expunging (On 
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the Spirit 3 : 5 9, 63). The church long clung to 
the famous passage of the three witnesses — 
« For there are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one” (1 John 5 : 7), which even 
in our time has found defenders. These pas- 
sages were not inserted with intent to deceive, 
but represent interpretations or explanations 
which were originally written in the margin and 
finally incorporated with the text. 1 The teach- 
ing of the Word is clear and ample, and needs 
no supplement or addition. If He is a Person, 
His divinity cannot be questioned, for the quali- 
ties and acts attributed to Him are those which 
belong to God alone. The very name indeed 
bears witness. God is Spirit, God is Holy. 
This name and this attribute are chosen to be 
the peculiar designation of the Third Person. 
He is the Holy Spirit. As the Word is the 
revelation of God, the Spirit is the breath or 
power of God; holy as the source of holiness in 
the creature. Augustine's account of the name 
is interesting if not satisfactory. “ The Holy 
Spirit is a certain unutterable communion of the 

1 It may be ‘noted by way of illustration that the Vulgate 
inserts a verse in Acts 23 to explain the care of the centurion 
for the safety of Paul in sending him to Csesarea.— For he 
feared that the Jews might take him and kill him, and he him- 
self -be blamed for it, as if he had received a bribe (verse 25), 
See in general on the text of the Acts Ramsay’s St . . Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen , p. 23. 
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Father and the Son ; and on that account, per- 
haps, He is so called, because the same name is 
suitable to both the Father and the Son. For 
He Himself is called specially that which they 
are called in common ; because both the Father 
is a Spirit and the Son a Spirit, both the Father 
is holy and the Son is holy. In order there- 
fore that the communion of both may be sig- 
nified from a name which is suitable to both, 
the Holy Spirit is called the gift of both " (On 
the Trinity 5 : 1 1). Dr. Shedd remarks, “ The 
reason which Augustine here assigns, why the 
name Holy Spirit is given to the Third Person— 
namely, because spirituality is a characteristic of 
both the Father and the Son, from both of whom 
He proceeds — is not that assigned in the more 
developed trinitarianism. The explanation in 
this latter is, that the Third Person is denomi- 
nated the Spirit because of the peculiar manner 
in which the divine essence is communicated to 
Him — namely, by spiration , or outbreathing; 
spiritus quia spiratus. This is supported by the 
etymological signification of nveopLa, which is 
breath ; and by the symbolical action of Christ 
in John 20: 22, which suggests the eternal spira- 
tion, or outbreathing of the Third Person. The 
third trinitarian person is no more spiritual, in 
the sense of immaterial, than the first and second 
persons, and if the term 'Spirit' is to be taken 
in this the ordinary signification, the ‘ trinitarian 
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relation/ or personal peculiarity, as Augustine 
remarks, < is not itself apparent in this name 1 ; 
because it would mention nothing distinctive of 
the third person, and not belonging to the first 
and second. But taken technically to denote the 
spiration or outbreathing by the Father and Son, 
the trinitarian peculiarity is apparent in the name. 

“ And the epithet 4 Holy ' is similarly ex- 
plained. The third person is the Holy Spirit, 
not because He is any more holy than the first 
and second, but because He is the source and 
author of holiness in all created spirits. This is 
eminently and officially His work. In this way 
also, the epithet 4 Holy ' — which in its ordinary 
use would specify nothing peculiar to the third 
person, mentions a characteristic that differenti- 
ates Him from the Father and the Son ” (Note 
on Augustine in loc. SchafTs edition). 

The question remains, however, whether the 
term “ Spirit ” does not designate rather an 
economical than a trinitarian relation; whether 
the Third Person is not so named as the mani- 
fested energy of God, rather than upon the 
ground of His eternal procession. As the Word 
is the eternal revelation, so the Spirit is the eter- 
nal energy, of the Father. He is the Holy 
Spirit, because He is the divine power whence all 
holiness proceeds. Both Holy and Spirit thus 
refer not to the inward relation but the outward 
manifestation of the Godhead. God is a Spirit, 



the Holy Spirit is the Person of the Trinity 
through whom the spiritual power is exercised 
by which created spirits are rendered holy. 

To the question whether there are more than 
two processions in the divine nature, Thomas 
Aquinas replies, “ Since processions in the 
divine nature follow immanent actions, which in 
the intellectual and divine nature are only two, 
to understand and to will; there are only two 
processions in the divine nature, of the Word 
and of love” (1:27, 5). These are the genera- 
tion of the Son and the spiration of the Spirit 
The Son is wisdom, the Spirit is love. 

(c) The same in essence with the Father and 
the Son, He is personally distinct. He is asso- 
ciated with them in the baptismal formula and 
the apostolic benediction. His relation to the 
Father is indicated in 15: 26 — “ But when the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness 
of me.” The construction indicates that the ref- 
erence is not to the eternal procession but to the 
temporal mission of the Spirit. "I will send 
unto you n apd rou narpd$ rb nvevpa rrjs dXr)#da$ 3 
napd too izarpbq i/cnopevsrat. A similar phrase 5 s 
used of the mission of the Son in 16: 27 — lyu 
Tcapa tov narpos l£r}X$o\>, and in 1 J \ 8 — napd cod 
igyX&ov ; and it denotes not proceeding out of \ 
but from the side or presence of. The present 
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tense, proceedeth , points to the fact that the Spirit 
is always going forth from the Father, the per- 
petual executive of His will ; the future, I will 
send ’ foretells a specific mission. 

The precise relation of the Spirit to the Father 
is nowhere more closely defined. It differs from 
that of the Son, for the Spirit is never said to be 
begotten. Theologians have given it the name 
procession , which is not a Scriptural word, but 
may serve as a convenient term to designate an 
incomprehensible relation. “ The Son is derived 
from the Father after the manner of generation, 
and the Holy Spirit likewise is derived from the 
Father, yet not after the manner of generation f 
but after that of procession. And we have 
learned that there is a difference between genera- 
tion and procession, but the nature of that differ- 
ence we in no wise understand ” (John of Da- 
mascus, Orthodox Faith 8). 

It is sometimes taught that the Spirit is only 
another name for the glorified Christ. There is 
indeed frequent interchange of office and title 
between the Spirit and the Son. The coming of 
the Spirit is the coming of Christ. Christ is the 
truth, the Spirit is the truth (1 John 5 : 7). “The 
Lord is the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3: 17). The Son is 
one with the Father, the Spirit is one with the 
Son. That this oneness of nature, however, is 
accompanied by distinction of persons will appear 
as we proceed. It will be seen that the Spirit is 


at once identified with the Son and distinguished 
from Him, as the Son is at once identified with 
and distinguished from the Father. If the 
Father and the Son are distinct, so are the Son 
and the Spirit 

Upon the question which has filled so large a 
place and played so conspicuous a part in the 
history of the church, whether the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, it may suffice 
to say, that procession is not a Scriptural term, 
and that the relation which it designates is in- 
scrutable; that the Spirit holds the same relation 
to the Son as to the Father, ,so far as we are 
told, is termed the Spirit of the Father, the Spirit 
of the Son, is sent by the Father and the Son ; 
and that we may presume upon the ground of 
this temporal relation that the eternal relation is 
the same. If the Spirit is related economically 
to the Son as to the Father, we may conclude 
that the trinitarian relation is not dissimilar. Yet 
in view of the personal subordination of the Son 
we are compelled to say with Augustine that the 
Spirit proceeds principally from the Father, as 
fons Trinitatis (On the Trin . 15 : 26, 47). So 
Thomas Aquinas teaches that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds principally from the Father, because from 
the Father the power of spiration is imparted to 
the Son (1 : 36, 3). 

The Gospel^ the New Testament, throws no 
further light upon the question, which pertains 
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rather to the sphere of speculation than of inter- 
pretation. It is nowhere affirmed that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Son ; neither is it anywhere 
affirmed that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father. There is a form of derivation which is 
not generation, and we style it procession, the 
most general term that we can command. 

2. His Office . — The recent volume of Dr. 
Kuyper, The Work of the Holy Spirit , contains 
much good material, but is verbose and exegetic- 
ally weak. The literature of the subject- is given 
in the introduction by Prof. B. B. Warfield. 

Like the Son, the Spirit does not speak of 
Himself (14:10; 16:13). The Son came to re- 
veal the Father, the Spirit comes to bear witness 
to the Son. It is the purpose of the Son to do 
the will of the Father, it is the office of the Spirit 
to fulfil the purpose of the Son. We may note 
several particulars. 

(а) Through Him the incarnation was ac- 
complished, the Word became flesh. Jesus was 
conceived of the Holy Spirit. Therefore was 
He sinless, though born of a sinful race. To 
Mary the angel said, “The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee : wherefore also that 
which is to be born shall be called holy, the Son 
of God” (Luke 1: 35). 

( б ) By the Spirit Jesus was anointed at the 
opening of His ministry, and by the Spirit en- 



dowed and led during His life on earth. The 
Spirit descended and abode upon Him (i : 32). 
God “ giveth not the Spirit by measure ” (3 : 34), 
a general truth supremely illustrated in the Son. 
He gives as man is able to receive, for He is al- 
ways seeking agents through whom He may 
execute His will. Jesus alone received the Spirit 
in full measure, because in Him alone was no 
hindrance of sin. The guidance of Jesus by the 
Spirit is less prominent in the Gospel of John 
than in the earlier Gospels, because His conduct 
is usually referred directly to the Father. It 
may be said indeed that the earlier Gospels 
portray the dependence of Jesus on the Spirit, 
and John portrays the dependence of the Spirit 
on Jesus. This results, of course, from the 
emphasis they lay respectively upon the human 
nature in Him and the divine. 

( c ) By the Spirit the work of Jesus is carried 
on and completed after His death. This is the 
main theme of the teaching regarding the Spirit 
in John. Jesus came in the name of the Father 
(S : 43)> the Spirit is sent in the name of the Son 
(14:26). The name of Jesus, as that which 
alone brings salvation, is the sphere in which the 
Spirit operates, and in which He is supreme, so 
that no man can call Jesus Lord but by the 
Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12:3). He has thus a 
double ministry to fulfil, to believers and to the 
world. 
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( a ) To believers. His relation to them is ex- 
pressed by the term Paraclete. Four times this 
name is given Him in the Gospel, and there alone 
— 14: 16, 26; 15: 26; 16: 7. Comforter is not 
an adequate rendering, though it is employed in 
the Authorized and Revised Versions, for it has 
lost its original meaning of strengthener , and 
has come to signify simply consoler . The word 
means properly advocate , as it is used of Christ 
in 1 John 2:1, and then helper , which is the sense 
it bears when applied to the Holy Spirit. He 
intercedes for us on earth indeed (Rom. 8 : 26), 
as Jesus intercedes for us in heaven (1 John 2 ; 1) ; 
but His main office is not that of an advocate, 
one who pleads the cause of another, whether of 
men with God, or, as has been suggested, of 
Christ with men ; but of a teacher and guide, as 
is evident from our Lord's teaching concerning 
Him in chapters fourteen to sixteen. (See Art 
Paraclete , Hastings' B. D.) The word should be 
rendered therefore broadly helper, as in the sec- 
ond marginal reading of the Revised Version. 
Etymology must yield to the evident sense of 
the term as it is employed by Jesus. The Spirit 
is another helper, takes the place of Jesus with 
the disciples, continues His work on their be- 
half. As advocate is too narrow to express the 
relation of Jesus to His disciples, so is it too 
narrow to express the relation of the Spirit to 
them. 
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The work of the Son for the believer is fol- 
lowed by the work of the Spirit in the believer. 
.As the Spirit of truth He guides believers into 
all the truth (16: 13; 1 John 2 : 20). Through 
Him is the inward, through the Son is the out- 
ward revelation of the truth ; as the love of God, 
manifested in the Son, is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Spirit (Rom. 5 : 5). Truth is of the 
Father, revealed by the Son, interpreted and ap- 
plied by the Spirit (1 Cor. 2: 10 ff.). All truth 
is of God, but it is of spiritual truth that Jesus 
speaks — “ all things that pertain to life and 
godliness ” (2 Peter 1 : 3). This instruction is 
a gradual process, not completed in this life. 
The promises of God are not bounded by the 
grave. Now we know in part, then shall we 
know even as also we are known (1 Cor. 
13:12). 

Therefore is the sin against the Holy Spirit 
without forgiveness, because it is the closing of 
the heart against the last appeal that God can 
make to man. Though He is Almighty, and 
worketh as He will, yet men may grieve, may 
even quench the Spirit (Eph. 4 : 30 ; 1 Thess. 
5 : 19). After the gift of the Son and the work 
of the Spirit, what remains? What more can 
God give or do ? 

All the teaching of the Spirit has relation to 
the Son. “ He shall bear witness of me ” 
(15:26); “ He shall not speak from himself; 
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but what things soever he shall hear, these shall 
he speak ” (16:13). Jesus spake omy wnat He 
heard from the Father — “As I hear, I judge ” 
(5 : 30) ; “The things which I heard from him, 
these speak I unto the world ” (8 : 26) ; “ For I 
spake not from myself ; but the Father which 
sent me, he hath given me a commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak” 
(12:49; 14:10): the Spirit speaks only what 
He hears from the Father and the Son. False 
prophets (Jer. 23:16) and Satan (8:44), speak 
of their own ; he only speaks truth who speaks 
what he has heard of God. Nothing is true 
which is not of Him. 

With reference to the teaching of Jesus the 
Spirit fulfils a double function. 

(1) He recalls and interprets what Jesus 
taught. “ He shall bring to your remembrance 
all that I said unto you” (14:26). This is 
abundantly illustrated in the Acts. Words of 
Jesus which the disciples could not understand 
at the time became luminous in the light of the 
Spirit’s teaching. To take a single instance, He 
foretold repeatedly His sacrificial death and His 
resurrection, yet they could not understand what 
He meant. “Peter took him and began to re- 
buke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall never be unto thee” (Matt. 16:22). 
But in the Acts this same disciple expounded the 
significance of the death and resurrection of 


Jesus with such power that the multitude was 
profoundly moved, and three thousand were 
converted in one day. The revelation of the 
Son was followed by the illumination of the 
Spirit. 

(2) He carries the teaching further, and 
speaks of that which Jesus left unspoken. “ I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now ” — can neither apprehend 
nor obey. “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth 
is come, he shall guide you into all the truth ” 
(16 : 12, 13). The revelation begun by Jesus in 
the flesh is completed by Jesus through the 
Spirit. “ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God ; 
every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit 
which confesseth not Jesus is not of God” 
(1 John 4: 2, 3). The teacher is one, the truth 
is one. Nothing is true which is not in harmony 
with truth already taught. As the Truth, Jesus 
is the norm by which all professed revelations of 
the Spirit must be tried. The revelation within 
must accord with the revelation without ; the 
teaching of the Spirit must lead to the incarnate 
Son. The Father speaks through the Son, the 
Son speaks through the Spirit. “The hour 
cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but shall tell you plainly of the Father ” 
(16:25). “To the law and to the testimony” 
(Is. 8 : 20) is still the command. The Spirit in 
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the heart cannot contradict the Spirit in the 
Word ; each new revelation must be in harmony 
with the revelation already given. The witness 
of the Spirit to the individual must be in accord 
with the witness of the Spirit to the world. 
“ He shall lead you into all the truth ” ; “ thy 
word is truth.” We must not test the Word by 
our feelings, but our feelings by the Word. 
Christian consciousness has its claims, but. it is 
Christian only in so far as it is enlightened by 
the Spirit through the Word. Chrysostom says 
truly, “ Many boast of the Holy Spirit ; but in 
those who speak from themselves this is a false 
pretence. As Christ testified that He spake not 
of Himself, because He spake from the law and 
the prophets, so if under the name of the Spirit 
anything be obtruded that is not contained in 
the gospel, let us not believe it. For as Christ 
is the accomplishment of the law and the 
prophets so is the Spirit of the gospel ” (cited 
by Calvin, Tnstt. iv. 8 : 1 3). 

Included in the teaching of the Spirit is the 
unveiling of the future. He shall declare unto 
you the things that are to come ” (16 : 1 3). Here 
too he speaks of Christ, who is the theme of 
prophecy alike in the Old Testament and in the 
New. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy” (Rev. 19: 10). “To him bear all 
the prophets witness” (Acts 10: 43). The 
teaching of the Spirit centres in Him who has 


come in the flesh, who shall come again in glory. 
To make known the Christ who has come, who 
shall come, is His office ; and He speaks alike in 
history and in prophecy. 

These promises were addressed immediately to 
the eleven, and how abundantly they were ful- 
filled is shown by the book of the Acts, which 
we may term the Gospel of the risen Christ, and 
by the Epistles and the Revelation. Through 
them the truth is given to us. Their revelation 
is ours, though not their inspiration. They too, 
like the old prophets, ministered not unto them- 
selves, but unto us, which believe through their 
word (i Peter i: 12). The Spirit revealed the 
truth to them, the Spirit interprets the truth to us. 

After Jesus left them, the Spirit was their sole 
and sufficient teacher. “ In that day ” — the day 
of my return in the Spirit — “ ye shall ask me no 
question” (16: 23, margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion). John uses ipwzw with almost equal fre- 
quency in the sense to ask for, and to ask ques- 
tions, Here the use of the word in the latter 
sense in verse 19; the change to alzeiv in the 
second clause of the verse; and the fact that 
ipurav is never used elsewhere in the Gospel of 
the prayers of the disciples, make this the better 
rendering. . Through Him they are brought to 
God as their Father, and to the Spirit as their 
teacher ; so that He does not need to pray God 
for them (16 : 26), nor do they need to ask Him 
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questions* The Spirit shall answer their ques- 
tions, the Father shall answer their prayers. 

The Spirit not only recalls and completes the 
teaching of Jesus, He applies to men the benefits 
of His atoning work. The redemption that 
Jesus has provided for the world is made effective 
for the individual through the power of the Spirit. 
Jesus gives men the right to become the sons of 
God, but the new birth by which they actually 
become the sons of God is of the Spirit. Jesus 
imparts life through the Spirit. This will be 
more fully treated in the chapter on Salvation. 
As men are sanctified by the word of Christ 
(15 : 3), the truth (17 : 17), and the Spirit applies 
the truth, sanctification is of Him. By Him be- 
lievers are qualified for service. Jesus received 
the Spirit from the Father at the outset of His 
ministry; He bestowed Him upon the eleven at 
the outset of theirs (20 ; 22). Yet the full 
measure of His power was not given until Pente- 
cost. The earlier gift was the first fruits of the 
later, as the later in turn is the first fruits of the 
heavenly inheritance. “ Ourselves also, which 
have the first fruits of the Spirit . . . groan 

within ourselves, waiting for our adoption" 
(Rom. 8 : 23). 

The Spirit dwells with the believer, within the 
believer (14: 16, 17). So essential is His work 
that “ it is expedient for you that I go away," 
that I may send Him unto you (16: 7). The 


work of Jesus in the flesh is completed by the 
work of Jesus in the Spirit. Great was the need 
of the Spirit on the part of the eleven. How 
imperfect was their knowledge — “ We know not 
whither thou goest” (14: 5), “ Shew us the 
Father/and it sufficeth us” (14: 8); their faith 
— Do ye now believe ? ” (16 : 31) ; their love — 
“ If ye loved me, ye would have rejoiced, be- 
cause I go unto the Father” (14 : 28); their ca- 
pacity — “ I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now” (16: 12). 
In the few weeks that intervened between the 
crucifixion and Pentecost a marvellous transfor- 
mation passed upon them. They became new 
men. We breathe a different atmosphere when 
we cross over from the Gospels to the Acts, we 
enter a new world. We ask, Is this John ? Can 
this be Peter ? The faint-hearted have become 
brave, the ignorant have grown wise. They 
were disciples, learners, and poor ones too ; they 
became apostles, infallible teachers. When Jesus 
came down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, He found nine of them helpless in the midst 
of a mocking crowd, unable to cast out a single 
evil spirit. After Pentecost miracles were wrought 
by them daily, and the shadow of Peter had 
power to heal. They grew to full stature in all 
the graces of Christian character. What large- 
ness of view, what breadth of sympathy, what 
depth of insight, what stedfastness of faith, what 
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tenderness of love. They were Jews in the Gos- 
pel, they are Christians in the Acts. The de- 
scent of the Spirit quickened to vigorous life the 
germs of faith and love ; as we have seen a tree, 
whose veins were long swelling with sap, in a 
single day under the warm spring sunshine with 
sudden burst of life array itself in robes of living 
green. A change was wrought in them instantly 
through the Spirit which the ministry of Jesus in 
the flesh had not effected in years. And the 
change that He wrought in them He works ulti- 
mately in all believers. Of Him alone the new 
life is begotten, by Him alone that life is nurtured 
and developed. 

{ 6 ) To the world. God loved the world, Jesus 
died for the world ; the work of the Spirit must 
have relation to the world. That relation is par- 
ticularly described in 16: 8-1 1 — “ And he, when 
he is come, will convict the world in respect of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of 
sin, because they believe not on me; of right- 
eousness, because I go to the Father, and ye 
behold me no more ; of judgment, because the 
prince of this world hath been judged.” In gen- 
eral, as He comforts believers He convicts the 
world. 

The word convict — — -signifies in the 
usage of the New Testament (a) to reprove, re- 
buke (Matt. 18:15 ; Luke 3: 19; John 3: 20 ; 

1 Tim. S : 20; 2 Tim. 4 : 2; Titus 1 ; 13; 2; 15; 
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Rev. 3 : 19). The rebuke is always just, though 
not always effective, because the offender may 
harden himself against it. (b) to chasten (Heb. 
12: 5)- (c) to convict — i . e ., make the truth so 
plain that he is guilty who refuses belief. Many 
accused Jesus but none convicted Him of sin 
(John 8: 46; 1 Cor. 14: 24; Eph. 5 : II, 13; 
Titus 1:9; Jas. 2: 9; Jude 15). These with 
the present passage are all the instances of the 
use of the word in the New Testament. Convict 
is outward, objective; convince is inward, sub- 
jective. He is convicted who is shown to be in 
error, he is convinced who owns himself in error. 
Convict is therefore the better rendering here. 
It points to the nature , while convince would point 
to the effect of the Spirit’s witness. He so pre- 
sents the truth to men that they ought to believe ; 
whether they do believe the word does not indi- 
cate. We must not interpret the word therefore 
of condemnation only. Jesus came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world (12: 47); and 
the purpose of the Spirit’s coming is the same. 
The end sought in conviction is conversion. 
The truth is made plain not that men may be 
condemned, but that they may be saved. The 
result of the Spirit’s witness as of the ministry 
of Jesus is that some are converted and some are 
not. 

The truth is pressed upon the world by the 
Spirit in three particulars. 
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(1) In respect of sin. He convicts the world 
of sin through its unbelief. Since Jesus is the 
clearest revelation of God, not to believe in Him 
evinces the utmost blindness and hardness of 
heart. It is not said that the world is cQnvicted 
of the sin of unbelief, but of sin through unbe- 
lief. The unbelief is the crowning evidence of 
the sin. The world is shown to be sinful by the 
fact of unbelief, which discloses that spirit of 
alienation from God which is the source whence 
all sin proceeds. The sinfulness of the world is 
brought to light by the attitude of the world 
towards Jesus ; the world's thought of God is ex- 
posed by its treatment of His Son. Does the 
world desire truth and righteousness and love? 
Let Calvary answer. Does the world love God ? 
When He came to earth in the person of His 
Son, the world not only failed to recognize Him, 
but condemned and crucified Him as a malefac- 
tor. The Spirit makes plain to the world its sin 
by pressing upon it the fact of its unbelief. 

(2) In respect of righteousness. The word is 
used in the broadest sense. The Spirit will de- 
clare the true nature of righteousness, and con- 
vict the world of error regarding it. This He 
accomplishes by manifesting the righteousness of 
Christ. Against the world's conception of right- 
eousness the Spirit sets forth righteousness as it 
is found in Him. Crucified by the world as an 
evil-doer, He was declared righteous by His ex- 



altation to the right hand of the Father (Acts 
3: 13-15; Rom. i : 4); and the power of His 
glorified estate was shown in the witness and 
work of His disciples; To the Jews He said, 
“ When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do noth- 
ing of myself, but as the Father taught me, I 
speak these things ” (8 : 28). Upon His death 
and resurrection follows the manifestation of His 
righteousness in the outpouring of the Spirit and 
the ministry of the disciples. 

(3) In respect of judgment. The world's 
standard of judgment is shown to be fatally in 
error. Jesus, condemned by the world, is ex- 
alted by God. Satan, the prince of the world, is 
condemned by God. The death of Jesus ap- 
peared to be the hour of Satan's triumph, yet in 
it he was condemned, his power broken (12:31). 
Through death he destroyed him that hath the 
power of death, even the devil (Heb, 2 : 14). 
This is made plain by the results of the ministry 
of the apostles. When the seventy returned 
with joy, .saying, « Lord, even the demons are 
subject to us in thy name," Jesus answered, “ I 
beheld Satan «fall as lightning from heaven" 
(Luke 10: 18). In the casting out of evil spirits 
was foreshadowed the overthrow of their chief. 

As the world lies in the wicked one(i John 
5 : 19) it is judged in him, but not finally con- 
demned. The world is in sin, between the right- 
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eousness of Christ and the judgment of Satan, 
and must take its place on this side or on that. 

A divine standard then is given of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment In respect of 
each the world is convicted of error by a cardinal 
fact — in respect of sin, by the fact of unbelief ; in 
respect of righteousness, by the exaltation of 
Christ ; in respect of judgment, by the condem- 
nation of Satan. Three great truths are made 
clear by the Spirit and pressed upon the hearts 
and consciences of men — the sin of the world, the 
righteousness of Christ, the judgment of Satan. 
The world is shown to be sinful by unbelief, 
Christ to be righteous by His exaltation, Satan 
to be condemned by the saving power of the 
gospel in the ministry of the disciples. 

The witness of the Spirit is usually represented 
as borne through the disciples. His direct oper- 
ation of course is not excluded, for He worketh 
when and where He will, and may speak directly 
to the heart. But ordinarily He bears witness 
through believers (17: 20-23. Comp. Eph. 

3 : 10). It is through them that the world is to 
be brought to knowledge and to faith. “ But 
when the Comforter is come .* . . he shall 
bear witness of me, and ye shall bear witness, be- 
cause ye have been with me from the beginning ” 
(15 : 26, 27). "The apostolic testimony and the 
testimony of the Spirit unite, therefore, in one 
and the same act, but they do so while bringing 
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to it, each of them, a necessary element, the one, 
historical narration, the other, the inward evi- 
dence ” (Godet in loc.) 

Here it is distinctly this testimony of the Spirit 
which is meant. “ I will send him unto you — and 
when he comes ” (16:7,8). He inspires, ac- 
companies, and applies the word of the disciples. 
Ordinarily the Spirit in His saving and sanctify- 
ing energy operates upon the world through the 
church, because to the church is entrusted the 
Word in which Christ is made known. Thus to 
the might of God is added the power of human 
sympathy and experience. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the 
doctrine of the Spirit keeps pace with the revela- 
tion of the Word. Both are represented in the 
Old Testament rather as attributes or powers of 
God than as persons. Yet in the light of the 
New Testament foreshadowings of the Trinity are 
seen. A striking instance is found in Is. 48 : 16 — 
“ The Lord Jehovah hath sent me and his 
Spirit,” if the speaker there is the Messiah. But 
the interpretation is obscure. The personality of 
the Word and the Spirit alike is first clearly 
brought to light in the New Testament. As it is 
the office of the Spirit to testify of Jesus and ap- 
ply the benefits of His redemption, the Spirit was 
not given, that is, His power was not fully exer- 
cised, until Jesus’ work on earth had been com- 
pleted by His death (7 : 39). His personality was 
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not clearly disclosed until the incarnation nor His 
power fully manifested until the ascension of the 
Son. « The first creature of God, in the works of 
the days, was the light of the sense ; the last was 
the light of reason ; and His Sabbath work, ever 
since, is the illumination of His Spirit ” (Bacon, 
Essay on Truth). 

The coming of Christ in the Spirit is treated in 
the chapter on The End of All Things. 


VII 

THE DOCTRINE OF SIN 

On John’s doctrine see Beyschlag, N. T. 

Theol II. 2 § 3. Westcott on Epistles of John, 
P- 37 - 

The treatment of sin throughout the Scripture 
is not philosophical but practical. The emphasis 
is laid upon the fact and the remedy. The pres- 
ent chapter will treat of the teaching of the Gos- 
pel of John with reference to the origin, the 
nature, and the issue of sin. The doctrine is no- 
where systematically and completely wrought out, 
but must be gathered from scattered hints and 
suggestions ; and it will be found necessary in the 
course of the exposition to draw largely upon 
other portions of the New Testament by way of 
supplement and illustration. 

1. The Origin of Sm . — The subject is nowhere 
distinctly treated, and it may appear to be the 
office of the expositor to start questions rather 
than to answer them ; yet it is worth while to de- 
fine the problem that we cannot solve, to see at 
least where the difficulty lies, and mark the 
boundaries of our knowledge. 

Several propositions are constantly assumed. 

183 
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(1) Sin had a beginning. There is in Scrip- 
ture no trace of dualism, the gnostic doctrine 
that good and evil are alike eternal “In the 
beginning God ” — God alone. All things were 
made by Him, and His work is perfect. The 
finished creation He pronounced very good. Evil 
does not belong to the original constitution of 
the universe. As sin is lawlessness (1 John 3 : 4), 
it is subsequent to law. Augustine remarks, “ If 
sin be natural, it is not sin at all ” ( City of God 
II : 15). It is unnatural, abnormal, lawless. 

(2) Sin is a personal quality. It has no ex- 
istence apart from personality. Scripture knows 
nothing of an impersonal principle of evil. The 
phrase indeed is without meaning, unless it signi- 
fies simply the possibility of evil. Good and evil 
are inseparable from character. However sin 
may be represented or personified, this personal 
property is always recognized. Like all abstract 
terms it denotes not being, but mode of being ; 
not substance, but quality. There can no more 
be sin apart from a sinner than manhood apart 
from man. It is a personal state or condition. 
Good therefore is eternal, because God is eter- 
nal; but sin has had a beginning. As a state 
or mode of being, it can be predicated only of a 
person endowed with reason and will, possessed 
of knowledge and of freedom. Its origin must 
be sought in a personal act or choice. Person- 
ality is the only source and seat of sin. Thus 
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the field of our inquiry is narrowed to the sphere 
of intelligent being. 

(3) God is not the author of sin. Since He 
only is from the beginning, indeed, whatever 
exists is traced back to Him. He is not the 
author of sin, but He is the author of the condi- 
tions under which sin originates. He not only 
permitted sin, but made it possible. The words 
of Isaiah 45 : 7, — “ I make peace, and create 
evil,” like those of Amos 3 : 6 — “ Shall evil be- 
fall a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” are 
probably to be interpreted of penal and not 
moral evil. So Cheyne renders, “ Who makes 
welfare, and creates calamity.” On Proverbs 
16:4 — " The Lord hath made everything for 
its own end ; yea, even the wicked for the day 
of evil,” — Toy remarks," The proverb declares, in 
a simple and direct way, the principle (recog- 
nized everywhere in the Old Testament) of the 
absoluteness of Yahweh’s government of the 
world, and it is added that every one of his acts 
has a definite purpose; since the wicked are 
punished, it is Yahweh who has created them to 
that end. This predestination of evil (to use the 
modern expression) is held in the Old Testa- 
ment, without metaphysical speculation and 
without embarrassment, in connection with the 
belief in human freedom.” [Intern. Comm, on 
Proverbs. See Art. Predestination in Hastings’ 
B. D., Vol. 4, p. s off. On the doctrine of sin 
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throughout the Old Testament see Oehler, 0 . 7 . 
Theol. § 73, and Schultz, 0 . T Theol, 2 : 15.) 

“ If by the Author of Sin be meant the Sinner, 
the Agent, or Actor of Sin, or the Doer of a 
wicked thing; so it would be a reproach and 
blasphemy to suppose God to be the Author of 
Sin. In this sense, I utterly deny God to be the 
Author of Sin, rejecting such an imputation on 
the Most High, as what is infinitely to be ab- 
horred ; and deny any such thing to be the con- 
sequence of what I have laid down. But if by 
the Author of Sin is meant the permitter or not 
the hinderer of sin ; and at the same time a dis- 
poser of the state of events, in such a manner, 
for wise, holy and most excellent ends and pur- 
poses, that sin, if it be permitted or not hindered 
will most certainly and infallibly follow : I say, if 
this is all that is meant by being the Author of 
Sin, I do not deny that God is the Author of Sin 
(though I dislike and reject the phrase, as that 
which by use and custom is apt to carry another 
sense), it is no reproach for the Most High to be 
thus the Author of Sin. This is not to be the 
Actor of Sin , but on the contrary, of holiness . 
What God doth herein is holy, and a glorious 
exercise of the infinite excellency of his nature ” 
(Edwards, On the Will, iv. 9 : 2). 

“ God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all” (1 John 1 : 5). All that proceeds from Him 
is pure. Sin is not the fruit of holiness, nor is 
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darkness born of light. Sin alone has come into 
being without the creative power of God, sin 
alone mars His work. Man brings evil out of 
good, God brings good out of evil, but evil is 
always abominable in His sight ; and no view of 
His providence is justified which extenuates the 
guilt and heinousness of sin. That Adam's 
transgression was felix culpa , as it has been 
called, is wholly unscriptural. Nowhere is it 
taught that evil is a necessary stage in the evo- 
lution of good, but always that it is an alien and 
hostile power that must be overcome before good 
may reach its maturity. 

(4) If then sin is not eternal, is not imper- 
sonal, and is not of God, sin entered through the 
creature, and of the creature was sin begotten. 
In creating free agents God introduced into the 
universe not sin but the possibility of sin. 
Either the will of God was thwarted by the will 
of man, and sin entered without His consent; 
or He created man with prevision of his sin, and 
sin exists by His permission. Jonathan Edwards 
has demonstrated with marvellous subtlety and 
force that God must foreknow the actions of free 
agents, or He cannot be the Ruler of the universe 
(On the Will , 2:11). Sin too was embraced 
within the divine purpose, has its part in the un- 
folding of the divine decree by which all things 
are ordered. Further than this neither Scripture 
nor reason conducts us. The theories framed to 
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resolve the mystery serve only to render dark- 
ness visible. A complete theodicy is beyond our 
power, and there is large room for the exercise 
of faith. How could God, infinite in holiness 
and power, permit sin to enter the universe? 
And how could sin originate with beings created 
holy? Logic affords no aid, for we cannot 
grasp the premises : infinite and eternal interests 
are involved. Speculation is lost in endless con- 
tradictions. God not only created man free, but 
suffered him to be tempted, and did not keep 
him from falling as He keeps the redeemed above. 
Why did He suffer man to be tempted, knowing 
that he would fall ? It is true that men grow 
strong by battling with evil ; that sin furnishes 
occasion for the exercise of the most gracious 
of God’s attributes ; that His mercy shines con- 
spicuous against the dark background of human 
guilt. But if the pure in heart see God, is sin 
the necessary condition of the highest revela- 
tion; and must the mind of man be darkened 
and his soul defiled by sin, that he may attain 
the clearest vision of the divine? Could not 
man attain to perfect manhood without being 
exposed to temptation, as the children do in 
heaven? If in God’s sight a soul outweighs a 
world, what can compensate for the myriads of 
souls destroyed by sin? These are questions 
that we cannot answer. To say that God could 
not prevent sin is to abridge His. power; to say 
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that He would not seems to impeach His wisdom, 
His goodness. His holiness. As the ultimate 
purpose of God is holiness, we are forced to be- 
lieve that in some strange way sin conduces to 
holiness, or that the conditions under which sin 
originates are of such value that they are worth 
purchasing even at so great a price. It is better 
to have free agency with sin than not to have it 
at all The creature could not bear the image 
of the Creator unless he were endowed with 
freedom, and freedom involves the possibility 
and the power of sin. But the question recurs, 
and finds no answer, Would man have sinned 
if the tempter had not spoken ? Why was the 
suggestion of evil permitted ? Why was not the 
paradise below guarded like the paradise above, 
and our first parents shielded like the children 
who are taken to heaven before they feel the 
power of sin, and without a struggle grow to full 
stature in the likeness of God ? Sin is the riddle 
of the universe, and He alone can solve it by 
whom the universe was made. 

(5) Sin was not the original state of man. 
By nature he was the son of God, created in 
God's likeness, pure and holy. “ God made man 
upright ” (Eccles. 7 : 29). The flesh is not, as 
some have taught, primarily or inherently 
corrupt; for the flesh too is the handiwork of 
God. Matter has no moral character, and can- 
not of itself be evil, as the gnostics fancied ; and 
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the sensuous nature of man though necessarily 
weak is not necessarily depraved. The flesh is 
not sin, but the seat of sin (Rom. 7 : 17, 18). Sin 
is not a primal element in human nature, but a 
disease that has fastened upon it. The possibil- 
ity of sin lay in the free will with which man 
was endowed. In his very likeness to God lay 
the power to assert himself against God. 

It is obvious that if man was created holy, and 
is now sinful, he has fallen. The New Testament 
emphasizes not the historic fact that man fell, 
but the ethical fact that he is fallen. There are 
few references to the fall in Scripture. The Old 
Testament contains no direct allusion to it be- 
yond the narrative in Genesis, unless it be in Job 
31 : 33 — “ If like Adam I covered my transgres- 
sions ” — where the margin, “ after the manner of 
men,” is preferable; or in Hosea 6:7* — « But 
they like Adam have transgressed the covenant ” 
where again the rendering is very doubtful, and 
the margin reads are as men that have trans- 
gressed a covenant ; ” or in Is. 43:27 — “ Thy 
first father sinned,” where the reference may be 
to Abraham or to Jacob. (See Hastings' R. D., 
Vol. 1, page 840 — Art. Fall) In the New 
Testament the only explicit teaching regarding 
it is in Paul's Epistles (Rom. 5 ; 1 Cor. 1 5 : 22 ; 

1 See the valuable discussion of this verse by Prof. B. B, 
Warfield in the Bible Student for July, 1903. 
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2 Cor. 11:3; 1 Tim. 2:13, 14); though, as 
will be seen, there are allusions to it elsewhere. 
Whether the record in Genesis is history or 
legend or myth or allegory it does not fall 
within our province to discuss. There can be 
no question that the New Testament writers in- 
terpreted it literally, and based their theology 
upon it. To Paul Adam was as real as Christ, 
the fall as real as the atonement. (See Sanday 
and Headlam on Romans, page 143, note — “ St 
Paul's conception of Sin and of the Fall!'') The 
expositor must assume that Genesis is history, 
if he would hold the New Testament point of 
view. It may be maintained that the apostles 
were in error, but that this was their position 
cannot be denied. He who would interpret them 
must recognize, at least for the purposes of ex- 
position, the literal truth of the narrative. 
Whether we should defer to their authority here 
as elsewhere is a question that lies beyond our 
present purpose, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that their authority, whatever weight we 
may attach to it, is unmistakably upon the side 
of the historical interpretation of the record. 

By the New Testament as by the Old the sin 
of mankind is traced to a single root The 
common condition has a common cause. This 
truth is not so fully developed by John as by 
Paul, but it is involved in the reference to the 
work of Satan, as will presently appear. The 
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question of the disciples, " Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind ? ” (9 : 2), 
seems to point to the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of souls, taught in Wisdom 8 : 20 — “ But I 
was a clever child, and received a good soul. 
Yea rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled ” (see Bissell’s note); held by Philo, 
and according to Josephus by the Essenes, and 
subsequently by Origen. Or it may be that they 
conceived of sin as committed in the womb. 
But no form of the theory of prenatal sin finds 
countenance in Scripture ; nor does the doctrine 
relieve the difficulty of the origin of sin, but 
simply throws it back and transports it to another 
sphere. We do not solve the problem by trans- 
ferring it to a different time and place. 

(6) Sin did not originate with man. There 
were rational creatures before man was created, 
there was sin before man fell. The fall of man 
is traced to the agency of Satan, and in him, so 
far as we are told, sin took its rise. All evil is 
traced to him, as all good to God. Man was 
tempted from without, the sin of Satan was his 
own. Therefore, as Thomas Aquinas teaches 
(II. 80, 4), is his sin beyond remedy, because it 
was due to no outward suggestion, but sprang 
from his own heart, conceived and brought forth 
by himself alone. 1 How sin could enter heaven. 


1 Compare the teaching of Anselm, Cur Deus Homo II. 21. 
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or originate in the breast of an archangel, with- 
out external suggestion or inward predisposition, 
is beyond our power to conceive. 1 

The fall of Satan if nowhere explicitly affirmed 
in Scripture is clearly implied.* There are indeed 
only two alternatives : if he did not fall, he was 
created sinful, or he is eternal. If he was cre- 
ated holy, and is now sinful, he must have fallen. 
When we turn to the Scripture, the passages 
which bear upon the subject are few. Jude 6 
and 2 Peter 2 : 4 refer to a sin of angels, but 
whether to the original apostasy is doubtful It 
should be remarked that the citation of the book 
of Enoch by Jude neither affirms the inspiration 
of the one nor casts a shadow upon the inspira- 
tion of the other. Jude may quote from an 
apocryphal book as Paul from a heathen poet, 
and in either case it is simply the truth of the 
statement that is affirmed. It is cited not as 
Scripture but as true. In Luke 10 : 18 — “ I be- 
held Satan as lightning fall from heaven,” Jesus 
speaks of the destruction of Satan's dominion 
among men, foreshadowed in the casting out of 
demons by the disciples. Heaven is a figurative 
designation of the high place of power; as in 
verse 15 it symbolizes the height of privilege and. 
blessing — “ And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou 
be exalted unto heaven ? ” — though here indeed 

1 On the O. T. doctrine of Satan see Oehler, g 200, and 
Schultz, z% 13. “ 
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the literal sense of the word may also be involved, 
as is suggested by the reference to the judgment 
day in the verse preceding. Temporal afflictions 
are a prophecy of the final judgment. Similar 
is the use of the term in the portrayal of the 
overthrow of the king of Babylon in Is. 14: 12 
— “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O day star, 
son of the morning!” and in Eph. 6: 12 — 
“ Our wrestling is . . . against the spiritual 

hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” 
The war in heaven of Rev. 12 follows upon the 
birth of Christ, and issues in the destruction of 
Satan's kingdom through Him, as in John 12:31 
— “ Now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out,” and 16: 11 — “The prince of this world 
hath been judged.” There remain only two 
passages in the New Testament which may be 
referred to the fall of Satan, (a) John 8 : 44 — 
“ He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
stood not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him.” The text of the second clause is doubt- 
ful. If, with the American revisers and the 
margin of the Revised Version, we read ou% 
Zorqktv, the perfect of iar ypu, with the sense of the 
present, standeth not , the reference is simply to 
his present state, with no allusion to the past. 
If, with the Revised Version, following the text 
of W. H. and the apparent weight of manuscript 
authority, we read obk eorykev, the imperfect of 
aryjkoj, stood not, there is an obvious reference to 
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his fall He was originally in the truth, but did 
not continue in it, because it ceased to be con- 
genial to him. Not to love the truth is to lose 
the truth, for truth is for the truthful. The 
words refer therefore at once to his fall, and to 
the condition that determined his fall, a condi- 
tion which is become absolute and permanent — 
“ there is no truth in him.” Not now the truth 
but the lie is the sphere in which he lives and 
acts. 

( b ) 1 Tim. 3 : 6. The bishop must not be a 

“ novice, lest being puffed up he fall into the con- 
demnation of the devil.” rob dtafioXoo may be 
the genitive of the subject or of the object ; the 
condemnation may be that which the devil im- 
poses, or that which he suffers. The second 
sense is to be preferred, as more in harmony with 
the general scope of New Testament teaching; 
for, as Bengel notes, “ The devil may bring a re- 
proach upon men, he cannot bring them into 
condemnation, for he does not judge, but is 
judged.” The phrase “ being puffed up” inti- 
mates that the sin by which Satan fell was pride, 
as the Authorized Version expressly renders, a be- 
ing puffed up with pride.” It is difficult, indeed, 
to conceive of other motives that could have 
actuated him than pride and ambition. This the 
poets have recognized, Csedmon, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare. According to a doubtful reading 
of Ecclesiasticus, “ Pride is the beginning of sin ” 
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(10: 13. See the treatment of this passage by 
Thos. Aquinas, IL 84 : 2). 

Even if we should follow the prevalent opinion 
of early Jewish and Christian interpreters, as 
represented by Josephus, Philo, Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Book of Enoch, Tertullian, Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, Methodius, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Lactantius, Sulpitius Severus, 
that the sons of God who took to them the 
daughters of men (Gen. 6 : 2) were angels, 1 the 
passage can have no reference to Satan, for he 
fell before man was created. 

Thus it appears that of the two passages of 
the New Testament which may refer to the fall 
of Satan the text of one and the interpretation 
of the other are in doubt. Yet in each case the 
probability favors the doctrine, and allowing due 
weight to the general considerations already 
noted we may conclude that the fall of Satan is 
sufficiently attested by Scripture. 

The single allusion to the agency of Satan in 
the fall of man in this Gospel is found in 8 : 44 — 
“ He was a murderer from the beginning.” The 
words may be referred to the death of Abel 
(1 John 3 : 12). It is no serious objection to this 

1 See the Comms. of Delitzsch and Dillmann in loc. Cun- 
ningham in his Historical Theology , 6 : i, strangely represents 
Justin as the author of this interpretation. Purves correctly 
remarks that ** he is the first of the Church fathers to accept the 
legend ” {Justin Martyr, p. 158). See Lenormant’s begin- 
nings of History , ch, 7. 
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view that the deed of Cain is not ascribed to the 
instigation of Satan in the narrative of Genesis ; 
for his personality and agency are not fully dis- 
closed in the Old Testament. But in this pas- 
sage murder is associated with lying, and the 
phrase “ from the beginning ” points to the pri- 
mary act from which the death of the race pro- 
ceeds. “ The devil sinneth from the beginning ” 
— of human history (1 John 3: 8). That he 
was moved by envy of man’s blissful estate was a 
common opinion among the Jews (Wisdom 
2:23, 24 — “ For God created man for immortal- 
ity, and made him to be an image of his own 
being ; but through envy of the devil came death 
into the world”; Josephus, Antiq . I. 1 § 4), and 
accords with his nature. Pride turned him 
against God, and envy against man. 

The names given to him are indicative of his 
character. In the Gospel Satan occurs only in 
1 3 : 27 — “ And after the sop, then entered Satan 
into him.” It signifies adversary. He is the 
enemy of God and man. Peter terms him 
dvr tdt/to?, your adversary ( 1 Peter 5 : 8). Again 
he is termed devil, slanderer (8:44; 13:2). He 
slanders God to man (Gen. 3}, and man to God 
(Job 1 : 9-1 1 ; 2: 4, S). In Rev. 12 : 10 he ap- 
pears as the accuser of God’s people, karyywp ; as 
in Zech. 3 : 1 he appeared before God as the ad- 
versary of the high priest Throughout the 
New Testament dtdj3olo$ is used only as a proper 
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name, except in the Pastoral Epistles. It is ap- 
plied to J udas because he was the servant of the 
devil (6:70), as Peter was called Satan (Matt. 
16 : 23). The serpent is identified with Satan as 
his instrument (Rev. 12:9; 20: 2). In Rom. 
16:20 — “The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly/" Paul renews the promise 
of Gen. 3:15, that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent's head. He is also termed the 
evil one . “ I pray not that thou shouldest take 

them from the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one ” (17: 15 ; 1 John 
2: 13, 14; 3 : 12 ; S : 18, 19). In the sixth peti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer the Revised Version 
properly reads, “ deliver us from the evil one." 
(See the excellent remarks of Broadus on Matt. 
6 : 1.3.) He is wholly and absolutely depraved. 
“ All good to me is lost. Evil, be thou my 
good/’ Since he is the prince of evil, the ruler 
of the kingdom of darkness, mam by the fall be- 
came subject to his power. He is the prince of 
this world (12: 31 ; 14: 30; 16: Ii). Paul even 
calls him the god of this world (2 Cor. 4 : 4), so 
absolute is his lordship over the souls of men. 
The world lies in him, as the believer is in God 
(1 John 5 : 19, 20). 

Since evil men are swayed by him, and bear 
his likeness, he is termed their father ; though as 
the relation is purely ethical they are never said 
to be begotten of him. There is thus no contra- 
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diction in affirming that men are by nature the 
children of God as created by Him in His own 
image, and the children of Satan in so far as they 
yield to sin. Admirable are the words of Augus- 
tine — “ From thence (the family of darkness) also 
they (the Manicheans) say our flesh derives its 
origin, and accordingly think the Lord said , 1 Ye 
are of your father the devil/ because they were 
evil, as it were, by nature. . . . For every 

nature is good, but man's nature has been cor- 
rupted by an evil will. . . , How then were 

the Jews the children of the devil? By imita- 
tion, not by birth. Listen to the usual language 
of the Holy Scriptures. The prophet says to 
those very Jews, 4 Thy father was an Amorite, 
and thy mother a Hittite* (Ezek. 16: 3). The 
Amorites were not a nation that gave origin to 
the Jews. The Hittites also were themselves of 
a nation altogether different from the race of the 
Jews. But because the Amorites and Hittites 
were impious, and the Jews imitated their im- 
piety, they found parents for themselves, not of 
whom they were born, but in whose damnation 
they should share, because following their cus- 
toms. . . . But listen now to what the Lord 

says, * Ye/ said He, * are of your father the devil, 
and the lusts of your father ye will do/ This is 
how ye are his children, because such are your 
lusts, not because ye are born of him. . . . 

* He that is of God heareth God’s words ; ye 
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therefore hear them not, because ye are not of 
God/ Here again it is not of their nature as 
men, but of their depravity, that you are to 
think. In this way they are of God, and yet not 
of God. . . . They are both of God, and not of 
God. By nature they are of God ; by depravity 
they are not of God ; for the good nature which is 
of God sinned voluntarily by believing the persua- 
sive words of the devil, and was corrupted. . . . 

They are of God, and yet not of God, in the same 
way as the children of Abraham, and yet not the 
children of Abraham. . . . He who said, 

* ye are the children of Abraham/ Himself de- 
nied that they were the children of Abraham. 

‘ If ye are Abraham's children, do the deeds of 
Abraham. . . . Ye do the works of your 

father/ that is, of the devil. . . . They were 

both Abraham's children in their carnal origin, 
and not his children in the sin of following the 
persuasion of the devil. So also apply it to our 
Lord and God, that they were both of Him, and 
not of Him. How were they of Him? Be- 
cause it was He that created the man of whom 
they were born. . . . Because He is the ar- 

chitect of nature, Himself the creator of flesh 
and spirit How then were they not of Him? 
Because they had made themselves depraved. 
They were no longer of Him because, imitating 
the devil, they had become the children of the 
devil ” (Tract on John 42 : 10-15). 
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This relation to Satan which Jesus ascribed to 
the Jews in 8 : 44, John in his Epistles ascribes 
to all unbelievers- Men are by nature the chil- 
dren of God ; by the choice of evil they become 
the children of the devil. “ He that doeth sin is 
of the devil” (1 John 3 : 8). He is the tempter 
of mankind, of Adam (8 : 44), and of Christ. 
“ The prince of the world cometh ; and he hath 
nothing in me” (14: 30). « < Is of the devil/ 
Ye know what he means ; by imitating the devil. 
For the devil made no man, begat no man, cre- 
ated no man ; but whoso imitates the devil, that 
person, as if begotten of him, becomes a child of 
the devil; by imitating him, not literally by 
being begotten of him ” (Augustine, Horn, oh 1 
John 4 : 10). The relation of man to God is 
both natural and ethical ; the relation of man to 
Satan is ethical alone. Sin can be termed nat- 
ural only in the sense that habit is second nature. 

He is a liar and a murderer, deceiving and des- 
troying. Through deceit he “ brought death 
into the world and all our woe.” Various ex- 
planations are given of the sentence, “ When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own ; for he is 
a liar and the father thereof ” (8 : 44). The 
Manicheans rendered, “ He is a liar, and so is his 
father.” The margin of the Revised Version 
reads, “ When one speaketh a He, he speaketh of 
his own : for his father also is a liar.” But as 
the subject of the verb speaketh is not expressed. 
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• it is better to understand the subject of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the devil . Then he is the father 
thereof may mean either he is the father of the 
lie or the father of the liar. Augustine defends 
the former interpretation with much ingenuity. 
“ It is not every one who tells a lie that is the 
father of his lie. For if thou hast got a lie from 
another, and uttered it, thou indeed hast lied, but 
thou are not the father of that lie, because thou 
hast got it from another. But the devil was a 
liar of himself. He begat his own falsehood ; he 
heard it from no one. As God the Father begat 
as His Son the Truth, so the devil having fallen 
begat falsehood as his son. He is both a liar 
and the father of lies.” The connection indeed 
may appear to favor the other interpretation — 
He is a liar, and the father of the liar, that is, of 
all liars ; and this seems to be the prevailing 
view among scholars. Jesus affirms that the 
Jews are children of Satan as murderers, seeking 
to kill him, and as liars. Yet both the grammar 
and the partiality of the Gospel for abstract 
terms point to the lie as the antecedent ; and the 
personal reference is not lost Because murder 
and lying originate with Satan, he is the father 
of murderers and liars. In any case the con- 
struction is harsh. 

It was the purpose of Christ's ministry to des- 
troy the works of the devil as the head and 
representative of evil (i John 3:8). Regarded 
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ideally, as the inevitable issue, He accomplished • 
it by His death: “that through death he might 
bring to naught him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil ” (Heb. 2 : 14). Then was the 
prince of this world condemned (16: 11), and 
cast out (12:31). But it is actually consummated 
by His second coming in glory. 

Lampe remarks, “ Scripture speaks of a three- 
fold judgment of Satan, the first in paradise, the 
second in the passion and death of Christ, the 
third in the end of the world.” The first is the 
sentence pronounced, the second and third are 
the initial and the final execution of the sentence. 
(See 2 Thess. 1:7-10; 2 : 7-9.) 

To the questions already raised, Why was man 
exposed to temptation ? Why was not the gate 
of Eden guarded by the cherubim and the flam- 
ing sword before man fell ? the answer commonly 
returned is drawn from the relation of tempta- 
tion to character. All intelligent creatures, 
angels and men, so far as we know, with one 
large exception to be noted presently, are ex- 
posed to temptation, that character may be de- 
veloped and established, that innocence may pass 
over into the deliberate choice of good. It must 
be observed that temptation is thus regarded 
as essential, but not yielding to temptation. If 
man had resisted and overcome the allure- 
ments of evil, his progress would have been 
far more rapid. Sin has been a burden and a 
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fetter upon the powers of body, soul, and 
spirit. Satan promised that the eyes of our 
first parents should be opened to behold good 
and evil, and the promise was partially ful- 
filled; for it may be said, relatively speaking, 
that their eyes were opened to evil and closed to 
good as before they had been open to good and 
closed to evil. They saw the earth cursed for 
their sakes ; they saw their nakedness, and were 
ashamed ; their guilt, and were afraid. It is not 
temptation, but battling with temptation, that 
makes men strong. 

But the answer is not sufficient. It must be 
confessed that the case of those who die in 
infancy is not easily adjusted to our philosophical 
and theological systems. They form an im- 
mense proportion of the race, and the kingdom 
of heaven is theirs; yet in our consideration 
alike of providence and of grace they are often 
forgotten. No system is complete which does 
not provide for them ; no principle of the divine 
administration can be maintained in which they 
are not embraced. Scripture makes no direct 
affirmation concerning them, and we are forced 
to believe either that a period of probation is 
allowed them thereafter, which is out of harmony 
with the general teaching of the Word; or that 
their destiny is fixed without a conscious per- 
sonal choice. If then they are never put upon 
probation, nor exposed to evil, how can we 
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assert that temptation is essential to the develop- 
ment of character? If they, born of a sinful 
race, have no need of temptation to strengthen 
and refine, what need had Adam, created holy ? 
If in them evil may be eradicated and good 
augmented without conflict with sin, why might 
not he have been trained and developed without 
it? To these questions we have no answer. 
We can only say that while the salvation and 
sanctification of infants demonstrates that temp- 
tation is not essential to the formation of char- 
acter, yet it is the method which God ordinarily 
employs, and must therefore in the final outcome 
approve itself the best. When reason cannot 
demonstrate that it is the best way, and therefore 
God's way, faith is content to believe that it is 
God's way, and therefore the best. 

The problem of the, origin of sin is unsolved, 
insoluble, upon the side of the creature and of 
the Creator. What could give birth to evil in 
the breast of beings created holy, in a realm of 
which holiness was the universal law? How 
could God suffer sin to mar His work, destroy 
His creatures, break the harmony of heaven, 
fasten itself upon the universe forever, create 
hell? Reason is baffled, faith perplexed. We 
can only rest in the belief that sin too exists by 
His permission, is subject to His control, and in 
some way shall be made to serve the ends of 
wisdom and holiness and grace. 
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2. The Nature of Sin . — On Old Testament 
names for sin see Schultz, 0 . T TheoL 2:14. 

Numerous terms are employed in the New 
Testament to designate sin in its different phases 
and characteristics, a fearful evidence of its 
prevalence and power. Trench gives the fol- 
lowing list of nine (N. T Sj/n,, § 66), to 
which others might be added, dpapria y dpdprypa, 
izapaftorf, dvopia, Tzapavopia , rcapdfiaGi<z y 7tapdTzra>pa y 

dpvo7jpa t fjTTrjpa. Among them all John uses 
only the most comprehensive, dpaprta. Like 
the common Hebrew term it signifies literally 
missing the mark, and denotes intellectual or moral 
error. In the New Testament it is used only 
in the ethical sense. Elsewhere John furnishes 
the most exact definition of sin given in Scrip- 
ture — “ Sin is lawlessness ” (1 John 3 : 4), “any 
want of conformity unto or transgression of the 
law of God.” This contradicts the theories that 
sin is essential to the constitution or develop- 
ment of man or of the universe; that it is a 
normal stage of growth, the childhood of char- 
acter, “good in the making”; that it is mere 
limitation or imperfection, the necessary condi- 
tion of the creature. 1 It is not incomplete or 
imperfect good. Nor is it simple ignorance. 
Where there is ignorance there is no sin. “ If 
ye were blind, ye would have no sin,” said Jesus 

1 On the various theories of sin see ^artensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics , § 92 ff., Hodge's Syst. 7'heoL II, cli. 8. - 
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to the Pharisees (9:41). “ If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not sin; but now 
they have no excuse for their sin. ... If I 
had not done among them the works which none 
other did, they had not had sin” (15 : 22, 24). 
Men do not sin because they are in darkness, 
they are in darkness because they sin. “ Men 
loved the darkness rather than the light; for 
their deeds were evil” (3 : 19). Sin is not the 
fruit of ignorance, but ignorance is the fruit of 
sin. The assumption that an enlightened self- 
interest is the remedy for sin, that men are natu- 
rally inclined to good and will cease to do evil 
as soon as they are led to see the advantages of 
virtue, is contradicted by all history and experi- 
ence. Ignorance, it should be observed, is com- 
parative only, for no man is wholly devoid of the 
knowledge of God’s will. The law is written 
upon the heart. Honest doubt is recognized, 
and the way of escape is shown. “ If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it be from God, or whether I speak 
from myself” (7 : 17). By obedience the senses 
are exercised and trained to discern good and 
evil, and God reveals His truth and His will to 
men with growing clearness as they are prepared 
to receive and to obey. Our Lord’s treatment 
of Thomas illustrates the wisdom and the kind- 
ness with which He deals with the doubter. 
But doubt is tolerable only in so far as it is sin- 
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cere and docile. Unbelief is the fruit of a sinful 
heart. Men love the darkness because it hides 
their evil deeds. All men have or may have 
such knowledge of the will of God that their sin 
is without excuse. When Paul says, “ I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ” 
(i Tim. i: 13), he represents his ignorance not 
as a claim upon God’s justice, but as an occasion 
for His mercy. 

Jesus said to Pilate, “ Thou wouldest have no 
power against me, except it were given thee 
from above; therefore he that delivered me 
unto thee hath greater sin ” (19 : 11). “He that 
delivered me unto thee" is not Judas, but Caia- 
phas, the representative of the Jewish people; 
for it was he by whom Jesus was brought before 
the governor. Then the question arises, How 
does the fact that Pilate holds his authority from 
God, by whom civil government is ordained, 
affect the guilt of Caiaphas ? The passage may 
be interpreted in two ways. Greater sin may 
mean, greater than it otherwise would be. The 
sin of Caiaphas is enhanced by the fact that he 
seeks to prostitute the judicial authority of Pilate, 
derived from God, to his own evil ends. Or it 
may mean, the sin of Caiaphas is greater than 
thine. The judge was compelled by virtue of 
his office to take action in the case, while the 
high priest entered upon the prosecution of his 
own free will. His sin is therefore the more 
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heinous because it springs from a wilful malevo- 
lence in which Pilate has no part. This interpre- 
tation is to be preferred. “ He indeed delivered 
me to thy power at the bidding of envy, whilst 
thou art to exercise thy power upon me through 
the impulse of fear ” (Augustine in loc.). 

As God is light, sin is often described as dark- 
ness. The term is never applied in the Gospel 
to simple ignorance, but has always an ethical 
sense. In 1 : 5 — “ The light shineth in the dark- 
ness ; and the darkness apprehendeth it not/' the 
margin of the Revised Version reads overcame for 
apprehended. But apprehe 7 ided is better, for it 
answers to knew him not and received him not 
of verses ten and eleven. The darkness appre- 
hends the light by appropriating it ; then it be- 
comes light — “Ye were once darkness, but are 
now light in the Lord ” (Eph. 5:8); as the light 
may become darkness — “ If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is the 
darkness” (Matt. 6: 23). The contrast between 
light and darkness is drawn in 3 : 19 ; 11:9, 
10; 12 : 35, 46; and in 1 John 1 : 5-7; 2 : S-n. 

Again sin is described as bondage. “Every 
one that committeth sin is the bondservant of 
sin” (8: 34). When the Jews boasted of their 
freedom, Jesus did not remind them of the Ro- 
man yoke, but of the servitude of sin, and bade 
them seek freedom through the truth, the Son 
( 8 : 32-36). This conception of sin is common 
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in the New Testament (Rom 6: 16; 2 Peter 
2: 19). 

As the knowledge of God is life eternal 
{17 : 3), and he who sinneth hath not seen Him 
nor known Him (1 John 3 : 6), sin is death. Be- 
cause all have sinned, death has passed upon. all. 
To believe is to be translated from death to life 
(S • 2 4 )- “ He that hath the Son hath the life ; 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not the 
life (1 John 5 : 12). “ He that loveth not 

abideth in death ” (1 John 3 : 14). Men live in 
the spirit only as they are quickened by the Son. 
We are not by nature alive awaiting death, but 
dead awaiting life (5 : 21E). Since the heinous- 
ness of sin is measured by the degree of light 
enjoyed, the rejection of Christ, who is the light, 
the supreme and perfect revelation of God, is the' 
crowning sin. It is the sin against the remedy. 

" He that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed on the name of the 
only begotten Son of God ”(3: 18). “Except 
ye believe that I am he, ye shall die in your 
sins,” said Jesus to the Jews (8 : 24). “ He that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him ” (3 : 36). 

Sin attaches primarily not to conduct but to 
character, not to the act but to the disposition 
from which the act proceeds. The view that sin 
may be predicated only of voluntary acts is alike 
superficial and unscriptural. The nature that is 
estranged from God and inclined to evil is sinful, 
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to whatever cause that condition may be ascribed, 
and sin belongs to man by birth. It is true, as 
Jonathan Edwards has shown, that “ the Essence 
of the Virtue and Vice of Dispositions of the 
Heart, and Acts of the Will, lies not in their 
Cause, but their Nature ” (On the Will, Part IV, 
Sec. i). Good and evil belong not to the will 
alone, but to the whole nature of man. The 
Psalmist speaks truth — “ I was shapen in in- 
iquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me ” 
(51:5. On the place of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament see Schultz, 0 . T. TheoL 2: 15, 3). 
The words of Jesus regarding the children, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. 19: 14), 
do not signify that they are without sin. It is 
often held indeed that He does not speak of chil- 
dren at all, but only of the childlike. So Meyer 
and Broadus. But if the childlike are approved 
because they possess the virtues of children, how 
can the children themselves be excluded ? The 
words include children and those who have the 
spirit of children. So Calvin teaches (Instt. Bk. 
IV, ch. 16: 7). We are nearer God and heaven 
in early years than we shall ever be again by na- 
ture ; for then the germs of evil are undeveloped, 
and the soul is most easily turned to righteous- 
ness. Disposition has not hardened into char- 
acter. Human nature appears at its best in them. 

The heart is the fountain whence all sins pro- 
ceed. Lust is the adultery of the heart, covet- 
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ousness is the theft of the heart, hatred is the 
murder of the heart (Matt. 5 : 22, 28). “ That 
which proceedeth out of the man, that defileth 
the man. For from within, out of the heart of 
men, evil thoughts proceed ” — and the long cata- 
logue unfolds (Mark 7:21). Sins are the fruit 
of sin. Scripture constantly assumes that cor- 
ruption of the whole nature which in the lan- 
guage of theology is termed original sin. Total 
depravity may be affirmed of man, not in the 
sense that he is as bad as he can be, which we 
dare affirm of no one in this life, but in the sense 
that every part of his nature is corrupted and de- 
filed by sin ; and that this corruption, if it be not 
arrested, will become absolute. So we might 
speak of a man as wholly diseased, if every 
organ of his body was affected by a fatal malady, 
even though that malady had not yet reached its 
height. The term expresses therefore at once a 
fact and a tendency. It is not true that there is 
in man by nature nothing good. There are 
remnants of original righteousness, and every 
man enjoys in some measure the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. If he were wholly evil, there 
would be nothing for God to appeal to, nothing 
for Him to lay hold of, no point of moral con- 
tact between God and man. But there is in man 
no good sufficient to constitute a claim upon 
God's justice when set over against his sin, to 
merit salvation, or to shape his character. The 
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dominant and controlling power, the power that 
in the course of nature fashions his life and de- 
termines his destiny, is sin. 

Sin is the universal state of mankind. The 
law made known with greater or less clearness to 
all men is obeyed by none. Sin attaches to hu- 
man nature not originally or of necessity, but 
actually and universally. “ That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” “ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God ” ; and there is need 
of the new birth of the Spirit. 

How sin is transmitted Scripture nowhere de- 
fines. Neither creationism nor traducianism, the 
theories that have divided theology, furnishes a 
sufficient answer. 1 Traducianism, which main- 
tains that the soul is propagated with the body, 
leans strongly towards materialism, and ascribes 
to man a creative power which belongs to God 
alone. For a recent defense of traducianism see 
Clarke's Outline of Christian Theology , p. 217. 
Creationism, which maintains that every soul Is a 
separate and distinct creation of the Almighty, 
breaks the continuity of the race, ignores the law 
of heredity, and comes perilously near to making 
God the author of sin. The difficulty that Au- 
gustine raised regarding children (Letter 1 66) is 
not easily answered by creationism. “ If new 
souls are made for men, individually, at their 
birth, I do not see, on the one hand, that they 

1 See Westcott on Hebrews, additional note on 4 s 12, 
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could have any sin while yet in infancy, nor do I 
believe, on the other hand, that God condemns any 
soul which He sees to have no sin.” If the soul 
is born of God, how can it sin before it begins to 
exercise its freedom ? What need have infants of 
regeneration ? To suppose that the soul con- 
tracts sin by mere contact with the body is gross 
materialism. Each theory contains a portion of 
the truth. In the complex process of the phys- 
ical as of the spiritual birth "God and man cooper- 
ate. All life is of God, but the conditions under 
which the life comes into being, the forces that 
shape it, are in large degree of man. The life is 
divinely implanted under human conditions. 
The soul derives its being from God, its moral 
quality from man. Here we touch the limits of 
our thought. That I am, as a creature, is of 
God ; that I am what I am, as a sinner, is of man. 
The problems that beset the origin of life are in- 
soluble, but no theory is justified which does not 
recognize both the creative agency of God and 
the vital unity of the race. Life is at once a 
creation and an inheritance. If in this we seem 
to be dealing with words rather than with things, 
it must be remembered that it is often the office 
of the expositor simply to expose our ignorance. 
It may be as real a service, though less fruitful, 
to define the boundaries of our knowledge as to 
extend them, and the elimination of error clears 
the way for the discovery of truth. 
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That sin is universal is indicated by the use of 
the term the world. It is employed by John in 
two ethical senses, (a) The mass of mankind as 
alienated from God. In 1 : 10 the physical and the 
ethical senses are set side by side, — “ He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not” # To the world all men be- 
long by nature. ( b ) The scene and sphere in 
which sinful humanity lives and acts. “ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. ^ If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
but of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof ” (1 John 2:15, 16). In the 
broadest sense the world is the mass of sinful men 
with all that issues from them and pertains to them. 

The world thus embraces all mankind as sinful 
and condemned, except those whom Christ has 
called out of the world. He constantly dis- 
tinguished Himself and His disciples from the 
world. Throughout chapters fourteen to seven- 
teen the distinction underlies His discourse to 
them and His prayer on their behalf. “ If ye 
were of the world, the world would love its own, 
but because ye are not of the world, but I chose 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you” (15 : 19). “ They are not of the world, 

even as I am not of the world” (17: 16). The 
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world is sinful and condemned, believers are sin- 
ful and redeemed. The difference between them 
is not of nature but of grace. “ Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you "(15: 16). Though 
God loves the world, and the Lamb of God has 
been offered to take away the sin of the world, 
the world still lies in the evil one (1 John 5 : 19), 
and the Spirit convicts the world of sin (16: 8). 

3. The Issue of Sin. — The sinner is already 
condemned. The wrath of God abideth upon 
him that believeth not. To believe is to turn 
from death to life. “ He that believeth not hath 
been judged already ” (3 : 18). Men are not free 
from condemnation until they reject Christ, they 
are under condemnation until they accept Christ 
They are not innocent until they turn to sin, but 
guilty until they turn to God. Unbelief retains 
all sins, as faith removes all sins ” (Luther, follow- 
ing Augustine, au quia peccata omnia per inji - 
delitatem tene?itur> per fidem dimittuntur? — be- 
cause all sins are retained by unbelief, are they 
removed by faith ? — a question which he answers 
affirmatively. Sermon 144). Sin and guilt be- 
long to us by nature. 

Sin is punished in this life, for all the evils that 
befall us are the fruit of sin. When Jesus healed 
the man who had been thirty and eight years in 
his infirmity, He bade him “ Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing befall thee ” (5 : 14). But partic- 
ular afflictions do not always spring from specific 
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sins, nor is the suffering of the individual the 
measure of his guilt. This was the error of the 
friends of Job. When the disciples asked, 
“ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” Jesus answered, “ Neither did 
this man sin, nor his parents.” That is, his blind- 
ness is not due to any peculiar sin on his part or 
on theirs (9 : 2, 3). The same truth is taught in 
Luke 13 c i— 5, with reference to the Galileans 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices, and the eighteen on whom the tower in 
Siloam fell. Part of our distresses must be re- 
ferred to the conduct of others, and part to the 
disordered condition of the world in which we 
live. The prayer of John for Gaius, « th at in al l 
things th ou mayest pros per .and be in health, even 
^-ALJSHLili2§Eereth ” (3 John i), is iiThar-' 
mony with the great law of the universe, that 
condition waits on character, fortune is measured 
by desert. But in this present evil world that 
law often appears to be baffled and thwarted for 
a time. Because there is yet evil in the good, 
they are chastened ; and because there is yet 
good in the evil, space for amendment is granted 
them. God’s chastisements sanctify the righteous, 
and His goodness leads sinners to repentance! 
His purpose is primarily not to make men happy, 
but to make them holy, and the administration 
of His providence is directed to that end. His 
kingdom is first righteousness, then peace and 
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joy. It is obvious that the strict and immediate 
application of the law of reward and punishment 
would rob the present life of its character as a 
discipline and a probation. “ For if every sin 
were now visited with manifest punishment, 
nothing would seem to be reserved for the final 
judgment ; on the other hand, if no sin received 
now a plainly divine punishment, it would be 
concluded that there is no divine providence at 
all” (Augustine, City of God, i : 8). It is true 
of the general course of the divine administration 
that mercy triumphs over judgment God does 
not deal with men according to their desert, but 
according to His purpose of grace in Jesus 
Christ 

It is of the nature of sin to proceed from bad 
to worse. Character inclines to completeness, to 
become in fact what it is in temper and tendency. 
Habits are formed, and are the moulds into which 
character is run. Destiny is character in its fixed 
and final, form. Hardening befalls the sinner if 
he persists in sin. “ He hath blinded their eyes,” 
said Isaiah, “ and he hardened their hearts ; lest 
they should see with their eyes, and perceive 
with their heart, and should turn, and I should 
heal them” (12 : 40). The cause of this harden- 
ing Jesus (Matt. 13 : 14) and Paul (Acts 28: 26) 
find in the people, and John in God. They pre- 
sent different aspects of one complex truth. As 
the eye diseased becomes unable to respond to 
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the light, the moral nature abused becomes un- 
able to respond to the divine Spirit. Will not 
issues in cannot. Since the laws of nature are 
ordained of God, whatever results from their op- 
eration, in the realm of matter or of spirit, is 
properly ascribed to Him. Moreover, there are 
times when God withdraws His Spirit from men, 
and lets them go on their way unhindered (Gen. 
6: 3; Ps. 81: 12; Hos. 4: 17; Rom. 1: 28; 2 
Thess. 2 : 10, 1 1). Thus it is said that Pharaoh 
hardened his heart (Ex. 7: 22; 8: 15, 32), 
and that God hardened it (Ex. 10: 20, 27). 
When he resisted every warning, rejected every 
overture, mocked at chastisement, God said, 
Let him alone. Let him follow the path he 
has chosen to the bitter end. It is only the 
Spirit of God that keeps men from rushing upon 
destruction, and if the Spirit is withdrawn their 
doom is sealed. The hardening begins with man. 
God hardens the hardened. Jesus bade Judas, 

“ That thou doest, do quickly ” (13 : 27), because 
he had reached the point where there was no 
hope of repentance. 

The ultimate issue of sin is eternal death. 
Both life and death are represented as present, 
and at the same time as consummated in the 
world to come. The doctrine of the future state 
will be treated in the chapter on the End of All 
Things, and the stn unto death in the chapter on 
the New Life. 
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From the state of darkness, of bondage, of 
corruption, of death, into which man has fallen 
by reason of sin, and from which he has no 
power to deliver himself, God has provided a way 
of salvation through the life and death of His 
only begotten Son. 


SALVATION 


In the Synoptic Gospels the chief good is com- 
monly represented as the kingdom of heaven, a 
phrase peculiar to Matthew, or of God ; though 
eternal life is occasionally named. With Paul it 
is salvation, the kingdom of God, life. With 
John it is almost exclusively life, life eternal. 
Kingdom of God occurs only in 3: 3, 5, where 
Jesus would meet Nicodemus on familiar ground; 
and my kingdom in 18: 36, in answer to the 
question of Pilate, “ Art thou the King of the 
Jews ? ” Salvation and Savior are found each 
but once in the Gospel (4 : 22, 42) — and save in 
the ethical sense only four times (3 : 17; 5 : 34 ; 
10:9; 12: 47). But life — ($) £w7j — is of frequent 
occurrence, and is used always in the highest 
sense of life spiritual and eternal. John uses the 
word thirty-six times in the Gospel, and life 
eternal seventeen times ; while in the earlier 
Gospels life is found fifteen times, and eternal 
life eight times — -always in the ethical sense, 
except in Luke 16:25 — “Thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things/’ The distinction 
between Cony and ft to? is admirably drawn by 
Lightfoot in his note on the Epistle of Ignatius 
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to the Romans 7. “ If Z<orj is sometimes used 
of the earthly life, j 3 to$ is never used of the 
heavenly. This distinction holds in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, not less than in the 
New Testament. It is founded on an essential 
difference between the two words, recognized by 
Greek philosophers ; but to the Christian their 
relative position is exchanged, because his point 
of view is altered. As is the principle of 
life, vita qua vivitnu$ } ft(o$ denotes the process, 
the circumstances, the accidents of life, in its 
social and physical relations, vita quam vivimus . 
. . . But in Christian philosophy the principle 

of life is not physical, but spiritual ; and thus 
while pio$ remains at its former level, ton} has 
been translated into a higher sphere, and takes 
the precedence/' See also Trench, N. T Syn., 
§ 27. ptos occurs in John only in 1 John 2:16 
— 4 "the vain glory of life " — and 3:17— "the 
world's goods ” 

This is the life which is life indeed (1 Tim. 
6:19). The emphasis should fall not upon 
eternal but upon life . It is not duration but 
quality of being that the phrase primarily de- 
notes. Only when life is understood in its high 
spiritual import can immortality be counted a 
blessing. To the wicked it is eternal death. 

All life is of God. He alone hath life in Him- 
self, life original and underived. In creation and 
in regeneration life is imparted to men through 
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the Son. The Father gives life to the Son, the 
Son gives life to men. “ For as the Father hath 
life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also 
to have life in himself” (5 : 26). “ In him was 
life; and the life was the light of men” (1:4). 
“ As the living Father sent me, and I live because 
of the Father ; so he that eateth me, he also shall 
live because of me ”(6:57). “God gave unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son” (1 John 
5:11). This life is begotten in men by the Holy 
Spirit, “ the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus ” (Rom. 
8 : 2). It is imparted to men from the Father by 
the Son through the Spirit. 

The earlier Gospels and Paul usually represent 
eternal life as future, John represents it as present. 
They teach that salvation issues in eternal life, 
John teaches that salvation is eternal life. “ He 
that heareth my words and believeth him that 
sent me, hath eternal life” (5:24). “He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life” (6:54). “He that hath the Son 
hath the life.” “These things have I written 
unto you, that believe on the name of the Son of 
God, that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life ” (1 John 5:12, 13). John thus dwells char- 
acteristically on the inner and vital aspect of" 
salvation, while the outer and forensic, familiar 
to Paul, is hardly touched. Yet he recognizes 
that this life has its processes, its stages, its con- 
summation. The clearer the vision of God, the 
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richer and fuller is the life. “ It is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he 
shall be manifested, we shall be like him ; for we 
shall see him even as he is V (i John 3 : 2). 

The new life begins with the new birth, con- 
sists essentially in the knowledge of God, is con- 
summated in the world to come, and endures 
forever. 

In the work of salvation both God and man 
bear a part 

(A) The part of God. Each of the Persons of 
the Trinity is engaged, and salvation involves the 
good pleasure of the Father, the atonement of 
the Son, the regeneration of the Spirit 

1. The good pleasure of the Father. This 
is the source and spring of all that is good and 
true. All power in the last analysis is will- 
power, and the ultimate force of the universe in 
the realm of matter and of spirit is the will of 
the Almighty. 

To His pleasure are referred creation — “ Thou 
didst create all things, and because of thy will 
they were, and were created ” (Rev. 4 : n); and 
redemption — “ Having foreordained us unto 
adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto him- 
self, according to the good pleasure of his will ” 
(Ephu 1 : 5). “ Of his own will he brought us 
forth by the word of truth” (Jas. 1 : 18. Com- 
pare Matt. 11 : 25, 26; Eph. 1 : 9). In salva- 
tion it is shown — 
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(1) In the gift of His Son. Jesus gathered 
up the gospel in a single sentence — “ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life ” (3 : 16). Here is 
set forth the ground of salvation, the love of 
God ; the object, the world ; the means, the gift 
of His Son ; the condition, faith ; the fruit, eternal 
life. Calvin finds in these words the efficient 
cause of eternal life, the grace of God ; the ma- 
terial cause, Christ and His obedience ; the in- 
strumental cause, faith (Instt. III. 14, 17). 

(2) In the election of men. He gives His 
Son for men. He gives them to His Son. Saints 
are chosen from the beginning, called through the 
gospel (2 Thess. 2:13, 14). Those whom Jesus 
chose on earth were given Him of the Father 
(6 : 37 > 65 ; 10:29; 17 : 2, 6, 9. Compare Eph. 
1:4). In 17 : 2 the distinction is drawn between 
all flesh , which Jesus rules, and those whom thou 
hast given me, whom He saves. Those that the 
Father gives to the Son He draws to Him. “ No 
man can come unto me except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him ” (6 : 44, 65). The word 
indicates that man's freedom is not destroyed. 
It is evident from the verses following that this 
drawing consists in teaching, the teaching of the 
Word and the Spirit. “ Behold how He draws : 
They shall be all taught of God ! This is God's 
drawing. Every man that hath heard and hath 
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learned of the Father cometh unto Me ! This is 
God’s drawing ” (Augustine). 

Nowhere is it taught that all men are drawn 
alike. In 6 : 45, “ They shall be all taught of 
God," believers only are spoken of ; for that is 
evidently the meaning of the prophet — “ all thy 
children ” (Is. 54:13). “ All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come unto me ” (6 : 37). 
There is a divine determination underlying and 
conditioning but not destroying human freedom. 
The course of providence is one long process of 
discrimination, and the doctrine of election is im- 
bedded in the history of the race. Faith is not 
the cause but the effect of grace. We are not 
chosen because we believe, we believe because 
we are chosen. It is forever true, Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you — and, We love be- 
cause he first loved us. 

The doctrine is sometimes presented in a harsh 
and repulsive form, and pushed to an unscrip- 
tural and irrational extreme. Several consider- 
ations should be borne in mind which may serve 
to relieve if they cannot remove the difficulties 
which it presents. 

(a) The will of God is not arbitrary, for it is 
the expression of His character. The discrimi- 
nation which He exercises among men is not 
capricious, but is directed by infinite wisdom and 
love. His will is His nature in action. His 
good pleasure must not be interpreted to mean 
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that He acts without reason, for all His action 
has regard to the welfare of the universe over 
which He presides ; but the reasons which sweep 
so vast a field may lie beyond the reach of our 
understanding. 

(b) Election to salvation involves election to 
service. There may be real or apparent excep- 
tions to this law in the present life, but in view 
of the life to come and the service that awaits us 
there, we may affirm that the principle is uni- 
versally true. And it is ordinarily true even 
here. Underlying the particular election of indi- 
viduals is the general purpose of the redemption 
of the world. Our Lord’s prayer for His dis- 
ciples embraces the petition that through them 
the world may be won to knowledge and to faith. 
The election of the individual is in order to the 
salvation of the race. “ Ye did not choose me, 
but I chose you, and appointed you ” — why ? 
“ that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your 
fruit may abide” (15 : 16). That is the law of 
the kingdom from the beginning, strikingly illus- 
trated in the call of Abraham, in whom all the fam- 
ilies of the earth should be blessed. When Israel 
refused to enter upon the worldwide mission to 
which God summoned them, they ceased to be 
the people of God. Salvation and service, faith 
and works, are inseparable in the godly life. 
When God has a message for men, in science, in 
art, in religion, He does not write it on the face 
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of the sky, or declare it from the open heavens. 
He whispers it to student, or poet, or artist, or 
prophet, and bids him. What thou hast heard in 
the ear, proclaim on the house-tops. The method 
of His grace is analogous to the method of His 
providence. 

(c) Divine election does not annul human 
freedom. If the liberty of man is impaired, it is 
not by reason of God's sovereignty, but by 
reason of his own sin. It is better to speak of 
the freedom of man than of the freedom of the 
will. Much confusion has resulted from ascrib- 
ing to a single faculty what belongs to the whole 
personality. The will cannot be detached and 
isolated, even in our thought Thought and 
feeling and will are personal functions and the 
person is one. If the man be enslaved, how can 
the will be free ? “ Whosoever committeth sin 
is the slave of sin ” (8 : 34). Every motion of 
the reason, the conscience, the affections, is re- 
flected in the will, and it is swayed even by 
bodily states and outward conditions. Our con- 
duct is the resultant of many forces, within and 
without. This indicates at once the difficulty 
of framing a consistent theory of human free, 
dqm, whether in philosophy or in theology. To 
define the nature and the limits of our liberty, to 
determine in what sense and in what measure we 
are free, is a task beyond our power. What is 
the area of the freedom that is bounded on one 
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side by the sovereignty of God, and on the other 
by the corruption of our nature ? There is no 
such thing in the universe, so far as we know, as 
a will in equilibrium, a nature without bias. The 
only possible freedom is liberty to act according 
to the nature that we possess. God Himself has 
no other freedom. That liberty is not incon- 
sistent with the necessity which springs from the 
constitution of our nature, but only with outward 
compulsion, has been demonstrated by the great- 
est thinkers of the church, Augustine, Calvin, 
Edwards. What liberty does he enjoy in whose 
heart the conflict is raging which Paul has de- 
picted with graphic strokes in Romans 7 ? We 
can only say that freedom extends to the point 
of moral accountability. We are so far free that 
we are responsible. Because good and evil are 
united in our nature — so far as we know, in ours 
alone — we are capable in some degree of choosing 
between them. Because evil predominates, it is 
certain that evil will be our final choice, if we are 
left to ourselves. The will follows the nature. 

* ( He needs only reflect on his own experience 
to be convinced that the man makes the motive, 
and not the motive the man. What is a strong 
motive to one man, is no motive at all to another. 
If then the man determines the motive, what 
determines the man — to a good and worthy act, 
we will say, or a virtuous course of conduct? 
The intelligent will, or the self-determining 
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power? True, in part it is; and therefore the 
will is preeminently the spiritual constituent in 
our being. But will any reflecting man admit 
that his own will is the only and sufficient de- 
terminant of all he is, and all he does ? Is noth- 
ing to be attributed to the harmony of the sys- 
tem to which he belongs, and to the preestab- 
lished fitness of the objects and agents, known 
and unknown, that surround him, as acting on 
the will, though doubtless with it likewise ? A 
process which the co-instantaneous, yet reciprocal 
action of the air and the vital energy of the lungs 
in breathing may help to render intelligible ” 
(Coleridge, Aids to Reflection — Moral and Re- 
ligious Aphorisms , 6). 

The sovereignty of God and the freedom of 
man are set side by side in Scripture, taught with 
equal clearness. “No man can come to me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him ” — “ Ye will not come/' Predestination 
must not be pressed to the point of fatalism ; for 
fatalism is as foreign to the Scripture as Pelag- 
ianism. The responsibility for sin is thrown upon 
the sinner. God is sovereign, man is free. Be- 
neath the divine decree is room for the play of 
human liberty, as there is room for all the world's 
activity beneath the over-arching heavens. We 
can only state, we cannot pretend to solve the 
mystery. How far God submits to limitation in 
conferring upon men the power of freedom we 
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cannot tell. See the discussion of 1 Timothy 
2 : 4 in Thos. Aquinas, I. 19, 6. He teaches 
that abstractly God wishes all to be saved, as 
men, but not under actual conditions, as sin- 
ners. Absolutely considered, it is good that 
a man live, and evil that he be put to death. 
But if a man be a homicide, or his life is perilous 
to the public interest, it is well that he die, and 
wrong that he live. Whence it may be said that 
a just judge antecedently wishes that every man 
live ; but consequently wishes that the homicide 
be hanged. So God antecedently wishes all men 
to be saved, but consequently wishes that some 
be condemned as justice requires. (See also 
John of Damascus, Orthodox Faith , ii. 29.) We 
can only say, God’s purpose respects man’s free- 
dom, man’s freedom fulfils God’s purpose. 
Salvation is a gift, but we must work it out 
(Phil. 2: 12). The calling is of God, but we 
must walk worthy of it (Eph. 4: 1), and make it 
sure (2 Peter 1 : 10). 

It is plain, however, that the initiative in salva- 
tion belongs to God, and that the ultimate ground 
of it lies in His good pleasure. 

2. The atonement of the Son. He came to 
reveal God for the redemption of man. That 
revelation is completed, that redemption is ac- 
complished, by His death. As the Father 
gives the Son, the Son gives Himself (6: 51; 
10: 1 8). From the beginning He foreknew and 
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foretold His death (2 : 19), which indeed was 

predicted and prefigured in the Old Testament 
(Is. 53). 

Nowhere in John, as in Matthew 20:28, 
Mark 10: 45, is He said to die instead of ( am ), 
but always for ( 6 nip) men, that is, for their sake 
or advantage (Winer, N. T. Grammar, p. 383’ 
note 2, and Ellicott on Gal. 3: 13); and His 
deatfi is commonly represented as a sacrifice with 
no indication of the precise method in which it 
avails on our behalf. He must be lifted up 
( 3 -‘ 14; 8: 28; 12: 32). In 10: 11, 15 — “Hay 
down my life for the sheep,” neither the figure nor 
the force of the term requires any more definite 
sense than in behalf of . Peter declared his readi- 
ness to lay down his life for his Master (13 • 38) 
and John says that as He laid down His life for 
us, we ought to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren (I John 3: 16). The same thought is con- 
veyed in i S M3, « that a man lay down his life 
for his friends”; and is presented in the most 
general way in the figure of the grain of wheat 
that must die before it can bring forth fruit 

(12 - 2 4) . In I7;i9 __,< For thdr sakes 

sanctify myself ”__His death is included as 
foe consummation of a lifelong sacrifice. His 
body was broken, His blood was shed for the life 
of foe world (6: 51). 

^ Usually therefore His death is said to avail 
lor men in a sense which is not precisely defined. 
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There are two passages, however, in which His 
death is clearly represented as an expiatory sacrifice. 

The first is the witness of John the Baptist, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world ” (i : 29). The reference is un- 
mistakably to Is. 53. The redemption there 
ascribed to the servant of Jehovah is typified by 
the paschal lamb, which was at once a historic 
memorial and a prophetic symbol, so that both 
the prediction of the prophet and the type of the 
law may be included in the term. His purity, 
, patience, expiatory sufferings and death are all 
represented in the figure. Christ accomplishes 
what was foretold of the suffering servant and 
symbolized by the paschal lamb. Therefore the 
words of the law regarding the lamb — “ A bone 
of him shall not be broken ” — may be applied to 
Christ (19: 36). This is better than the reference 
to Ps. 34 : 20, where it is said of the righteous, 
“ He keepeth all his bones ; not one of them is 
broken,” because it preserves the figure. Whether 
6 alptuv be rendered bears or takes away is of little 
importance, because a lamb can take away sin 
only by bearing it as a sacrifice, and because the 
meaning of the prophecy from which the figure 
is drawn is clear. Christ takes away sin by bear- 
ing it as the sacrificial lamb of God. “ He was 
manifested to take away — or bear, apy , — sins ” 
(1 John 3:5). The present a?pmv indicates the 
enduring effect of His sacrifice. “ He is the pro- 
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pitiation” (i John 2:2). The sacrifice was 
offered once for all, but it avails forever. 

The second passage is contained in chapter 6 . 
The people clamored for a sign, and challenged 
Jesus to work a miracle like the gift of manna in 
the wilderness. He did not remind them of the 
feeding of the five thousand which they had just 
witnessed, but turned their thoughts to spiritual 
truth. “ I am the bread of life ” — meat not per- 
ishable but enduring, not for the body but for the 
soul. And as they murmured, he proceeded to 
develop the truth. I am the bread, I give my 
flesh for the life of the world. And as they mur- 
mured again, he carried the thought still further, 
and showed them how men may partake of this 
bread from heaven. Thus He treated first the 
fact, I am the bread ; then the gift, my flesh for 
the life of the world ; then the appropriation of 
it, eating and drinking. The future, I will give, 
and the change in the phrase, no longer myself 
but my flesh and blood, point to His death ; and 
how could His death avail for all mankind except 
as an expiatory sacrifice? His teaching, His 
life, avail for men only through His death, for 
through His death alone is atonement made for 
sin. The benefits of His sacrifice are appro- 
priated by eating and drinking, that is, by believ- 
ing. “ Believe and thou hast eaten” (Augus- 
tine). To eat and drink is to believe, to believe 
is to receive (1 : 12). « He that believeth hath 
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eternal life ” (6:47). “ He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life ” (6 : 54). 
Through His death His life becomes available for 
men. The flesh is given that the spirit may be 
appropriated (6:63). Jesus offers Himself to 
God as a sacrifice for sin, offers Himself to man 
as the food of the soul. His death has therefore 
a twofold effect ; it expiates sin, it makes His life 
available for men. The second thought is prom- 
inent in the passage, while the first is rather 
assumed. 

There is no direct reference in this discourse to 
the Lord s Supper, but the truth is taught that 
underlies the sacrament and gives it efficacy. 
This will be treated more fully in the chapter on 
the Church. 

His death is a sacrifice for the world (6 : 33, 5 1) ; 
for Gentiles as for Jews (10: 16; 11 : 51, 52; I 
John 2: 2). Yet it is true that He lays down 
His life for the sheep, those given Him of the 
Father, because for them alone His death avails 
(ro: 11, 15, 26). 

By His death He glorifies God (13:31, 32); 
finishes the work given Him to do (17 : 4) : makes 
atonement for sin ; breaks the power of Satan 
(12 : 31) ; and draws all men to Himself (12 : 32). 

His death was a predestined, predicted, volun- 
tary sacrifice for the redemption of men, sufficient 
for all, efficient for them that believe upon His 
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Men were rushing to perdition, and God threw 
the law across their path. They transgressed it, 
trampled it under foot, and went their way. 
Then He came Himself in the person of His Son, 
and said, You shall not go down to hell but over 
My dead body. And the world beat Him down 
and slew Him, and over His bleeding corpse goes 
marching on to death. And yet He whom the 
world has slain is the sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. Out of the world's crime issues the 
world's redemption. The sin of man and the 
grace of God reach their height on Calvary. 

The Father gave the Son, the Son gave Him- 
self, that men might have life. That life is be- 
gotten in them by the Holy Spirit. 

3. The regeneration of the Spirit The 
phrases born , begotten , of God , children of God , 
are frequent in John, but the only explicit 
teaching regarding the new birth is found in 
chapter 3. Jesus gives men the power, the 
right, to become the sons of God ; but the new 
birth by which they actually become sons is the 
work of the Spirit. The doctrine of regenera- 
tion was not new. It is taught in the Old 
Testament (Ps. 51: 10; Ezek. ,36: 26), and 
Nicodemus should have been familiar with it 
(3 : 10). But it is presented with new clearness 
and power by Him “ who abolished death, and 
brought life and incorruption to light through 
the gospel" (2 Tim. r: 10); and the operation 
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of the Spirit is disclosed. Our Lord teaches the 
need of (a) A second birth. “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God/' 
may signify again or from above , but the 
context almost requires the former sense. See 
the discussion in Ezra Abbot's Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, p. 34, and add to the 
authorities there cited Chrysostom on Colossians 
3; 5, (b) A spiritual birth. “ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh/' and flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God. The children 
of the kingdom are born not of blood, the material 
elements of which the body is composed, as th« 
plural alttdrwv suggests (1 : 13); nor of the will 
of the flesh, mere sensual passion ; nor of the 
will of man, as in the desire for posterity; but 
of God. “ Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God." No distinction is drawn between seeing 
and entering the kingdom. To see is to enjoy. 
Compare the similar phrases see life (3 : 36) and 
see death (Luke 2 : 26). The flesh, the lower 
nature, no longer dominates the life, but the 
spirit, by creation akin to God, now renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, (c) A divine birth, through 
which we become partakers of the divine nature 
(2 Peter 1 : 4). Only the children of the King 
inherit the kingdom, (d) A sovereign birth. 
As the wind bloweth where it listeth, the Spirit 
worketh where He will. 
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With the Spirit water is named — “bom of 
water and the Spirit.” The reference to baptism 
is too plain to be mistaken, though many at- 
tempts have been made to evade it. The 
natural sense of the words, which would suggest 
itself at once to Nicodemus, must not be for- 
saken unless some other meaning is clearly re- 
quired by the course of the narrative or by the 
general character of New Testament teaching. 
If, then, water signifies baptism, in what sense 
are men born of water and the Spirit? 

To regard baptism as the sign of admission to 
the visible kingdom, while through the Spirit 
men enter the invisible kingdom, is to step be- 
yond the line of thought in the chapter, which 
like the Gospel generally moves in the purely 
inward and spiritual sphere. The thought lies 
deeper. Baptism is the sign and seal of repent- 
ance and the forgiveness of sins. The ordinance 
is not essential to regeneration, but that which it 
represents is essential. The symbol is put for 
the fact The old man dies in baptism, the new 
man is born of the Spirit, The primary refer- 
ence of the words is probably to the baptism of 
John, though whether that or Christian baptism 
is meant is not important, for the significance of 
the rite is virtually the same. John preached 
“the baptism of repentance”; “repent and be 
baptized,” said Peter, “ unto the remission of 
your sins.” And here, too, observe that baptism 
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is associated with the work of the Spirit. “ Re- 
pent and be baptized . . . and ye shall re- 

ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost ” (Acts 2 : 38). 
The words mean then, unless men repent and 
are renewed by the Spirit, they cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

The same thought is presented in Titus 3 : 5 — 
“ He saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit” (compare 
Eph. S : 26 — “ Having cleansed it [the church] 
by the washing of water with the word In 
all these instances the reference to baptism is too 
obvious to be disregarded. Yet nowhere is it 
taught that baptism is essential to salvation. 
The representation is parallel to that of Romans 
10: 9 — If thou shalt confess and believe, thou 
shalt be saved; and of Mark 16: 16, an early 
addition to the Gospel — “ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned.” In the following verses 
the work of the Spirit alone is referred to, as the 
greater includes the less. The sacraments are 
among the outward and ordinary means whereby 
Christ communicates to men the benefits of His 
redemption ; but neither in nature nor in grace 
is God confined to the use of means. The Spirit 
is as free as the air. 

Regeneration does not confer new faculties 
upon men. They do not receive one endowment 
in the natural and another in the spiritual birth. 
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But the powers of the soul are purified and 
strengthened and turned in a new direction. 
The nature is renewed in every part, mind and 
heart and conscience and will. The soul is in 
substance the same, but it is cleansed from sin, 
and given new purpose and power. As the 
whole man was made in the image of God, so 
the whole man is renewed in the image of God. 
Every part of our nature was infected and defiled 
by sin, every part of our nature is cleansed and 
quickened by the Spirit. 

Thus believers are chosen by the Father, re- 
deemed by the Son, regenerated by the Spirit 

( B ) The part of man. Thus far man might 
appear to be wholly passive in the hands of God. 
He has no power of himself to turn to God, to 
make atonement for sin, to renew his soul. And 
indeed in regeneration he is wholly passive. But 
he has his part in the work of salvation. That 
part in a word is termed conversion, turning 
about. Though the imparting of the new life 
is the work of the Spirit alone, yet man is active 
in the conditions which precede, accompany, and 
follow. 

In a broad sense there may be many conver- 
sions in a man’s life. He is converted, turned 
about, every time he comes back to God after he 
has fallen into sin. u When thou art converted,” 
said Christ to Peter — when thou hast turned 
again — “ strengthen thy brethren ” (Luke 22 : 32). 
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But ordinarily the term is restricted to that 
initial act of turning from sin to God which de- 
termines the after life. Conversion may include 
the whole complex process of salvation, or it may 
be used with greater precision, in distinction from 
regeneration, to express, the part of man in that 
process. Side by side with the work of God in 
salvation is set the work of man. “ Work . . . 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, 
which the Son of man shall give unto you ” (6 : 27). 

The salvation provided and proffered by God 
is appropriated by man through knowledge, re- 
pentance, and faith. 

(a) Knowledge. John magnifies the impor- 
tance of knowledge beyond any other writer of 
the New Testament. “ This is life eternal, that 
they should know thee, the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” 
(17: 3). Here we must observe the distinction 
between etdfrcu, to know directly and intuitively, 
and yivdHjuuv, to come to know by experience. 1 
It is not always observed by John, and at times 
the words are used almost interchangeably. Yet 
the distinction is real, and when men are said 
to know God yivdnrketv is always used, never 
tidivai. The knowledge of Him they have by 
nature is not saving knowledge. “The world 
by wisdom knew not God” (1 Cor. 1 : 21) — 

1 See Lightfoot on Galatians 4 : 9. Westcott on John 2 : 24. 
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neither the Father (17: 25), the Son, nor the 
Spirit (14: 17). Men must come to know Him 
through Jesus Christ. Jesus may use either term 
to express His knowledge of God, olda(8:SS), 
ywwoKw (17:25), since to Him belongs alike 
the knowledge of intuition and of experience. 
ytvmufceiv is never used of mere intellectual knowl- 
edge of God by John, as it is by Paul (Rom. 
I ; 21). It denotes always the knowledge of 
sympathy and experience. To know is to be in 
fellowship with. It has therefore never an un- 
favorable sense, as it has in Paul (1 Cor. 8 : I, 2 ; 
13:2, 8). In his First Epistle John represents 
the conditions of this knowledge as obedience — 
“hereby know we that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments ” (2:3); righteousness 
— whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither 
known him ” (3:6); and love— “ every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God ” 
(4 : 7). “ If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from myself ” (7: 17). 
Thus it may be said that to know Him is eternal 
life, because, as He is the fountain of life, to 
know Him is to appropriate the life that is in 
Him. The Jews believed that in the Word they 
should have eternal life, because through the 
Word is the knowledge of God. They failed to 
find life, not because they sought it in the Scrip- 
tures, but because they would not follow whither 
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the Scriptures led. “ They testify of me,” and 
“ ye will not come to me ” (5 : 39, 40). The 
Word is not the remedy, but the prescription. 
The Scripture proffers life through Him. To 
know God is to love Him, and to love Him is to 
be made like Him. Paul contrasts knowledge 
and love, John regards them as inseparable ; for 
with him knowledge is never of the intellect 
alone, but is sympathetic and vital, the appro- 
priation of truth by mind and heart and will. 
So close and tender is the intimacy of Christ and 
His people that it is compared to the intimacy of 
the Father and the Son — “ I am the good shep- 
herd; and I know mine own, and mine own 
know me, even as the Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father” (10: 14, 15). 

(b) Repentance. The terms repent, repentance — * 
fieravoiw, fi£zavo[a } /i£TafiiXojj.ai, are not found in the 
Gospel or Epistles of John, though fisravoim often 
occurs in the Apocalypse. Repentance is therefore 
nowhere expressly named as a condition of salva- 
tion ; yet as we have seen it is implied in the phrase 
“ born of water” ; and is involved in the contrast 
drawn between the attitude of men toward sin be- 
fore and after conversion. Christ is “ the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world ” 
(1: 29). “ Every one that comitteth sin is the 
bondservant of sin ” — “ the truth shall make you 
free ” (8 : 32, 34). Believers are not of the world. 
The putting away of sin in which repentance 
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essentially consists is constantly enjoined. “ Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing befall thee” (5 : 14; 
1 John 3:5-10). While the word repentance 
then is not found, the thought is everywhere 
present, for it is involved in the transition from 
sin to holiness; but the emphasis is laid so 
strongly upon faith in the Gospel and upon love 
in the First Epistle that repentance is not named. 

(c) Faith. See Art. Faith in Hastings’ B. D. 
and literature there cited. 

The conception of John as the apostle of love 
is drawn mainly from his Epistles. Throughout 
the Gospel faith is decidedly more prominent. 
The work of God is faith (6 : 29), the purpose of 
the Gospel is to beget faith (20 : 31), the historical 
development of the Gospel lies in the unfolding 
of faith and unbelief. 

An examination of John’s use of the terms 
love and faith is interesting and instructive, 
especially when compared with the usage of Paul. 
* it i<m$ is not found in the Gospel, and in the other 
writings of John it occurs only five times : in his 
First Epistle $ : 4, and in Revelation 2: 13, 19 ; 
13:10; 14:12. Elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment it is often found. But marmw occurs ninety- 
nine times in the Gospel, nine times in the Epis- 
tles, and nowhere in the Revelation — a total of 
108 times. In the other Gospels it is found in 
thirty-four instances; in the Epistles of Paul, 
fifty-five ; in the Acts, thirty-seven ; in Hebrews, 
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two ; in James, three ; in Peter, three ; in J ude, one 
— a total of 1 35 in the whole New Testament apart 
from the writings of John, xforts occurs 142 times 
in Paul's Epistles (Hebrews not included), and 
TtuTteom fifty-five — a total in Paul's writings of 197 
times. As in the Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort the Gospel of John occupies fifty-three 
pages and the Epistles of Paul 126 pages, it ap- 
pears that tugtsvu is proportionately rather more 
frequent in the Fourth Gospel than x forts and 
mffTsoat combined in the writings of Paul. On 
the other hand dydxy is found seven times in the 
Gospel, dyaxdm thirty-seven, <pdiw thirteen — a 
total of fifty-seven; in Paul's Epistles dydxrj 
seventy-three, dyaxda> thirty-four, <pdlu> two — a 
total of 109, a proportion nearly the same as in 
the former case. And it will be noted that, 
while xtffTEuw is found ninety-nine times in the 
Gospel, the various words for love occur only 
fifty-seven times. Obviously the emphasis of the 
Gospel is rather upon faith than upon love. The 
proportion is very different in the Epistles. 
There we find x forts once and xtereua) nine times, 
a total of ten times ; while dydx^ occurs twenty- 
one times and dyaxdto thirty-one — a total of fifty- 
two times. and <pdta are not found in the 

Epistles. The love that springs in the heart of 
man is traced to the love of God : “ We love, be- 
cause he first loved us ” (1 John 4 : 19). 

Jesus discoursed of love to His disciples in 
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chapters 14-16, and John treats of love in his 
letters to the church. But to the world the 
message is repent, believe. Love is the fruit of 
faith, not the condition but the effect of salvation. 
Knowledge and faith are inseparable in John, and 
sometimes one and sometimes the other precedes. 
Faith is put first in 6 : 69 ; — Crede ut intelligas — 
believe that thou mayest understand — (Augus- 
tine); knowledge in 10: 38; 17: 8; 1 John 4: 16. 

To believe means ordinarily to accept as true. 
Yet sometimes it is used of saving faith (5:24; 
6 : 47 ; 8 : 24 ; 1 John 3:23). The initial act of faith 
is placed for the whole. On the other hand sav- 
ing faith is commonly to believe in or on ; yet 
sometimes these phrases denote a faith which is 
superficial and transient, mere assent to the truth 
(2:23, 24; 7:31). The distinction is plainly 
drawn in 8: 31, 45, “ Jesus said to those Jews 
which had believed him . . . because I 

say the truth ye believe me not.” They did not 
believe Him so as to accept all that He said ; 
they simply believed Him in saying certain 
things. Evidently the Gospel recognizes different 
kinds and degrees of faith. Yet in general the 
distinction obtains that saving faith is believing 
in or on , denoting resting on and union with* 
The name — foo^a, from the root of yivtieicwy is 
that by which one is known. To believe on His 
name (1 : 12) is to believe on Him as He is made 
known. It is an evidence of John’s profounder 
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I apprehension of the nature of faith that the phrase 

to believe on, which he often employs, is found, 
apart from the mockery of the Jews in Matt. 
1 27:42, once only in the earlier Gospels (Matt. 

I 18:6). Salvation proceeds not from believing 

| Christ, but from believing on Him ; entering into 

personal union with Him. Faith in Christ is 
counted for righteousness because it is the 
promise and potency of righteousness, uniting us 
to Him in whom we shall be made righteous. 

According to the old derivation, spiritually if 
not etymologically correct, believe is by -live. A 
man’s faith is that by which he lives. 

Saving faith in Jesus involves therefore (a) the 
recognition of the truth of His claims. For this 
sufficient testimony is given. He appeals to 
seven witnesses — John the Baptist (5 : 33-35) ; 
His own works (5 : 36; 10 : 25) ; His Father 
(5 : 37 ; 8:18); the Scripture (5 : 39) ; Himself 
I 8 : 18); the Holy Spirit (15 : 26) ; His disciples 

(15 : 27). (< b ) Trust, self-surrender. Recognize 
Him, then yield to Him. Faith has thus two 
[ parts — belief, the faith of the mind, and trust, the 

faith of the heart. Grace is the hand that God 
reaches down from heaven, faith the hand that 
man reaches up from earth. Faith lays hold of 
God ; but what is far more important, it gives 

I God something to lay hold of. It is not our 

laying hold of God that assures our safety, but 
His laying hold of us. Salvation does not hang 
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upon the feebleness of faith, but upon the might 
of grace. Grace provides salvation, faith accepts 
it. The value of faith lies not in its inherent 
worth or energy, but in its object. Feeble faith 
may lay hold upon a strong Savior. Salvation 
is a gift ; faith receives it. Grace is the hand 
that gives, faith the hand that takes. 

Sin is of man, with God's permission ; salva- 
tion is of God, with man's consent. 

The teaching of John throughout the Gospel 
is utterly hostile to the position of Ritschl, cited 
and approved by Sanday and Headlam (Com- 
mentary on Romans , p. 1 22) that “ the proper 
object of justification ” is “ the Christian Society, 
as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such.*' The individualism characteristic of the 
New Testament, and consequently of modern as 
distinguished from ancient civilization, reaches its 
height in John. Even under the old covenant 
it was only the outward and official relation of 
men to God that was mediated through the 
church ; the inner life was one of immediate fel- 
lowship with Him, as the prophets and the Psalms 
bear witness. From the beginning men were 
saved not because they were of the family but 
because they were of the faith of Abraham. 
Under the new covenant men are related to God 
through Christ alone, and their relation to the 
church is determined by their relation to Him. 
That ordinarily men come to the knowledge of 
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Christ through the church of course is true ; but 
they are not united to Christ through the church, 
but to the church through Christ. Organiza- 
tions, institutions, sacraments, do not constitute , 
they only manifest the unity of believers, the 
unity which they have in Him. There is nothing 
between the vine and the branches. 

Weiss has shown that Ritschl’s position is also 
entirely at variance with Paul’s doctrine. “ Ac- 
cording to Genesis 15:6, Abraham believed, and 
this faith of his was reckoned unto him for right- 
eousness (Gal. 3 : 6; Rom. 4 : 3). Further, this 
typical parallel already shows plainly that it is 
not the church (Ritschl, II, p. 160, 214) but the 
individual that Paul thinks of as the object of 
justification, which Ritschl seeks in vain to dis- 
pute in opposition to the clear frtkatw rdv 
mcreatg of 3 : 26. So certainly as the saving ef- 
fect of the death of Christ is throughout made to 
refer to the world as a whole, or at least to the 
totality of believers, so certainly is justification 
the individual appropriation of this saving effect, 
an appropriation which depends upon the sub- 
jective condition of faith ” {Bib, Theol . N, T. y 
182 b). 1 

1 With this compare the remark of Prof. Bigg, that “ a strictly 
Pauline church would, in the details qf worship and discipline, 
approximate very closely to the ideal of the Puritans. It would 
be built upon the theory of direct and personal inspiration, not 
that of indirect and corporate inspiration ” ( Intern . Comm . on 
Peter and Jude, p. vii). 
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It is difficult indeed to conceive in what sense 
the church can be regarded as the object of jus- 
tification except as an organized society. In that 
case all who are embraced within the organiza- 
tion are heirs of salvation, which is Judaism re- 
vived in its most unscriptural form. To say that 
the object of justification is “ an ideal entity/’ 
as the church is represented to be in the passage 
quoted from Sanday and Headlam, conveys no 
meaning. The sacrifice offered for the world is 
appropriated by the individual, and the office of 
the church is simply to make it known. 

There are two ways by which men seek to 
enter into life — the way of justice and the way 
of mercy. There are those who would earn 
heaven by self-righteousness and good works. 
He that fulfils the law has no need of grace ; 
heaven is his of right. But the law requires per- 
fect obedience. A single sin puts men outside 
the pale of the law, and incurs its condemnation. 
Christ is the divine standard, and he who would 
reach heaven by the way of justice must show a 
life as perfect as His. 

u In the course of justice, 

None of us should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy.” 

The way of justice is the way of death ; the 
way of mercy is the way of life. Justice is the 
wall around the city, mercy is the open gate. 
The Pharisee prayed, God be just to me the 
righteous ; the publican prayed, God be merciful 
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to me the sinner, and “ went down to his house 
justified rather than the other ” (Luke 18 : 10-14). 

Thus we may speak of a twofold probation of 
mankind : ( a ) Collectively, in Adam, to determine 
whether they would continue in holiness. ( b ) In- 
dividually, in Christ, to determine whether they 
will continue in sin. Then probation was temp- 
tation, now it is opportunity. When man was 
holy, Satan tempted him to sin ; now that he is 
sinful, God invites him to holiness. 

John is the only one of the evangelists who 
makes no allusion of any kind to children. 
The case of those who die in infancy, therefore, 
lies beyond our province. Yet the subject is of 
such interest that a reference to it may hardly 
be omitted. We may believe that as they all fell 
in Adam so they are all redeemed in Christ. 
Since Christ died for all, all are included within 
the benefits of the covenant of grace whom the 
Scripture does not expressly except. Our hope 
of their salvation rests wholly upon the sovereign 
grace of God, exercised through the Holy Spirit, 
who is not tied to means and ordinances, but 
works according to His own good pleasure. 
They who are capable of penitence and faith 
must repent and believe, and are saved by grace 
through faith ; they who are not capable are 
saved by grace alone. 

The case of the heathen is considered in 
chapter 11. 


IX 


THE NEW LIFE 

The new life, begun in Christ, is continued in 
Him. “Because I live, ye shall live also” 
(14: 19). If we read with the margin of the 
Revised Version, “Ye behold me : because I live, 
and ye shall live/' the fact remains that the 
power to see Him lies in the possession of the 
same life. The truth is presented in many 
forms. All that men need is found in Him — 
the water of life (chapter 4) ; the bread of life 
(chapter 6); the light (1 : 4; 8: 12; 9: 5; 
12 : 36, 46). He is the way and the truth and 
the life (14 : 6), in Augustine's fine phrase, 
quo itur Deus, qua itur homo — as He is God 
He is the goal, as He is man He is the way ; 
the resurrection and the life (11:25). Every 
variety of figure is employed to illustrate His re- 
lation to the believer as the source and spring 
and strength and way and end of the new life. 

His relation to the believer therefore is not one 
of simple fellowship. He is a friend, and He 
has given the highest proofs of friendship- 
sympathy, confidence, and sacrifice. “ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
252 




friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants ; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but 
I have called you friends ; for all things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you” (15 : 13-15). Father, Son, and Spirit 
dwell with the believer. “ He (the Spirit) abideth 
with you ”(14:17). “ My Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him” (14: 23). God abides with 
the believer here, that the believer may abide 
with Him hereafter. 

But Jesus not only abides withy He abides 
within the believer. There is a mutual abiding. 
He abides in the believer, and the believer in Him. 
“ We abide in Him when we are His members ; He 
abides in us when we are His temple ” (Augustine, 
Tract, on John 27: 6). “Abide in me, and I in 
you ” — see that ye abide in me, and I in you. 
This mystical union, this oneness of life which 
the believer has with Christ, is the heart and soul 
of the Gospel, and the emphasis laid upon it is 
one of the characteristic marks of distinction be- 
tween John and the earlier evangelists. They 
present Him as the friend and Savior, John 
presents Him as the life, of men. In the Old 
Testament this representation of God dwelling 
in men is not found, though there are hints and 
suggestions of it. “ For thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
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is Holy : I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit ” (Is. 57: 15). There God is said to abide 
with men, in the New Testament within men. 
Then tabernacle and temple symbolized His 
dwelling among men, now man himself is the 
sanctuary. According to the teaching of the 
New Testament every believer is a temple of 
God ; and again a larger view is taken, and all 
believers constitute one temple, in which each of 
them is a living stone. God dwells in the 
church only as He dwells in the individual heart. 
“ Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are ” (1 Cor. 3 : 16, 17). “ Know 
ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, which is in you, which ye have from 
God?” (1 Cor. 6: 19). “ In whom (Christ) each 
several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also are builded together for a habitation of God 
in the Spirit ” (Eph. 2: 21, 22). « Ye also, as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house” 
(1 Peter 2 : 5). 

The figure does not occur in the Gospel in 
either sense, though it is suggested by the words 
of our Lord, that men shall not worship in 
Gerizim or in Jerusalem, but in spirit and truth. 
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The soul of man is the sanctuary of God, the 
holy place of the earthly temple. The phrase to 
abide in is not found in the earlier Gospels, and 
to abide in a person occurs in the New Testament 
only in John. Paul speaks of abiding in faith and 
love and holiness (I Tim. 2: 15), in the things 
learned (2 Tim. 3 : 14) ; and though the term abide 
in Christ is not found in his Epistles, the thought 
is familiar (Rom. 8: 10; Gal. 2: 20; Eph. 3: 17; 
Phil. 1:21; Col. 1 : 27 ; 3 : 3, 4). Jesus speaks 
of abiding in His word (8: 31), and in His love 
(15:9, 10. Compare Jude 2 1 — “Keep your- 
selves in the love of God”); and of the word 
abiding in men (5 : 38. Compare 8 : 37—“ My 
word hath not free course in you,” where the 
margin of the Revised Version reads, “ hath no 
place in you”). But the all comprehensive 
thought is, abide in me. To abide in Him is to 
be partaker of His life. The Spirit too, abides in 
men (14: 17), but this is not said directly of the 
Father, though the Son abides in men, and the 
Father in the Son (17 : 23). In the First 
Epistle this abiding in men is ascribed expressly 
to the Father. “ God is love ; and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth 
in him ” (1 John 4:16. Comp. 4 : 13). Father, 
Son, and Spirit make their home in human 
hearts. 

The union of Christ and the believer is illus- 
trated by three familiar figures. 


u 
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(a) The shepherd and the sheep (chapter 10). 
In contrast with the Pharisees, who cast out the 
blind man that had been healed (chapter 9), 
Jesus calls Himself the good shepherd. The 
sheep, most defenseless and helpless of creatures, 
are entirely dependent upon the shepherd's care. 
Through him they enjoy safety, freedom, food — 
“ By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and go out, and shall find 
pasture" (10: 9). He cares for the sheep, loves 
them, defends them with His life, and the sheep 
know and love and follow Him. And to mark 
their dependence upon Him as yet more abso- 
lute, He is not only the shepherd, but the door, 
through which alone they may enter the fold. 

(ff) The bread of life (chapter 6). Eternal 
life is clothed in flesh and blood that it may be 
brought within reach of men. We have already 
seen that in this discourse He plainly refers to 
His sacrificial death. But the main point urged 
is that through death His life becomes available 
for men. By His death sin is expiated, and the way 
to God is opened. Thus in death His life is offered 
to men to be appropriated and assimilated as the 
food of the soul. That is to partake of the 
benefits of His atoning sacrifice, and to be made 
one with Him. His life must be continually 
appropriated by faith. The soul as well as the 
body has need of daily food, and we are taught 
to pray for forgiveness as often as we pray for 
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bread. As bread to the body, so is He to the 
spirit. He alone can give, He alone can sus- 
tain, the life of the soul. He is the source of all 
blessing, for men have salvation through His sac- 
rifice, and sanctification through His Spirit. Be- 
cause He is the living bread, he that eateth of 
Him shall live forever. 

(c) The vine and the branches (chapter 15). 
He is the true vine in distinction from Israel, the 
degenerate vine, that bore only wild grapes 
(Is. 5). Men are vitally united to God through 
Him, as they were outwardly and formally 
united to God through the Old Testament 
church. This expresses the most intimate union 
possible. The relation of the shepherd and the 
sheep, however close and tender, is external. 
Food, though necessary, is foreign to the body. 
In each case the relation is extrinsic ; though 
needful is not essential, not part of the life. The 
shepherd and the sheep are not one, nor are the 
body and the food. But the branches have not, 
have never had, life apart from the vine. The 
vine gave them birth, and they share and have 
always shared its life. 

To give the highest possible expression to the 
oneness of the believer with Christ, figures drawn 
from earth are forsaken, and it is compared to the 
oneness of the Son with the Father. “ That they 
all may be one ; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us , , * 
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that they may be one, even as we are one ; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be per- 
fected into one” (17 : 21-23). The union of be- 
lievers with one another is the fruit of their union 
with Him. They are all one because they are all 
in Him. 

The new life in Christ is sustained by fellow- 
ship with Him through faith and prayer . 

As the initial appropriation of Christ is by 
faith, so is continuous fellowship with Him. The 
faith that has once laid hold of Christ must cling 
to Him forever. Faith keeps the soul open 
towards God, is the surrender of the soul to Him 
that He may accomplish in it all His good 
pleasure. Faith is the channel through which 
grace enters the life. Christ dwells in the heart 
through faith (Eph. 3 : 17). It is the condition 
of His abiding. To believe in Him is to be par- 
taker of His life. We are justified through the 
act of faith, we are sanctified through the work of 
faith ; for faith is the condition of the forgiveness 
of our sins and of the renewing of our souls. 

Regarding the nature and efficacy of prayer, 
Jesus taught His disciples in His last discourse, 
(chapters 14-16.) Nowhere in John does He 
speak of prayer to unbelievers. Faith is the 
condition of prevailing prayer, and the first duty 
of the world is to believe. “ He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that seek after him ” (Heb. 11:6). 




Prayer is the soul’s converse with God. It in- 
cludes not petition only, but adoration, confes- 
sion, and thanksgiving ; and is commended by 
the teaching and the example of Christ. His 
example has already been considered (chapter 4). 
His instruction to His disciples regarding prayer 
is full and clear. 1 It must be offered in my name 
(14:13, 14; 15:16; 16:24, 26), a phrase which 
carries us back to the earliest record of worship 
in the Scripture — “ Then began men to call upon 
the name of the Lord” (Gen. 4:26). In my 
name means, in virtue of your relation to me . 
Similar is the use of the term in 15:21 — “All 
these things will they do unto you for my flame's 
sale” because you are mine. The attitude of 
God and of the world towards the believer is de- 
termined by his relation to Christ. God loves 
him, the world hates him, because he is in 
Christ Christ is the sphere of his life, and to 
pray in the name of Christ is to pray according 
to His will and for His glory. “ If ye abide in 

1 The distinction between atreiv and ipcarav is not easily 
drawn, and is of no great importance. Trench’s distinction is 
certainly not correct, that “ atria*, the Latin peto, is more sub- 
missive and suppliant, indeed the constant word for the seeking 
of the inferior from the superior; . . , . ip car dm on the 
other hand is the Latin rogo ... it implies that he who 
asks stands on a certain footing of equality with him from whom 
the boon is asked” (M T. Syn., § 40). The matter is treated 
in Thayer’s Lexicon, under ahica , and in Stevens’ Johannine 
Theology, chapter 12. 
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me, and my words abide in you” (15 : 7), is in 
substance an amplification of the phrase, “ in my 
name .” 

If this condition be fulfilled, prayer will be an- 
swered. It is answered as it is offered in the 
name of Christ, for His sake. Through Him 
man draws near to God in prayer, through Him 
God draws near to man in blessing. The answer 
is from the Father (15 : 16; 16: 23, 24, 26), and 
the Son (14:13, 14), and is given, as the prayer 
is offered, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son (14:13). Every prayer is answered in so 
far as it is according to the will and for the glory 
of God. Prayer is not the substitution of man’s 
will for God’s, but the submission of man’s will to 
God’s. It is not possible that every petition 
should be granted, for the prayers of men are as 
conflicting as their interests and desires. To 
pray is not to usurp the throne, but to bow be- 
fore it ; else the prayer would be virtually a com- 
mand, and the reins of government would be 
transferred from the Creator to the creature. 
This gives us freedom in prayer. If God prom- 
ised unconditionally to grant every petition, we 
should be afraid to pray. We know not what to 
pray for as we ought, and our prayer might 
prove our ruin. But we may ask what we will 
because we know that divine wisdom will over- 
rule our ignorance. The goodness of God is 
shown as truly in denying as in granting our de- 
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sires* The prayer may be answered when the 
petition is refused. Paul prayed to be delivered 
from the thorn in the flesh, not so much because 
of the pain it caused him, as because he con- 
ceived it to be a hindrance to his ministry. He 
said, It keeps me weak; God said, It makes you 
strong. It is the condition of spiritual power. 
He said, I should do my work better if I were 
rid of it ; God said, It is the thorn that makes 
you fit for the work. It does not hinder, it 
helps. Through the thorn grace is given you 
for sanctification and for service. It keeps you 
humble, it makes you strong. Then he was con- 
tent. “ Most gladly therefore will I rather glory 
in my weaknesses, that the strength of Christ may 
rest upon me . . . for when I am weak, then 

am I strong” (2 Cor. 12:9, 10) — weak in myself, 
strong in him. Christ prayed that the cup 
might pass from Him, yet “ not my will, but thine, 
be done.” The petition was denied, the prayer 
was answered. The burden of every peti- 
tion offered in the name of Jesus is that God 
may be glorified. The answer never falls below 
the prayer. God will grant the petition, or, if 
that may not be, He will do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think. Every 
prayer is answered in the way that infinite love 
and wisdom determine to be best. The philosoph- 
ical difficulties that beset the doctrine of prayer 
never dawned upon the simple faith of the early 
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disciples. For us the solution of them lies in 
the word Father . If God is Father, His children 
may be assured that He has not tied His hands 
so that they must cry unto Him in vain. The 
Father will suffer nothing to come between Him 
and His children. In the divine administration 
provision is made for prayer. It is one of the 
elements that enter into God's purpose, and has 
its place and part as truly as the forces that 
operate in the world of sense. The decree by 
which the universe is ordered is not a blind and 
arbitrary command ; it takes all things into ac- 
count, gathers within its ample scope all the 
powers of matter and of spirit, works out its vast 
designs through agencies unnumbered. And 
among the powers and agencies thus enlisted is 
prayer. The prayer of man serves a part in ful- 
filling the purpose of God. It does not enter 
as an alien power which cannot prevail with- 
out disturbing the course of nature; it is one 
of the forces by which that course is deter- 
mined. 

The characteristic features of the new life are 
sanctification and service . The teaching of John 
is in accord with that of James and Paul. 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world ” (Jas. 1 : 27). “ Who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
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iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works ” (Titus 2 : 14). 

(a) Sanctification is the renewing of the whole 
man in the image of Christ, the unfolding of the 
life imparted in regeneration. As Christ dwells 
in the believer through faith, by His Spirit He 
fashions him anew after His own likeness. 

The fundamental conception of holiness in 
Scripture usage is consecration, setting apart. 
It involves purification from sin, and growth in 
all the graces of the Christian life. Ideally the 
new life is a life free from sin, consecrated to 
God, devoted to the service of man. “ For their 
sakes, I sanctify myself,” said the Master, “ that 
they themselves also may be sanctified in truth ” 
(17 : 19). That is, I offer Myself a sacrifice, that 
by My death they may receive sanctification 
through the Spirit. I consecrate My life in 
death, that their lives may be consecrated in 
truth. I die for them that they may live for Me. 
He both sanctifies Himself and is sanctified by 
the Father (10 : 36). So is it with the believer. 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling : for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure ” 
(Phil. 2 : 12, 13). “ And every one that hath this 
hope set on him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure” (1 John 3: 3). Believers are the sancti- 
fied, saints. 

Jesus gives Himself for the believer in His 
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death ; then He gives Himself to the believer in 
His risen life. His church is “ his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 
1 : 23). The fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
the Son, and He imparts Himself to His people. 
The church is the fulness of Christ, as Christ is 
the fulness of God. What does He withhold 
from His people ? Is it knowledge ? “ All 
things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known to you.” Is it authority ? “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
Is it power ? “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do ; because I go unto the Father.” Is 
it holiness ? “ For their sakes I sanctify myself 
that they themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth.” Is it peace ? “ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you : not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Is it joy? 
“ These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.” Is it love? “ As the Father 
hath loved me, even so have I loved you.” Is it 
glory ? “ The glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them.” He communicates His ful- 
ness to the church through its individual mem- 
bers. u Of his fulness have all we received, and 
grace for grace.” And the end is that we may 
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be complete, made full, in Him (Col. 2 : 10), may- 
be filled unto all the fulness of God (Eph. 
3 : 19), may come unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of Christ (Eph. 4 : 1 3). 1 
“ All things are yours ” (1 Cor. 3:21). He 
gives Himself as largely and as freely as men are 
able to receive. The believer is His, as the pur- 
chase of His blood and the temple of His Spirit. 
Paul delighted to term himself the servant, the 
slave, of Jesus Christ. In the same sentence 
Peter addresses believers as free, and as the bond- 
servantsofGod( 1 Pet. 2:16). In His service alone 
is perfect freedom, because there alone man 
enjoys the unfettered exercise of his powers, and 
may pursue the end for which he was created. 

The graces of the Christian life are gradually 
appropriated and developed. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the experience of the first disciples. 
Throughout the Gospels their knowledge is rep- 
resented as highly imperfect. Jesus spake to 
them in proverbs (16: 25), in such words and 
figures as were suited to their comprehension. 

“ Many things have I to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now ” (16 : 12) — are able neither 
to understand nor to obey. They knew not 
the Scripture that He must rise again (2: 22 ; 
20 : 9), nor did they grasp the meaning of His 
own words. Their questions betray a lamentable 

1 On the word fulness , %kqpwp t a 3 see the admirable note of 
Lightfoot, Col 1 : 19. 
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ignorance of the truth He sought to teach them. 
" I shall teach you plainly/' He said (16 : 25), a 
promise fulfilled through the Spirit (14*: 26). 
Their faith was weak (2 : 22 ; 16: 30, 31; 
20; 8), and their love (14: 28). Though they 
were delivered from the guilt of sin, they were in 
need of constant purification. The body was 
bathed, but the feet must be washed (13: 10), 
The soul redeemed is in contact with a sinful 
world, and needs daily cleansing. “ Forgive us 
our debts ” is a prayer for every day. Sin is ex- 
piated once for all, but when the guilt is removed 
the pollution lingers. An old divine has truly 
said, “ The believer is justified that sin may not 
condemn; sanctified, that sin may not reign; 
glorified, that sin may not be/' These are the 
steps by which we climb to heaven. 

This law of gradual sanctification throws light 
upon the apparent contradictions which meet us 
in the First Epistle of John. “ If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. ... If we say that we 
have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us ”(i : 8, 10). But again, “ Who- 
soever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him ; and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is born of God" (3:9). “ We know 
that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; 
but he that was begotten of God keepeth him 
(Amer. Rev. himself ), and the evil one toucheth 


him not” (5: 18). John appears entirely un- 
conscious of the difficulty which has perplexed 
the minds of his readers for centuries, gives no 
explanation, makes no attempt to harmonize 
these conflicting statements. The Scripture 
often presents a paradox as if it were a platitude, 
sets apparently inconsistent affirmations side by 
side, and leaves us to reconcile them if we can* 
And it is often urged that the Word is at war 
with itself, and cannot therefore make good its 
claim of divine origin and authority. 

The simple answer is, the Bible does not create 
these difficulties, it only recognizes them. They 
are in the Bible because they are in the world. 
Sir William Hamilton said, No difficulty emerges 
in theology which has not previously emerged in 
philosophy. We may say, No difficulty meets 
us in Scripture which does not meet us in 
life. To complain of the hard sayings of Scrip- 
ture is to complain of the chart because it lays 
down the rocks and reefs. Every troublesome 
doctrine in Scripture was first a troublesome fact 
in life. It confronted men before a line of the 
Bible was written, it would confront them if the 
Bible were destroyed. You can no more get rid 
of these difficulties by closing the Bible than you 
can get rid of time by selling your watch. 
Scripture is full of perplexities and mysteries be- 
cause Scripture is true to life, holds the mirror 
up to man and nature. Of what use is it to shut 
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sin and Satan out of our theology when we can** 
not shut them out of our life ? What God says 
in the Bible He does in the world, and our quarrel 
is properly not with the Scripture, but with the 
facts of life and the course of providence. 

The fundamental contradiction of the universe 
is sin. All the difficulties that perplex us spring 
from this single root. In the beginning un- 
broken harmony prevailed. Sin entered, an 
alien and hostile power. Now the universe is 
divided, and the kingdoms of good and evil wage 
perpetual war. The primal contradiction from 
which all others take their rise is the existence 
of sin under the government of a just and holy 
God. 

Man too is divided against himself, for he is 
fallen under the power of sin. He is part flesh, 
kindred to the brute, part spirit, kindled by the 
breath of the Almighty ; and the higher and the 
lower nature are at war. This conflict is 
heightened by grace. The Christian life is 
represented by the most discordant figures. It 
is a feast, rest, joy, peace ; again it is self-denial, 
cross-bearing, a race, a battle. Both representa- 
tions are true, for the believer leads a dual life. 
By nature he is in the world, by grace he is in 
Christ. In the world he has tribulation, in 
Christ he has peace (16: 33). So far as he is 
the world he is sinful, so far as he is in Christ he 
is righteous. He leads at once the life of the 
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flesh and the life of the spirit ; the life of holi- 
ness and the life of sin. Opposite qualities may 
therefore be ascribed to him. He is mortal, he 
is immortal. He is a sinner, he is a saint. He 
is a child of earth, he is a son of God. What is 
true of him on one side of his nature is not 
true of him on the other side. The conflict to 
which John alludes in general terms Paul depicts 
in Rom. 7, as it was waged in his own breast 

It is characteristic of John that he regards 
good and evil not so much in their present state 
of development as in their idea, tendency, issue. 
Ideally the believer is, ultimately he shall be, 
free from sin ; and John presents the ideal as 
actual* and the certain future as present. He 
looks to the end from the beginning and treats 
that which is certain to be as already accom- 
plished. 

The believer then continues to sin, but sin is 
no longer related to his life as it was before. 
Then it was characteristic, dominant, vital; now 
it is accidental and occasional. It does not be- 
long to the new life which is opening, but to the 
old life which is closing. The sins of the be- 
liever are the expiring struggles of the old man 
of sin. The dying nature is spoken of as dead. 
He may say therefore, “ It is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me ; ” for sin is no 
longer the master whom he serves but the enemy 
whom he fights. Sin still lingers in the lower 
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nature, but in the higher nature, the true self, he 
delights in the law of God. The soul lies open 
to the influences and is played upon by the forces 
of the unseen world. The lower nature is rein- 
forced from beneath, the higher nature is 
strengthened from above. Sin is not the ex- 
pression of my inmost life, said Paul, for it is not 
I that live, but Christ that liveth in me. It is an 
alien power, from which I have not wholly es- 
caped, but to which I no longer consent as be- 
fore. There is war between us, and I shall pre- 
vail at last 

This is in accord with the uniform teaching of 
Scripture that there are different kinds and de- 
grees of sin. There is sin unto death, there is 
sin not unto death (i John 5 : 16, 17). Sin , the 
rendering of the margin of the Revised Version, 
is better than a sin, for it is disposition rather 
than action of which the apostle speaks, or rather 
disposition betrayed in action. Some sins are 
rather incidental than vital, spring from infirmity, 
the weakness of the flesh, rather than from settled 
and deliberate purpose of wrong-doing. The 
distinction is clearly drawn in the Old Testament 
between sins of this character and presumptuous 
sins. (See Delitzsch on Ps. 19: 13. Schultz, O. 
T. Theol. 2 : 14, 2. Oehler, 0 . T Theol. § 76. 
Beyschlag, N. T. Theol. Bk. 5:3; ch. 5, § 6.) 
There are sins which lay hold upon the depths of 
the soul, and others which play rather upon the sur- 
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face of the life. The distinction lies not in the out- 
ward act, but in the purpose and the degree of de- 
liberation with which it is performed. Sins that 
spring from ignorance, thoughtlessness, inexpe- 
rience, do not evince a depraved heart like those 
which spring from a deliberate and stubborn 
choice of evil. Sin unto death is wilful, deter- 
mined, presumptuous sin; and for it prayer is 
not enjoined, though it is not forbidden (1 John 
5 : 16). The reference is to professed believers — 
“ ^ any man see his brother sinning ” — and the con- 
nection indicates that the specific sin referred to is 
apostasy from Christ (compare Heb. 6. See Cal- 
vin, Instt. Ill, 3 : 2 iff.). By that sin the bond 
which unites believers is broken, and therefore he 
is no longer a brother as before, nor entitled to the 
prayers of the brethren. When he cuts himself off 
from Christ, by the same act he cuts himself off 
from the fellowship of believers, and no longer sus- 
tains to them that relation on which prayer is based. 
He has gone back to the world, and prayer for 
him as for the world is neither commanded nor 
forbidden. We shall consider presently the re- 
lation of the believer to unbelievers ; this pas- 
sage might seem to indicate that we must pray for 
the brethren, that we may pray for the world. 

It must also be borne in mind that here, and 
always, the Scripture has a practical aim. The 
teaching of the Word must never be detached 
from life, isolated from experience, studied as it 
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were in a vacuum. John does not undertake to 
give a complete theological statement of the 
place of sin in the life of the believer. He seeks 
to guard his readers against certain errors which 
threatened them, as they threaten the believer in 
every age. He makes these different and appar- 
ently contradictory affirmations because each of 
them answers an immediate practical purpose. 
This double representation is suited to our double 
nature. On the one side by reminding us of in- 
dwelling sin he forbids us to believe that the 
work of sanctification is already complete. On 
the other side by assuring us that the power of 
sin is broken he forbids us to despair, or to ex- 
cuse ourselves for our shortcomings with the plea 
that sin is natural to us. Grace is given to over- 
come nature. You cannot plead that you were 
born a sinner, for you were born again a saint. 
The fundamental law of the new life is holiness. 

John then treats rather of the result than of the 
process of sanctification. He considers the initial 
act of faith as conditioning and determining the 
life throughout. “ He that is born of God cannot 
sin ” is ideally and ultimately though not actually 
and immediately true. He regards the goal 
rather than the stages by which it is attained. 
Yet the process is not wholly overlooked. Sanc- 
tification is referred to the Father, who accom- 
plishes it by His providence in the discipline of 
life, as the husbandman who prunes the vine 


(i 5 ; i), and through the truth (17 : 17). Usually 
sanctification is represented as effected through 
His word — “ Already ye are clean because of the 
word which I have spoken unto you ” (15:3), 
for His words “ are spirit and life ” (6 : 63). In 
1 John 1 :7 the blood of Christ is represented as 
cleansing from all sin, because through His death 
we have the forgiveness of sins and the renewing 
of the Spirit. Compare Rev. 7 : 14 — “ These are 
they which come out of the great tribulation, and 
they washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

Sanctification is nowhere in the Gospel referred 
directly to the Holy Spirit; but as men are 
sanctified in the truth, and it is His office to lead 
them into all the truth, sanctification is of Him. 
He is called the Holy Spirit, as we have seen, be- 
cause He is the source of holiness in the creature ; 
and that this is His office toward the disciples is 
the thought that underlies the parting words of 
Jesus. It was expedient for them that He should 
go away, because He would send the Spirit to 
accomplish in them the purpose of His death. 
The Son redeems, the Spirit regenerates and 
sanctifies. The origin and development of the 
new life are alike of Him. 

ip) Service. The believer draws his life from 
Christ, he renders his life again to Christ in 
loving obedience. The life is of the vine, the 
branches bear the fruit. The vine bears fruit 
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through the branches. It is the outer life, the 
activity, that is signified by fruit. “ Go and bear 
fruit ” (15 : 16) points to the labors of the apostles. 
/tdpizos is used elsewhere in the Gospel only in 
4 : 36 and 1 2 : 24, and signifies the fruit not of 
character but of service. Two kinds of branches 
are named, the fruitless and the fruitful Both 
feel the knife. The fruitless are cut off to be 
burned, the fruitful are pruned to bear more 
fruit. The sole purpose of the vine is fruit. The 
wood is good for nothing (Ezek. 15). Aut vitis 
aut ignis (Augustine), the vine or the fire. The 
fruitless branches represent those who profess 
but do not perform, who “ call me Lord, Lord, 
but do not the things that I say ” (Luke 6 : 46). 
Men may have faith without love (1 Cor. 13:2) 
or without works (Jas. 2 : 26), and in either case 
they are unfruitful. The fruitful* branches are 
pruned. By this term the whole process of 
sanctification for service is denoted. All the 
discipline of life is directed to this end, that 
more fruit may be borne. He who suffers under 
the knife may rejoice that he is counted a fruitful 
branch. The branch is fruitful as it partakes of 
the life of the vine, for it has no life of its own. 
The distinction between fruitful and unfruitful is 
the distinction between abiding and not abiding 
(* 5 : 5 > 6)* “ Apart from me ye can do noth- 
ing.” The fruitfulness of the believer proves 
him a disciple, and glorifies God (15:8). 
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The service of the believer is rendered to the 
brethren and to the world. 

(a) To the brethren. The only sufficient 
motive of service is love. Love to the brethren 
is the essential mark of the believer, and it alone 
gives assurance of salvation. “ We know that we 
have passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren” (1 John 3: 14). Without it 
there is no love of God, “ If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? ” 
(1 John 4 : 20). It is the evidence of discipleship 
to the world — “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other” (13: 35), and it was the purpose of the 
last discourse to lead them to it (15 : 17). 
Four objects Christ had in view in His closing 
words. “ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy may be in you, and that your joy 
may be fulfilled” (15:11); “ These things I 
command you, that ye may love one another ” 
(15: 17); “ These things have I spoken unto 
you, that ye should not be made to stumble” 
(16 : 1. Compare verse 4) ; “ These things have 
I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have 
peace ” (16 : 33). Joy and love and stedfastness 
and peace were His parting gifts. 

Love is the motive of service, service is the 
fruit of love. Without service love is barren 
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(1 John 3: 17), as service is barren without love 
(1 Cor. 13: 3). There is no true love without 
service, there is no worthy service without love. 
Service is the expression and the evidence of 
love. The mutual relation of believers one to an- 
other in love and service springs from their com- 
mon relation to Him. All love indeed is traced to 
God as its source and spring. “ We love because 
he first loved us ” (1 John 4: 19). “ If ye love 
me ye will keep my commandments ” (14: 15); 
u This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another” (15: 12). We serve Him in serving 
His disciples. “ If I then, the Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash ” — 
not my feet, but — “ one another's feet” (13 : 14). 
“ If ye love me, feed my sheep, my lambs ” 
(21 : 15-17). Love to Christ issues in obedience 
to Him and in service to His brethren. Love to 
man is one of the great commandments of the 
Old Testament on which hang all the law and the 
prophets, yet He pronounced it a new command- 
ment. It is enacted with new motive, sanctidn, 
example, measure. His love is the motive and 
measure of ours. “ As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you ” (15 : 9). “ This is my 
commandment that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you ” (15 : 12). There is no limit to 
the service and sacrifice of love. “ Hereby know 
we love, because he laid down his life for us ; and 
we ought to lay down our lives ” — not for him 
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but — “for the brethren” (i John 3: 16). We 
must serve them as we would serve Him if He were 
here in person. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” is the law of the old covenant; “love 
as I have loved you " is the law of the new. The 
law fulfilled objectively by Christ is fulfilled sub- 
jectively by love. “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law” (Rom. 13: 10). In other words, the law is 
fulfilled by Christ for the believer, then by Christ 
in the believer. His righteousness is first im- 
puted, then imparted. He fulfilled the law for 
us, we fulfil the law in Him. 

There are two distinct terms in the Greek to 
represent love, cptXelv, tptXia, and dyatcav , dyamj. It 
is obvious that the latter is the favorite term in 
the New Testament, pdtty occurs twenty-five 
times, dyar.dv about one hundred and forty; <ptXia 
once (Jas 4 : 4), dydni) about one hundred and 
sixteen. In the Septuagint the preponderance is 
yet greater, dyar.dv occurs about two hundred and 
sixty-eight times, ptfaw about twelve times, with- 
out counting the instances in which it signifies 
merely to kiss. (See Sanday and Headlam, 
Comm, on Romans, p. 374.) 

It is further obvious that both verbs may be 
used in an unfavorable sense, of the love of evil, 
as pdecv in Matt. 6:5; 23:6; Rev. 22:15, and 
dyaicav in Luke 11:43; John 3:19; 12:43, 
But it is worthy of note that while <fiUa in the ‘ 
single instance of its use bears an unfavorable 
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sense, dydnri is always righteous love. The word 
is distinctively religious in its origin and usage ; 
coined apparently by the Septuagint because the 
terms already current were defiled by sensual as- 
sociations ; and so far as appears used elsewhere 
before the New Testament by Philo alone {dens 
immut § 14, frag. vol. 6, 204, ed. Richter). In 
the great passages which treat of love aydxr} is 
used — John 14-16; 1 Cor. 13; 1 John through- 
out. 1 

Obviously ayanav and dyd^Tj are the favored 
words, ydav is rather the love of instinct, of 
natural affection, ayandv of discriminating choice. 
Compare the distinction which Thomas Aquinas 
draws between the corresponding Latin terms — 
“Dilectio addit ad amorem electionem preced- 
entem,” dilectio adds to amor a preceding choice 
(2: 26, 3). 

Man is commanded therefore ayanav God but 
not <piMv f though in 1 Cor. 16: 22 we read, “If 
any man loveth not the Lord (oi> $>det rdv kuptod), 
let him be anathema,” for the love enjoined is of 
the mind, heart, soul, strength. If God is al- 
together lovely, if all the qualities that invite love 
and gratitude are found in Him, it is not unrea- 
sonable that love to Him should be required, and 
where that love is not rendered it is evidence of 
an evil heart. He who does not love a good 
father is counted unnatural. He ought to love 
him because he is worthy of love; if he does 
* See Deissmann’s Bible Studies y p. 198. 


not, he betrays the evil of his nature. Not to 
love the lovely is to evince an unloving spirit. 
We are to love God not with blind, unreasoning 
passion, but with that intelligent and discriminat- 
ing choice which fixes upon Him as supremely 
worthy of all that we can render. And in this 
love every faculty of the soul may have its part, 
understanding, emotion, will. 

Instances may be found in which the dis- 
tinction is lost sight of or obscured, as must 
be the case in such delicate shadings of thought 
But ordinarily it may be traced, and dyanav is 
the higher term. Yet it should not be said 
that it always implies respect. The love of 
God for the world is not based upon esteem. 
The subtle play of thought that underlies 
the change of words in 21 : 15-17 can be 
represented in English only by a paraphrase. 
Twice Jesus used the nobler term — Lovest thou 
me ? Twice Peter in his humility answered with 
the lower. And the third time Jesus accepted 
the word of the disciple. Dost thou love me 
even thus? If even this lower love be thine, 
thou art forgiven and restored. 

It has often been remarked that friendship, the 
virtue so highly prized in antiquity, and which 
fills so large a place in classic literature and in 
the Old Testament, is almost unknown to the 
New. The reason is plain. The believer can 
have no friendship with the world. The only 
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instance in which the word occurs is in Jas. 4:4, 
“ Know ye not that the friendship of the world 
is enmity with God?” The distinction is so 
broad and deep that while the believer may 
cherish towards the world pity and compassion, 
friendship is impossible, for it implies congenial- 
ity and esteem. And on the other side between 
believers friendship yields to love. Friendship is 
too strong a term to apply to the relation of the 
believer to the world, and too weak to apply to 
his relation to the brethren. 

(b) To the world. Nowhere in the Gospel or 
Epistles of John is love to unbelievers enjoined, 
but always love to the brethren. Yet God loved 
the world, Christ died for the world, and the 
relation of the believer to the world is clearly 
defined. In chapters 14-17 Jesus refers to the 
world more than twenty times. The relation 
that the disciple sustains to Him on the one side 
and to the world on the other is the theme of 
His discourse and the burden of His prayer. 
Observe how the horizon widens as the prayer 
proceeds. He prayed for Himself, then for His 
disciples, then for the world. The prayer is as 
broad as the sacrifice. He prayed for His dis- 
ciples — “ not for the world, but for those whom 
thou hast given me ” — because they were nearest 
to Him, and because the sanctification of the 
disciples must precede the salvation of the world. 
But the world was not forgotten. How could it 
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be, when He was just about to die for the world ? 
When John is named “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” his fellow disciples are not excluded. 
That Jesus died for His friends (15:13, 14) does 
not forbid us to believe that He died for His ene- 
mies (Rom. 5 : 8, 10). In each case the distinction 
drawn is not absolute but relative. He prayed 
for the disciples for the sake of the church, He 
prayed for the church for the sake of the world. 

The teaching of the Gospel regarding the rela- 
tion of believers to the world may be summed up 
in three propositions. 

(1) By nature believers are in the world. 
That is true not merely in a physical sense. 
They have their part of the world’s work to do, 
are partners in the world's business. The dis- 
ciple is a man before he is a disciple, and he does 
not cease to be a man in becoming a disciple. 
His domestic, social, civil relations remain un- 
changed. He is father, friend, neighbor, citizen, 
a member of the family of man. He does not 
leave the world when he enters the kingdom. 
His surroundings, relations, calling, are not al- 
tered by conversion. God wants Christian men 
everywhere, because He wants all the work of 
the world well done ; and the believer is to abide 
in that calling wherein he was called, until God 
shall lead him to another place. 

(2) By grace believers are called out of the 
world. They are called to be Jesus Christ's, 
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called to be saints. That word called pictures the 
origin, the nature, the destiny of the Christian 
life. Abraham was called of God, and Moses, 
and Israel. The disciples were called by Jesus. 
Every believer is called by the Spirit No man 
taketh this honor on himself but he that is called 
of God. The church is the company of the 
called. We are called to holiness (x Pet 1 : 15), 
to peace (Col. 3 : 15), to liberty (Gal. 5 : 13), to the 
fellowship of our Lord (1 Cor. 1:9); and the 
end of our calling is eternal life (1 Tim. 6: 12), 
“ his own kingdom and glory ” (1 Thess. 2 : 12). 
The believer still plays his part in the activity of 
the world, but not in the spirit of the world. The 
contrast is sharply drawn in several particulars. 
He loves God, the world hates God. Is that a 
harsh judgment ? What did the world do with 
God when He came within reach ? Crucified 
Him. The believer's Lord is Jesus ; the prince 
of the world is Satan. When Jesus was be- 
trayed, the world rejoiced, the disciples mourned. 
The Spirit is given to the believer, while the 
world cannot receive Him, because it seeth Him 
not, neither knoweth Him. The believer is holy 
through the cleansing of the Word and the 
Spirit, while the world lieth in the evil one. 
The world is in Satan as the believer is in Christ 
Peace is his of which the world knows nothing. 
Through faith he is clothed with power like his 
Master's. Love is lifted above the level of nat- 
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ural affection. Love your friends and hate your 
enemies, says the world; love "your neighbor as 
yourself, said the Old Testament ; love as I have 
loved you, said Jesus. Out of this world sinful 
and condemned God has chosen and called those 
who shall be to Him a peculiar people. 

Because believers, like their Master, are not of 
the world, the world hates them as it hated Him. 
The world loves its own. This antagonism 
abides. Love of the world and of God cannot 
dwell together. “ If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him ” (1 John 
2: 15 ; Jas. 4 : 4). In so far as the church and 
the world are at peace, it is because each has 
tempered the other. The spirit of the world 
penetrates the church, the spirit of the church 
penetrates the world. The church has some- 
thing of worldliness, and the world has some- 
thing of religion. In proportion as each is true 
to its distinctive nature, they are and must ever 
be at war. In the case of the early disciples the 
enmity of the world assumed the form of perse- 
cution, now it ordinarily assumes the form of se- 
duction. Consciously or unconsciously the power 
of the world is exerted to draw the children of 
God down to its own level. 

The believer overcomes the world through 
faith (1 John 5 : 4, 5). The reference is to indi- 
vidual experience, not to the outward triumphs 
of Christianity. “ I have overcome the world,” 
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said Jesus (16: 33), vanquished its king. The 
believer is united* with Him through faith, and 
has part in His triumph. The victory He won 
for believers in His life of obedience and death 
of sacrifice He wins again in each individual be- 
liever. The soldier who follows the leader shares 
in the honor and reward. We contend against 
a foe whose power is broken, so that in Christ 
we are stronger than he. 

(3) ®y grace believers are sent into the 
world. 

The natural man is born into the world, the 
spiritual man is sent into the world. He is a 
conscious and voluntary agent of God's will. 
“ As thou didst send me into the world, even so 
sent I them into the world" (17 : 18). Because 
the world lies in the wicked one, and its works 
are evil (7 : 7), it must be saved by a power from 
without. Before men can have a part in saving 
the world, they must be separated from the world, 
for the spirit of the world is enmity to God. 
Christ calls men out of the world into a new 
sphere, a new life, renews, sanctifies, clothes 
them with power, and then sends them into the 
world again. The world is the scene and sphere 
of their service. “ I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them from the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one"— the evil one in 
whose power the world lies (17 : 15). The world 
needs the service of the believer, the believer 
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needs the discipline of the world. The world 
aids the believer, as the water aids the boat, 
when he pulls against it. 

In the world by nature, by grace the believer 
is chosen out of the world, and then sent into the 
world on a mission of redemption. 

The doctrine of the final perseverance of be- 
lievers is beset with the same difficulties as the 
doctrine of election. One is the corollary of the 
other, and they stand or fall together. The 
crucial question is, which is the determining 
factor in salvation, the will of man or the will of 
God, grace or faith ? Faith is the condition, but 
what is the ultimate ground of faith ? Does it 
rest upon a divine choice ? Is faith too the gift 
of God ? The difficulty inheres in the coopera- 
tion of the human and the divine, the play of 
separate wills in the same life. There are por- 
tions of the Word which refer salvation to the 
good pleasure of God in the most absolute terms, 
there are other portions which throw the re- 
sponsibility upon man. The Scripture represents 
believers as chosen of God from eternity, kept 
by divine grace, already in possession of eternal 
life, so united to Christ by faith that they are His 
forever. “ They shall never perish,” said Jesus, 

“ and no one shall snatch them out of my hand.” 
And then, as if those who heard Him might dis- 
trust His power, He added, “ My Father, which 
hath given them unto me, is greater than all; 
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and no one is able to snatch them out of the 
Father's hand ” (io : 28, 29). Stronger assurance 
could not be conveyed in human speech. “ They 
shall never perish,” “ no one shall snatch them 
out of my hand ” — neither by inward decay nor 
outward violence shall they cease to be mine. 
Yet over against these words are set the most 
solemn and repeated warnings against the danger 
of falling away, and the perils and penalties of 
apostasy are painted in the most vivid colors. 

We must confess that we cannot frame a 
scheme that will reduce these apparent discords 
to harmony. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
either with ourselves or with God to draw the 
line between His activity and ours in the work 
of salvation. If grace penetrates faith, and faith 
conditions grace, it is impossible for us to dis- 
tinguish them with accuracy, or to determine the 
precise weight and potency of each in the un- 
folding of the spiritual life. But it must be said 
in general that the New Testament ascribes 
salvation ultimately to the free and sovereign 
will of God, which indeed is not arbitrary, but 
operates in a sphere so vast and upon interests 
so complex that the grounds of its working must 
often lie beyond our comprehension. God 
chooses and loves man before man can choose 
and love God. Faith is not the root but the 
fruit of grace, not the cause but the effect of 
God's free choice, and grace is the dominant and 
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controlling element in the new life. There is a 
point in every life when the decisive choice is 
made between good and evil, and he who once 
submits himself to God is His eternally. There 
is a divine election which secures the salvation 
of the believer. But this election does not 
supersede or annul his freedom, for it does not 
work independently of his will, but ensures the 
cooperation of his will by bringing to bear upon 
him the strongest motives that can actuate the 
soul. The warnings against falling are among 
the means by which God keeps him from falling. 
The very word perseverance indicates that the 
free agency of man is not impaired, for it ex- 
presses arduous and continued effort. We are 
enabled to work out our own salvation because 
it is God that worketh in us both to will and to 
work, for his good pleasure (Phil. 2 : 13). 


THE CHURCH 


The teaching of John regarding the church is 
almost entirely indirect and incidental, but it is 
not therefore to be disregarded ; for his silence 
is often more significant than speech. It is al- 
ways true indeed that speech must be weighed 
in the balance of silence ; part of the truth re- 
mains unspoken. The argument from silence 
may be abused, but when it is properly em- 
ployed no process of logic has more convincing 
power. The author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews lays great stress upon it in representing 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchizedec, 
who was “ without father, without mother, with- 
out genealogy, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life ” (Heb. 7 : 3). The principle is 
illustrated in an article by Prof. Herrick Johnson, 
“ The Silence of Scripture a Proof of its Divine 
Origin,” in the Presbyterian Review for April, 
1886. Calvin wields the argument with vigor in 
controverting the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the constitution of the church ( Instt . IV. 6). 

Four themes require consideration — the Na- 
ture, the Organization, the Unity, and the Exten- 
sion of the church. No explicit teaching is given 
288 
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concerning them, but there are hints and sugges- 
tions and omissions which must not bb over- 
looked if we would frame a complete conception 
of the church according to the New Testament 
pattern. / Details are wanting, but the great 
principles that underlie and control the life of the 
church are indicated with sufficient clearness. It 
may be said indeed that nothing that is essential 
to the church is omitted, nothing that is inci- 
dental is included. And the very absence of the 
specific and the temporal may enable us more 
readily toitpprehend the enduring principles on 
which the church is established. Dr. Hort goes 
so far as to say that chapters 13-17 of John's 
Gospel are “ on the whole the weightiest and 
most pregnant body of teaching on the Ecclesia to 
be found anywhere in the Bible” ( Christian 
Ecclesia , p. 223). It is our present task then to 
gather, if we may, the several threads of John's 
teaching upon this subject, and weave them into 
their proper place in his system of doctrine — a 
task the more needful because in most exposi- 
tions of his theology the church is wholly 
ignored, or, if it find a place at all, is treated with 
disappointing brevity and incompleteness. 

1. The Nature of the Church. — See Hodge's 
Church Polity , especially ch. I — “ The idea of the 
Churchy ' and p. 205 ff. As an eminently lucid, 
rational, and correct exposition of the teaching of 
the Scripture upon the subject, this volume may 
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be commended in the highest terms. I know of 
nothing more sound, sensible, and satisfactory. 
The true Scriptural position is stated and de- 
fended with masterly skill. See also Cunning- 
ham’s Historical Theology , ch. 1, and Newman 
Smyth's Christian Ethics y p. 274. 

The first chapter of the Gospel leads us to the 
fountainhead of the New Testament church, the 
tiny spring whence the mighty river took its 
rise. 

It is characteristic of John, as we have frequent 
occasion to note, that he presents Christianity in 
its simplest form, its ultimate elements ; the sub- 
stance divorced from the accidents, eternal truth 
apart from the temporal forms which it succes- 
sively assumes. With the externals of religion 
he is not concerned. The word church is not 
found in the Gospel, and in the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse it designates only a local community, 
never as with Paul the whole body of believers. 
In the earlier Gospels it occurs only in Matt. 
16:18 — “Upon this rock I will build my 
church," and 18 : 17 — “ Tell it unto the church" 
— passages in which both senses of the word ap- 
pear. There is no other theme which fills at 
once so small a space in the teaching of Jesus 
and so large a space in the teaching of the apos- 
tles, especially of Paul. The church appears in 
the Gospel as a company of disciples following 
one master. They were united simply by virtue 



of their relation to Him. The church is essen- 
| tidily man in fellowship with God, nothing more. 

I The Old Testament church began when Adam 

walked with God in Paradise, the New Testament 
! church began when Andrew and John walked 

i with Jesus by the banks of the Jordan. When it 

is said that the Christian church had its origin in 
the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, that is true 
of its organized activity. If we may so express 
1 it, the church then came of age, and entered upon 

its lifework. But it was born when the first dis- 
ciples followed Jesus. To inaugurate the new 
| dispensation God reduced the church to its primal 

| elements, restored it to its Edenic simplicity, 

j Priesthood and temple and rites and ordinances 

were not incorporated with the new economy, 
i they were simply swept away. These things are 

not of the essence of the church ; they are pass- 
| ing forms, and when they have served a tempo- 

| rary purpose they cease to be. The true church 

| was not represented by the Jewish hierarchy, 

j with its splendid temple, its venerable organiza- 

f tion, its imposing ritual, but by the little com- 

I pany that followed Jesus. Yet the continuity of 

| the church was not destroyed, as will appear 

| hereafter. Wherever man believes in God and 

I God dwells in man, there the church is found, 

and only there. A believer, a company of 
believers, that makes the church, and that 
i alone. 
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Here we must distinguish between the church 
visible and the church invisible (see p. 300). 

When believers are associated for the worship 
and service of God much is required for the or- 
derly conduct of the society and the efficient ad- 
ministration of their common interests. There is 
need of organization, of officers, of sacraments, 
forms of worship, methods of operation, standards 
of faith. But these are not of the life of the 
church. They are necessary but not essential, do 
not pertain to the essence. Man consists of body 
and soul, no more. But he has need of food, of 
raiment, of shelter, of many things that minister 
to comfort, that are even necessary to life. Yet 
these things do not make the man, are no part of 
him. He is body and soul, he needs food and 
clothing. So is it with the church. Believers 
are the church. God has no enduring temple but 
the soul of man. He that dwelleth in the high 
and holy place dwelleth also with him that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit. Milton nobly invokes 
the Spirit 

« that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 

For a season men may be commanded to wor- 
ship in Jerusalem, but the eternal law is, Worship 
in spirit and in truth ; make thy soul thy temple. 
The priest was ordained to prepare the way for 
the universal priesthood of believers. The sane- 
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tuary that crowned Moriah was a prophecy of 
the temple built of living stones that shall cover 
the whole earth. The symbol yields to the fact. 
Nothing is essential to the church which was not 
found in Eden and by the banks of the Jordan. 
The church has existed, may exist, shall exist, 
without the sacred days and places, rites and 
forms, which are needful for a time. It had 
none of them in the beginning, it shall have 
none of them in the consummation. However 
necessary they may appear, they are temporary 
and transient, change their form from age to age, 
belong to the present state by reason of our in- 
firmity and sin, and are ordained solely to minis- 
ter to the spiritual life. The outward is only 
the medium through which truth and grace may 
be conveyed to the soul. There is no sun, no 
temple in the New Jerusalem, no distinction be- 
tween sacred and secular such as now prevails, 
no holy time or holy place : for there all is holy. 

It is obvious that in the judgment of John rites 
and forms have no value in themselves. They 
fulfil the purpose for which they were ordained 
only as they draw us near to God and to our fel- 
low-men. If the relation to Christ which is signi- 
fied by baptism and the Lord’s Supper is repre- 
sented only and not accomplished, the sacraments 
are a badge of falsehood. It is more perilous to 
trust in ordinances than to neglect them. We 
must respect and observe them, for they are of God, 
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but we must regard and treat them only as aids to 
faith. The life of the church is faith in God, and 
where faith is wanting form and sacrament are 
empty show, resembling religion only as a mask 
resembles a man. We are constantly tempted to 
worship and serve the creature more than the 
Creator, to rest in the dead form instead of the 
living God. If Satan cannot persuade us to 
neglect the ordinances of religion, he may per- 
suade us to put our trust in them. Christ may 
be hidden behind His sacraments. This was the 
truth that the prophets thundered in the ears of 
Israel. If your heart is not right with God, your 
sacrifice is abomination, your service is sin. 
Campbell has caught the spirit of the Gospel in 
his “ Hallowed Ground,” one of the noblest odes 
in our English tongue. 

41 What’s hallowed ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free. 

Unscourged by superstition’s rod 
* To bow the knee ? 

* * * * * # 

« Peace ! Love ! the cherubim that join 
Their spread wings o’er Devotion’s shrine, 

Prayers sound in vain, and temples shine. 

Where they are not — 

The heart alone can make divine 
Religion’s spot.” 

The church has made marvellous progress in 
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nineteen centuries, but confessions, creeds, organ- 
izations, systems of doctrine and of polity are 
dearly purchased, if they mar the simple fellow- 
ship with Christ which was enjoyed by the early 
disciples, and which alone they are designed to 
promote. Whatever draws the soul to God is a 
blessing, whatever hinders the soul from God is 
a curse. 

Against the formalism which destroyed the 
church of the old covenant, and threatens the 
church of the new, the Gospel of John bears 
perpetual witness. He dwells with such intensity 
of thought and purpose upon the spiritual as- 
pects of the truth that the outward and ritual are 
almost forgotten. He leads us back of the form 
to the substance, back of the symbol to the fact, 
back of the sacrament to the truth that it em- 
bodies. And always he sets us face to face with 
God, suffers us to rest in nothing short of Him. 
There are other portions of the New Testament 
that treat of the constitution and administration 
of the' church; of officers and rites and sacra- 
ments; John brushes away the form,' and seizes 
upon the truth that lies beneath. No words 
could convey more clearly his thought that the 
form without the spirit is a lantern without a 
light, a body without a soul ; that the truth alone 
avails, and that the rite has value only as it 
serves to convey the truth. The indifference of 
the Gospel to all that is external is the highest 
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evidence that the spiritual alone is acceptable 
with God. No teaching of Isaiah or of Paul 
upon this theme is more weighty than the silence 
of John. 

It may be said indeed that this silence belongs 
to the very nature of a Gospel. That is true, and 
it is the very point of our argument The 
external finds no place in the Gospel because it 
is not essential The Gospel deals with eternal 
truth, and the external, however needful it may 
be, is a passing form. Moreover John wrote a 
generation later than the earlier evangelists, when 
the church had assumed visible shape, and his 
silence is therefore more significant than theirs. 
And further it is true that he pursues the same 
course in his Epistles, dwelling upon fundamental 
principles, and touching upon questions of order 
and administration only as they were forced upon 
him, and then in the briefest and most general 
way. 

2. The Organization of the Church . — Bishop 
Lightfoofs Dissertation on the Christian Min- 
istry in his Commentary on Philippians is still of 
the highest value. Compare Calvin, Instt. IV, 
4. References to the more recent literature of 
the subject may be found in Hastings* Bible 
Dictionary , arts. Bishop and Church . 

Here too no explicit teaching is given, and the 
omission is the more remarkable because the 
Gospel was written toward the close of the cen- 
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tury, when the constitution of the church had 
attained a considerable degree of development, a 
development in which it is impossible to doubt 
that John bore an important part. Yet so in- 
significant did matters of polity appear to him in 
comparison with spiritual truth that neither in 
Gospel nor Epistles nor Apocalypse does he 
throw light upon the vexed and difficult ques- 
tions which relate to the government of the early 
church. Certain germs and principles of eccle- 
siastical order, however, may be discovered, and 
the truth embodied in rite and sacrament is made 
plain. No detailed system of polity is prescribed 
in the New Testament, and within certain broad 
limits the church is left free to develop and 
modify its organization and methods as circum- 
stances may require. The church is guided not 
by a written code, but by the living Spirit, and 
its government is therefore at once flexible and 
stable, changing its forms to meet the varying 
conditions of the time, yet ever animated by the 
same purpose and directed to the same end. 
The Congregational, the Episcopal, the Presby- 
terian order may all find support in Scripture, 
and none of them involves so radical a departure 
from the New Testament type that it may not be 
counted a branch of the true church of Christ. 

The apostles 1 are represented as the leaders 

‘See Lightfoot on Galatians, Note III, <* Name and Office 
of an Apostle f Hort’s Ecclesia, ch. 2. 
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of the infant church, though the word apostle 
occurs only in 13 : 16, and there not in an official 
sense — “ a servant is not greater than his lord ; 
neither one that is sent greater than he that sent 
him”; while in his Epistles John styles himself 
simply preshj/ter y perhaps to designate a closer 
relation to the local church than the more gen- 
eral term apostle would express. They were 
commissioned to carry on their Master's work— 
“ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you ” (20 : 21) ; to them the Spirit was promised ; 
and they were empowered to remit and retain 
sins (20: 23), that is, to declare the conditions of 
forgiveness, and through the discernment given 
them by the Spirit to pronounce in specific cases 
whether those conditions were fulfilled. But 
it must be observed that this grant of power was 
not conferred upon the apostles alone. Luke 
says that there were others with them at the time 
(24 : 33), and there is nothing in the narrative to 
indicate that they only were addressed. The fact 
appears to be that this authority was bestowed 
first upon Peter, as the representative of the 
apostolic company (Matt. 16: 19), then upon all 
the twelve in connection with the church (Matt. 
18: 17, 18), and after the resurrection of Christ 
the commission was renewed. Cyprian remarks, 
“ And although to all the apostles, after His 
resurrection, He gives an equal power, . 
yet, that He might set forth unity, He arranged 
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by His authority the origin of that unity, as be- 
ginning from one. Assuredly the rest of the 
apostles were also the same as was Peter, endowed 
with a like partnership both of honor and power ; 
but the beginning proceeds from unity ” ( Treatise 
on the Unity of the Church , § 4). The general 
power of administration and control was vested 
in the twelve, and their commission must be in- 
terpreted by the manner in which they discharged 
it. The authority entrusted to them they exer- 
cised sometimes over the church, sometimes with 
the church. By associating the church with 
them they indicated that the powers which they 
possessed, so far as those powers are permanent, 
are lodged in the church, and not in a body of 
ecclesiastics. The successor of the apostles is the 
church. Their qualifications as eye-witnesses of 
the risen Christ and their authority as infallible 
teachers ceased with them ; but their right of or- 
ganization and administration resides in the whole 
body of believers. The choice of a successor to 
Judas was determined not by the twelve, but by 
the church (Acts 1: 23-26), and by the church 
the seven were chosen who first discharged the 
office of deacon (Acts 6). 

In the proper New Testament sense of the term 
the church is the whole body of believers. As 
these are divided into' several societies, they form 
churches, branches of the church catholic. Since 
in the present order of things good and bad are 
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associated in the church, the distinction arises 
between the invisible church, composed only of 
true believers, and the visible church, composed 
of all professed believers and their children. The 
distinction is forced upon us by our ignorance. 
We are compelled to judge men in large degree 
by their profession. But God reads the heart. 
Those who are not united to Christ by faith have 
no part in the life of the church, no share in the 
promises. The true church is the company of 
them in whom the Spirit of God abides. The 
gift of power is joined with the gift of the Spirit. 
It is the faithful by whom the society is consti- 
tuted a church, and to them alone the promises 
are given. Immeasurable harm has resulted 
from transferring to an organization precepts and 
promises which are addressed to believers only. 
He who is not in Christ has no claim to them. 
If catholicity and holiness and permanence be 
the marks of the church, no organization is en- 
titled to the name. The church is not a society 
of men but a communion of saints. “ They are 
not all Israel, which are of Israel ” (Rom. 9 : 6). 
John draws the distinction in his First Epistle — 
“ They went out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of us, they would have 
continued with us ; but they went out, that they 
might be made manifest how that they all are 
not of us ” (2 : 19). Elsewhere the New Testa- 
ment treats of the principles and methods of 
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polity and government; it is the province of 
John to attest the truth that the church is essen- 
tially not external organization but spiritual fel- 
lowship, fellowship of men with God and with 
one another. Where this spiritual union pre- 
vails, there is the church ; where it is wanting, 
no organization, however elaborate, no system, 
however highly developed in polity and doctrine, 
is entitled to the name in the sense which it 
bears in the New Testament. They only are in 
the church who are in Christ, for the church is 
the company of those who are renewed and 
sanctified by His Spirit They alone are mem- 
bers of the body who are united to the Head. 

Of church officers besides the twelve there is 
no indication in this Gospel, nor in any other. 
In view of John’s attitude towards the spiritual 
and the ritual it is remarkable that an elaborate 
hierarchical organization has sprung up under 
the shadow of his name. Whether John bore a 
part in the development of church polity, as tra- 
dition affirms ; whether the angels of the churches 
of Rev. 2, 3 were church officers, and if so 
whether they were parochial or diocesan bishops ; 
questions of this nature lie beyond our province. 
But we are compelled to recognize the fact that 
while the early church represents various stages 
of development, it exhibits a uniform tendency. 
Throughout its whole extent it moves in one di- 
rection, though not in all parts with equal speed. 
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The several stages in the historical develop- 
ment of church polity so far as we are able to 
trace them are these : 

( i ) Bishop, and presbyter were originally titles 
of the same office. See Lightfoot’s note, " The 
synonyms bishop and presbyterT in his com- 
mentary on Philippians ; and the article Bishop 
in Hastings' B. D., with the references to. recent 
literature; and Ellicott’s note on I Tim. 3:1. 
The contrary view is presented in Vincent’s 
Commentary on Philippians, excursus “ Bishops 
mid Deacons ” Dr. Hort referring to the aposto- 
lic church remarks, “ Of officers higher than 
Elders we find nothing that points to an institu- 
tion or system, nothing like the episcopal sys- 
tem of later times. In the New Testament the 
word as applied to men, mainly, if not 

always, is not a title, but a description of the 
Elder’s function ” ( Ecctesia, p. 232). 

(2) The bishop was distinguished from the 
presbyter, and parochial episcopacy was estab- 
lished. 

(3) Parochial was followed by diocesan epis- 
copacy. It was natural that a personal centre of 
unity, depository of tradition, and seat of author- 
ity should be provided to take the place of the 
apostles. 

(4) As the distinction between presbyters 
gave rise to parochial episcopacy, so the distinc- 
tion between bishops gave rise to monarchical 
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episcopacy, culminating in the Papacy, the cath- 
olic rule of the bishops of Rome. After the 
remark which has been cited regarding the bish- 
ops, Dr. Hort goes on to observe that “ on the 
other hand the monarchical principle, which is 
the essence of episcopacy, receives in the Apos- 
tolic age a practical though a limited recognition, 
not so much in the absolutely exceptional posi- 
tion of St. Peter in the early days of Jerusalem, 
or the equally exceptional position of St. Paul 
throughout the Ecclesiae of his own foundation, 
as in the position ultimately held by St. James 
at Jerusalem, and also to a limited extent in the 
temporary functions entrusted by St. Paul to 
Timothy and Titus when he left them behind 
for a little while to complete arrangements begun 
by himself at Ephesus and in Crete respectively. 

“ In this as in so many other things is seen the 
futility of endeavoring to make the Apostolic 
history into a set of authoritative precedents, to be 
rigorously copied without regard to time and 
place, thus turning the Gospel into a second 
Levitical Code. The Apostolic age is full of 
embodiments of purposes and principles of the 
most instructive kind : but the responsibility of 
choosing the means was left forever to the Ec- 
clesia itself, and to each Ecclesia, guided by 
ancient precedent on the one hand and adapta- 
tion to present and future needs on the other. 
The lesson-book of the Ecclesia, and of every 
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Ecclesia, is not a law but a history.” In view of 
the special powers lodged with the apostles there 
can be no question of the existence of the mon- 
archical principle in the New Testament. But 
there is no evidence that those powers have been 
transmitted. They were clearly exceptional and 
personal, and have no place in the church to- 
day. 

It was the second of these stages to which the 
church attained within the lifetime and under the 
guidance of John. “ Asia Minor too was the 
nurse, if not the mother, of episcopacy in the 
Gentile churches. So important an institution, 
developed in a Christian community of which 
St. John was the living centre and guide, could 
hardly have grown up without his sanction, and, 
as will be seen presently, early tradition very 
distinctly connects his name with the appoint- 
ment of bishops in these parts ” (Lightfoot on 
Philippians, p. 204). This is amply attested by 
Ignatius. Tradition affirms that he was a pupil 
of John. It does not concern us to inquire 
whether the tradition may be trusted, for in any 
case he bears witness to the form of government 
that prevailed within the church in the gener- 
ation after the death of the apostle. The episco- 
pacy of Ignatius, as Lightfoot has shown [Apos- 
tolic Fathers , Part 2, vol. 1, p. 375 ff. Compare 
art. Ignatius in Smith and Wace), exhibits the 
following characteristics : — 
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(1) The bishop is distinguished from the 
presbyter as a separate order. 

(2) The episcopate is generally though not 
universally established throughout the church. 

(3) It is in no sense a sacerdotal office. 

(4) Though in some sense monarchical, it is 
far from autocratic. 

(5) “ Of a diocese, properly so called, there 
is no trace. Episcopacy has not passed its 
primitive stage. The bishop and presbyters are 
the ministry of a city, not of a diocese.” 

It should be added that the teaching of John, 
as of the New Testament throughout, is hostile 
to every form of sacerdotalism. There is one 
High Priest, and in Him all believers are priests, 
and draw near to God through Him alone.’ 
Never is the minister termed a priest. He is a 
teacher and a ruler in the house of God, but he 
has no sacrifice to offer, and no access to God 
beyond that which is common to all believers. 

The position of Lightfoot, that “ the episco- 
pate was formed not out of the apostolic order 
by Idealization, but out of the presbyterial by 
elevation ; and the title, which originally was 
common to all, came at length to be appropriated 
to the chief among them ” (Dissertation, p. 194), 
requires modification. It is probable that both 
tendencies were at work, and the episcopate is 
the resultant of forces operating in both direc- 
tions. We cannot determine the relative weight 
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of each, but in view of the facts already noted 
we may conclude that the second was the more 
potent. 

See Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, 
2:141. 

The episcopate was not imposed upon the 
church but created by the church to meet the 
exigencies of the time and the needs of the 
growing society. 

The Sacraments. 

Baptism — The baptism of John is referred to 
in 1; 3:23; 10:40. “ Jesus himself baptized 
not, but his disciples/’ says John (4: 2), cor- 
recting the report that came to the Pharisees, 
and guarding against a misapprehension which 
might arise from the statement of 3 : 22 — “ After 
these things came Jesus and his disciples into the 
land of Judea; and there he tarried with them, 
and baptized ” (comp. 3: 26). That John 
thought it worth while to make the correction 
indicates that he regarded the matter as one 
of some importance. To baptize is the office 
of the minister and not of the Master. John 
baptized with water, Jesus baptized with the 
Holy Spirit Evidently Jesus looked upon 
baptism as a subordinate function, and dele- 
gated it to others; and when the apostles be- 
came the leaders of the church they assumed 
the same position. In the commission given 



them in Matt. 28: 19, and in the addition to 
Mark, 16: 16, they were commanded to baptize; 
while Luke in his report refers only to witness- 
bearing (24: 49; Acts 1 : 5, 8). This duty, like 
their Master, they entrusted to others, if not al- 
ways yet frequently enough to indicate that with 
them as with Him it held a secondary place. 
Peter commanded those who were gathered with 
Cornelius to be baptized after he had himself 
preached to them the word (Acts 10: 48). Paul 
thanked God that he had baptized very few in 
Corinth, “ lest any man should say that ye were 
baptized into my name. . . . For Christ 

sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ” 
(1 Cor. 1 : 14-17). 

The reference to baptism with water and the 
Spirit in 3 : 5 has been treated in Chapter 8. 

In the admirable commentary of Sanday and 
Headlam on Romans, p. 123, it is observed that 
“ the significance of baptism lies in the fact that 
whoever undergoes it is made thereby member 
of a society, and becomes at once a recipient of 
the privileges and immunities of that society.” 
But the significance here attached to the ordi- 
nance is subordinate and incidental. Believers 
are not baptized into the church, but into God. 
It is the sign and seal of an ingrafting into 
Christ; the symbol of a relation already con- 
stituted by faith. This aspect of the truth is well 
set forth in the same Commentary, note on 
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“ The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ” 
p. 162. 

The Lord's Supper . — To this sacrament there 
is no direct allusion in the Gospel, there is no 
record of its institution. The earlier Gospels 
record the Supper, but omit the last discourse 
and the prayer; John omits the Supper but 
records the discourse and the prayer, in which 
the relation of the Master to the disciples 
symbolized in the Supper is expressed. The 
passage which treats of the bread of life (6 : 22ff.) 
has been discussed in chapter 8. There the 
truth is made plain which throughout the present 
dispensation is embodied in the sacrament. Here 
again the Gospel goes beneath the symbol to the 
fact. Through His death Jesus expiates sin and 
imparts life, as the blood of the passover lamb 
was for safety and its flesh for food ; and this 
twofold efficacy of His sacrifice is represented in 
the Supper. 

A striking passage remains to be considered — 
“ howbeit one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and straightway there came out blood 
and water. And he that hath seen hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true : and he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye also may believe. 
For these things came to pass, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
broken. And again another scripture saith, 
“ They shall look on him whom they pierced ” 
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(19: 34-37). Evidently the flow of blood and 
water was miraculous. The solemn and em- 
phatic asseveration of the evangelist implies that 
in his view the phenomenon was so extraordi- 
nary as almost to transcend belief, and to require, 
as it were, the sworn testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness. And if the flow were a natural discharge, 
it would indicate that corruption had already set 
in, which could not be true of Christ These 
considerations at once indicate and confirm the 
judgment of John that he is recording a miracle. 
“ That blood came out was strange ; that water 
also came out was still more so ; that both came 
forthwith, at the one time, and yet distinct from 
one another, was most marvellous of all ” 
(Bengel in loc.). 

The question then emerges, If it was a miracle, 
what does it signify ? What is its message ? Of 
what is it a sign? John has given us his inter- 
pretation of it in his First Epistle, not that he is 
commenting directly upon this passage, but the 
truth symbolized finds there its exposition. 
“ This is he that came by water and blood, even 
Jesus Christ ; not with the water only, but with 
the water and with the blood. And it is the Spirit 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is the 
truth. For there are three who bear witness, 
the Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and the 
three agree in one” (5 : 6-8). Observe then 
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(a) the coming by water and blood, ( b ) the abid- 
ing witness that they bear. 

(a) The coming by water and blood. The 
aorist came — 6 — points to a historical fact 

He came, that is, manifested Himself as the 
Christ. He showed Himself to be the Christ by 
water and blood. The words following, “ not with 
the water only, but with the water and with the 
blood ” — refer to the same facts, but with more 
precise definition. He came by water and blood, 
that is, to explain the phrase, in the (well-known) 
water (of baptism) and blood (of atonement). 
First the abstract, water and blood, then the con- 
crete, the water and the blood ; the general, then 
the particular. And the transition is marked by 
the change from did to from by to with or in. 
Water and blood are the medium of His revela- 
tion as the Christ; the water and the blood of 
His baptism and sacrifice are the sphere in which 
He exercises the office of the Christ. The 
words point unmistakably therefore to His bap- 
tism and His death. John baptized with water 
to make Him manifest to Israel (i : 31) ; and He 
received baptism to fulfil all righteousness (Matt. 

3 : 15), This was His initiation to His Messianic 
work. His blood accomplished the expiation 
which the water symbolized, and marked the 
completion of His Messianic work. “ He not 
only undertook, when He came to baptism , the 
task of fulfilling all righteousness (Matt. 3:. 15), 
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but He also completed it by pouring out His 
Mood (John 19: 30); and when this was done, 
Mood and water came forth from the side of Jesus 
Christ, being dead on the cross ” (Bengel). 

( 6 ) The witness borne. “ There are three 
who bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood.” There is the inner witness of the 
Spirit, the outer witness of the water and the 
blood. The Spirit bears witness through them, 
they bear witness through the Spirit. He keeps 
the work of Jesus in remembrance, and applies 
the benefits of it to believers ; and this He accom- 
plishes in part through the water and the blood of 
the sacraments. The truths symbolized by the 
water and the blood are represented in baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. The continued efficacy 
of the obedience and the death of Jesus is de- 
clared in the church by the sacraments ; for bap- 
tism is administered in His name, and the Supper 
shows His death until He come. The blood and 
water that flowed from His side upon the cross 
represented in symbol the truths which are per- 
manently symbolized and bear perpetual witness 
in the sacraments. 

“ Water is a figure of ablution, and blood of 
satisfaction. These things are both found in 
Christ, who, as John says, < came by water and 
blood'; that is, to purify and redeem. Of this 
the Spirit of God is a -witness ; or rather 
* there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, the 
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Water, and the Blood/ In the water and the 
blood we have a testimony of purgation and re- 
demption; and the Spirit, as the principal wit- 
ness, confirms and secures our reception and be- 
lief of this testimony. This sublime mystery 
was strikingly exhibited on the cross, when blood 
and water issued from Christ's sacred side ; which 
on this account Augustine has justly called f the 
fountain of our sacraments ' ” (Calvin, Instt. IV, 
14, 22.). 

Here again it is characteristic of John that 
alike in Gospel and Epistle he seems to turn out 
of his way to avoid reference to the ordinance, 
comes face to face with the sacraments, as it 
were, yet does not name them, but is content to 
declare the truth that they are designed to con- 
vey. No form of speech could express more 
weightily his judgment of the relative value of 
the form and the spirit 

3. The Unity of the Church . — The church 
in all ages is one. Christ was the head of the 
church of the old covenant, and He built upon the 
foundation of the law and the prophets. Israel 
was His own . There is no break in the plan and 
purpose of God, nor in the historic continuity of 
the church. There is one church from paradise 
lost to paradise regained, unfolding in successive 
stages of development. The earliest disciples of 
Jesus were followers of John the Baptist, and the 
Old Testament ripened into the New as the bud 
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bursts into flower. If there is one Head, there 
can be but one body. The Old Testament 
church was the body of childhood, the New 
Testament church is the body of manhood, but 
the body is one. The old and new covenants 
have the same God, the same Savior, prescribe 
the same condition of salvation. Righteousness 
through faith is the truth that dominates all 
Scripture. The sacraments of circumcision and 
the passover answer to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The church is figured by the stream 
of Ezekiel’s vision, that rose to the ankles, then 
to the knees, then to the loins, then became a 
river that could not be passed through ; “ and 
everything shall live whithersoever the river 
cometh ” (ch. 47). 

That in the plan and purpose of God the 
church is one is shown by the figures employed 
in Scripture to represent it. It is a building, a 
body, the branches of a single vine, the flock of 
one shepherd. The union of many members in 
one body is strikingly illustrated by the words of 
Jesus in 17:24 — “ Father, that which thou hast 
given me, I will that where I am they also may 
be with me.” That which } they — the many are 
one. « For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ” (1 Cor. 
12: 12). 

The unity of the church is at once expressed 
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and preserved by the method of its growth. 
God reveals Himself to a single man, a single 
people, and from this common centre the truth is 
spread abroad. Abraham is the father of all the 
faithful, there is one Scripture, the salvation of 
the world is from the Jews. The new covenant 
springs put of the old. Jesus is the son of 
Abraham, the successor of Moses, the heir of 
David. The word of the Lord goes forth from 
Jerusalem unto the ends of the earth. If a spe- 
cial revelation were granted to every race, and 
the church in every land should develop its pe- 
culiar type of doctrine and government without 
organic relation to the church elsewhere, it is evi- 
dent that even the inner spiritual unity of the 
church would be seriously impaired. But as the 
Word is borne from land to land, in the very act 
of teaching and hearing men of different races 
are drawn together, and united in bonds of 
mutual love and service. As there is one Lord 
and one faith, so there is one baptism ; one form 
as there is one Spirit. 

If is obvious that if the church is one, its 
unity does not consist in a common organization 
or a common creed ; for the church is divided in 
doctrine and in polity. The church is one be- 
cause it is animated by one Spirit, obeys one 
Head. “ The unity of the church is threefold. 
I. Spiritual; the unity of faith and of commun- 
ion. 2. Comprehensive; the Church is one as it 
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is catholic, embracing all the people of God. 
3. Historical ; it is the same Church in all ages. 
In all these senses the Church considered as the 
communion of saints is one ; in no one of these 
senses can unity be predicated of the Church as 
visible” (Hodge, Church Polity , p. 22). 

Much perplexity has arisen from confounding 
bare sameness with identity. They are not equiv- 
alent terms. The river is one though its waters 
are ever changing, though its course may be 
altered a hundred times, though it may carve for 
itself a new channel in its haste to reach the sea. 
The body remains the same through all the phys- 
iological changes that pass upon it. In living 
organisms identity resides in life and not in 
matter. The church is one throughout its his- 
tory amid all changes of form and administration 
because it has one life. It is the soul that makes 
the body one. When the soul departs, the mem- 
bers fall away. They are related to each other 
only through the soul, and the bond of union is 
not carnal but spiritual. They are one because 
they partake of one life. The church is one be- 
cause there is one Spirit that dwells within. 
Apart from the Spirit outward forms are no 
more than the wires that link together the bones 
of a skeleton. Organization and ritual cannot 
make the church one; they can only manifest 
the unity which springs from the possession of a 
common life. Jesus prayed the Father that His 
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disciples “ may be one, even as we are ” (17 : 1 1). 
« Neither for these only do I pray, but for them 
also that believe on me through their word ; that 
they may all be one ; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us : 
. . . And the glory which thou hast given 

me I have given unto them ; that they may be 
one, even as we are one ; I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one” (17: 
20-23). The oneness of believers for which 
Jesus thrice prayed was such a unity as prevails 
between the Father and the Son, the possession 
of a common life. 

If this be true, believers are one. They are 
animated by one Spirit, share one life, inherit 
one kingdom. Beneath all the differences that 
divide them, there is an underlying unity that 
can never be broken. But because this unity is 
vital and spiritual, it must be wrought out in the 
experience of the church. Therefore it is always 
imperfect in fact, is never fully apprehended or 
realized. In so far as sin lingers in the hearts of 
believers, their unity is marred. Sin divides and 
estranges ; we turn every one to his own way. 
Grace unites. As sin prevails we are divided, as 
grace prevails we are one. In the purpose of 
God and in its essential nature the church is one ; 
but as the divine idea is gradually and imperfectly 
realized in human experience the church is di- 
vided. Therefore Jesus prayed that believers 
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might all be one, might come to know that they 
are one in Him, and to regard one another as 
members of the same body. Throughout the 
Scripture, and especially in the Gospel of John, 
the ideal is constantly set over against the actual 
What is required is not that believers be made 
one — they are one ; but that they come to recog- 
nize their oneness in Christ and their fellowship 
one with another. Christ has made us one ; His 
work is not complete until we know that we are 
one. A conscious unity is our need. 

While therefore the unity of the church is in- 
ward and spiritual, it must find visible expres- 
sion. The life must manifest itself. Unity is not 
uniformity, but differences are tolerable only as 
they promote unity. Jesus prayed “that they 
may all be one . . . that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me . . . that 
the world may know that thou didst send me, 
and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me ” 
(17 : 21, 23). Through the oneness of the church 
the world shall be brought to knowledge and to 
faith. This oneness then must be visible, evident 
to the eyes of men. The outward sign of inward 
unity is brotherly love. “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another" (13:35). The church must 
come to such a unity if not of order and wor- 
ship and creed, yet of faith and love and purpose, 
that all men shall recognize that believers are one 
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in Christ ; must evince one spirit and bear one 
witness. Only as the church is united shall the 
world be redeemed. This is the law of the king- 
dom, the church one, the world won. 

The Old Testament church was exclusive, the 
New Testament church is comprehensive. The 
barrier between Jew and Samaritan was broken 
down. Men divided in ritual may be one in 
spirit. The wall of separation between Jew and 
Gentile was destroyed. They who were not of 
the fold of Israel, but were as sheep scattered 
abroad, must be brought in, that there may be 
one flock, one shepherd. The New Jerusalem 
has three gates on every side to welcome men of 
every land and every tongue. The distinction 
drawn between men by the gospel is ethical and 
spiritual. The New Testament is the most 
catholic of books, for it regards men upon the 
ground of character alone. 

In the purpose of God and in its essential na- 
ture, then, the church is one, for it is quickened 
and sanctified by one Spirit. This spiritual unity 
must find visible expression, that the world may 
be led to faith and knowledge. And the outward 
evidence and expression of unity is brotherly love. 
Where this prevails, differences of doctrine and 
worship and polity may remain, but they will 
hold a subordinate place. The name of Christian 
will take precedence of every other, and all those 
who bear it will count each other brethren be- 
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loved, will recognize in every branch of the church 
a member of the one body of which Christ is the 
head. 

“ No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit ” ( I Cor. 12:3). He in whom the 
Spirit dwells is a child of God, and a brother of 
all them that believe. “ If then,” said Peter, when 
he was called to account for opening the door of 
the kingdom to the Gentiles, “ God gave unto 
them the like gift as he did also unto us, when 
we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, 
that I could withstand God?” (Acts 11:17). 
The sole and sufficient mark of the believer is the 
presence of the Spirit, and to withhold fellowship 
from him in whom the Spirit dwells is to dis- 
honor the Spirit and to rend, the body of Christ 
The sin of schism is the lack of love. 

The unity for which Jesus prayed is then (a) 
Catholic, embracing all believers. “ That which 
thou hast given me.” (b) Spiritual. “ That they 
may be one, even as we are one.” ( c ) Visible. 
“ That the world may believe,” “ that the world 
may know.” 

4. The Extension of the Church . — The world- 
wide commission given to the eleven in the 
earlier Gospels is not found in John. Instead 
of it is given only the injunction to Peter — 
“ Feed my lambs, feed my sheep ” (21 : 15-17), 
care for my church. But the Word is the light 
that lighteth every man. God loved the world 
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and gave His Son to die that the world might be 
redeemed. The disciples were taught that they 
were called not to salvation only but to service ; 
that they were chosen and ordained to go and 
bring forth fruit. “ I, if I be lifted up, -will draw 
all men unto me,” said Jesus, and the promise is 
fulfilled in the ministry of believers. Through 
them the Spirit ordinarily bears witness. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing.” Jesus prayed not that the 
disciples should be taken out of the world, for the 
world has need of them. Saul of Tarsus is the 
single example in the New Testament of conver- 
sion through the immediate operation of the 
Holy Spirit without the agency of man. John 
has the world ever in his eye. He uses the 
word in his writings 105 times, 78 times in the 
Gospel ; while it , occurs only 80 times in the 
whole New Testament besides. The mock- 
ing question of the Jews, “ Will he go unto the 
Dispersion among the Greeks, and teach the 
Greeks ? ” (7 : 35), was answered in the mission of 
the disciples. It was theirs to continue and 
complete His work, and as He came not to judge 
the world but to save the world their ministry 
must be as broad as His. Holiness, beneficence, 
sacrifice were the characteristic marks of His 
earthly life; they must characterize His disciples. 
The work that He began in the body of His 
flesh He carries on to its completion in His 
spiritual body, which is the church. 
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He looked forward, therefore, to the redemp- 
tion of the world through the church. When 
He prayed “ for them also which believe on me 
through their word ” — not " which shall believe ” 
. , . He thought not only of the little com- 

pany of disciples already gathered, but of the in- 
numerable multitude of which they were the first 
fruits. He looked upon His work as already ac- 
complished, His sacrifice as already offered 
(17:4), the number of the redeemed as already 
complete. The disciples are called that through 
them others may believe, and that the world may 
be brought to faith and knowledge, may believe 
and know that He is sent from God, and that 
through Him men enjoy the Father's love. 

If the question is asked, why God entrusts this 
work to men, why the march of His kingdom 
must keep pace with the lagging footsteps of the 
church, the answer in part has already been sug- 
gested. This method is in accord with the uni- 
form course of His providence ; it respects and 
preserves the unity of the race and of the king- 
dom ; it secures the development and exercise of 
those powers which are essential to the healthy 
and vigorous life of the church. Christ makes us 
like Himself by giving us His work to do, , 

The parting gifts of Jesus were three; He 
committed His mother to John, His disciples to 
the Father, the world to His disciples. 

The method illustrated in the first chapter of 
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the Gospel is the method divinely ordained and 
approved. Andrew findeth Simon, Philip find- 
eth Nathanael. It is the method of personal ap- 
proach. One by one men must be led to Christ. 
No better way of extending the kingdom has 
been discovered or devised than the way of An- 
drew. There is in the Gospel no hint of the or- 
ganized activity of the church, it is the individual 
service of believers of which the Master speaks. 
Organization becomes essential when the number 
of the disciples is multiplied, but it is designed 
not to supersede but to develop the individual. 
Individualism is the characteristic note of the 
Gospel. All is ordained for the man, all depends 
on the man. Organizations come and go, man 
endures, for in him alone is the breath of the 
Almighty. It is personal faith and personal serv- 
ice on which the Gospel everywhere insists. 
The church exists for the sake of the world, that 
is, it is designed to conquer and absorb the world. 
If that is the mission of the church, it is the mis- 
sion of each individual believer. His are the 
feet with which the church must journey, the 
hands with which the church must minister, the 
tongue with which the church must speak, the 
lips with which the church must pray, the brain 
and heart with which the church must think and 
feel. The church has neither eyes nor ears nor 
hands nor feet nor tongue nor lips nor brain nor 
heart but his, no money but his, no service but 
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his. Unless the church gives to the world his 
money, his prayers, his sympathy, his service, 
it has nothing to give. The church is a shadow, 
the body is the man. The kingdom shall hasten 
its coming when every disciple becomes an apos- 
tle ; obeys the twofold command, Come unto Me, 
then, Go into all the world ; recognizes that he is 
charged with a divine commission, and that it is 
the great concern of his life to continue the work 
of his Master, who came and suffered and died 
to lead lost men to God. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS 

The eschatology of the New Testament must 
be drawn chiefly from the discourses of Jesus and 
the Epistles of Paul. Peter starts more questions 
than he answers. It is often asserted that John 
knows nothing of a personal and visible return 
of Christ, a general resurrection, a final judgment. 
With him all is inward and spiritual. “The 
world's history is the world's judgment," and 
there is no other. How far this is in accord with 
the facts will appear as we proceed. We shall 
find in John no detailed representation of the fu- 
ture, or of any single feature of it, such as Jesus 
has furnished of the last judgment in Matthew 
25, and Paul of the resurrection in 1 Cor. 15. 
But allusions are not wanting, and from them we 
may gather a distinct though partial conception 
of the time to come. 

Four themes require consideration — the Second 
Coming of Christ, the Resurrection, the Judg- 
ment, the Future State. 

■ ... 1; The Second Coming . — See Godet, Introd. 
to M T> Vol. 2, p. 193. Hastings' B. D., Art. 
Parousia . 

Christ has been in the world from the begin- 
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nihg, its Maker, Ruler, Light, Life. What then 
is meant by His coming ? How can He come 
who is always present? He is said to come 
whenever He grants a special revelation of His 
power. His grace. Thus He came to Israel 
(1 : 1 1), though He was with them always. Com- 
ing is manifestation . “ Why is it that Thou goest 
away ? Why is it that Thou comest again ? If I 
understand Thee aright, Thou withdrawest not 
thyself either from the place Thou goest from, or 
from the place Thou comest from : Thou goest 
away by becoming invisible, Thou comest by 
again becoming manifest to our eyes ” (Augus- 
tine on John, Tract. 68: 3). So the lightning 
which is the figure of His advent (Matt. 24 : 27) 
is the local manifestation of a force which is 
everywhere diffused. 

Three several comings or manifestations of 
Christ are named in John. With each of them 
one stage of revelation is brought to a close, and 
another and higher stage begins. They mark 
the origin, the progress, and the triumph of the 
kingdom of God in its New Testament form. 

(a) His coming in the flesh, which marked 
the close of the old and the beginning of the new 
dispensation. He was manifested in the flesh 
(1 John 1:2; 3:5,8) and He came in the flesh 
(1 : 14; 1 John 4: 2; 2 John 7) are convertible 
terms. This has been sufficiently treated in 
chapter 4. 
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(6) His final coming. This too is termed a 
manifestation, epiphany. “ We know that, if he 
shall be manifested we shall be like him ; for we 
shall see him even as he is ” (1 John 3 : 2). The 
technical term napouaia occurs but once in John 
— {( And now, my little children, abide in him ; 
that, if he shall be manifested, we may have 
boldness, and not be ashamed before him at his 
coming ” (1 John 2: 28); where it refers, ac- 
cording to the common usage of the New Tes- 
tament, to the final advent. Later writers apply 
the word also to the incarnation, which they 
term the first coming . (See Lightfoot’s note on 
Ignatius to Phil. 9 : 7.) It signifies properly 
ence f and denotes therefore not merely coming , 
but coming to stay. 

That He shall return in person is implied in 
the prediction that He shall raise and judge the 
dead (5 : 2 iff.) ; but is explicitly affirmed in the 
Gospel only in 21 : 22 — “ If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee ? ” The en- 
deavor is constantly made to break the force of 
the words. Many scholars refer them to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, supposing that the event 
predicted must fall within the lifetime of the 
apostle. But that is the very error against which 
the evangelist seeks to guard his readers. “ Jesus 
said not unto him that he should not die, but, If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? ” The disciples evidently understood Him 
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to refer to His second coming, for “ this saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that 
that disciple should not die ; ” and they were not 
wrong in this, but only in overlooking the hypo- 
thetical form of the expression — even if I should 
choose to keep him alive until I come. The 
words convey a strong assertion of His power 
over the lives of men, and His right to deal with 
them as He will ; and a rebuke to the spirit that 
prompted the question, “ What shall this man 
do ? ” He is mine, and whether his life shall be 
prolonged even until I come again is mine alone 
to determine. 

On the seventh day, says Thomas Aquinas, 
was the consummation of nature ; in the Incar- 
nation of Christ the consummation of grace ; at 
the end of the world the consummation of glory 
( 1 : 73 , i> 

We may proceed to consider the manner, the 
time, the purpose, of the second coming. 

The Manner . — If the promise of His return 
is merely a figurative representation of the 
triumph of the gospel, the resurrection and 
the judgment which are associated with it 
should also be understood figuratively. But 
the language is too precise and clear to 
admit of that interpretation. As the gospel 
dispensation is inaugurated so it shall be con- 
summated by the personal and visible mani- 
festation of the Son of God. That the descrip- 
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tion is couched in terms which are largely 
symbolical we may readily believe, but that 
Christ shall come again visibly and gloriously is 
too plainly taught throughout the New Testa- 
ment to be denied. “ This Jesus, which was re- 
ceived up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven ” 
(Acts x : 1 1). I11 the sacrament of the Supper 
He is always present in the Spirit, yet “ as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye pro- 
claim the Lord's death till he come" (1 Cor. 
1 1 : 26}. Evidently something beyond His spir- 
itual presence is signified; and that, according 
to the uniform teaching of the New Testament, 
is His coming in glory. It may be held that the 
disciples misinterpreted the promise of the Mas- 
ter, but that they understood Him to teach His 
personal and visible return cannot be questioned. 
u The Lord himself shall descend from heaven ” 
(1 Thess. 4 : 16). The prophecies of the New 
Testament can no more be satisfied by a purely 
spiritual coming than the prophecies of the Old. 

For a recent and able defense of the view that 
Christ shall come again only in the power of the 
Spirit see Clarke's Outline of Christian Theology , 
p. 436. 

The Time . — Jesus taught that this was hidden 
even from Him, and was known to God only 
(Mark 13 ; 32. The text in Matt. 24: 36 is 
doubtful See Broadus). Various attempts have 
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been made to evade the plain meaning of the 
words, but in vain. See chapter 4, p. 1 35. It was 
part of His humiliation that in His human na- 
ture He denied Himself the knowledge of the 
time. As God He determined it, as man He 
was ignorant of it. The early church knew that 
the time was uncertain, and that His coming 
should be sudden, as of a thief in the night. It 
was foretold indeed that certain events should 
precede the advent, but how long they should re- 
■ quire was not revealed, and their nature and 
order were and are far from clear. Not un- 
reasonably the first generation of believers sup- 
posed that He might return at any time. The 
only hint of time given in the Gospel or Epistles 
of John is in 1 John 2 : 18 — ■“ It is the last hour.” 
The coming of Christ in the flesh was “ in the 
end of the times ” (1 Peter 1 : 20), “ the last days ” 
(Acts 2: 17); “in the fulness of the time” 
(Gal. 4:4); for it marked the close of the old 
economy. The second coming marks the close 
of the present dispensation, and the time pre- 
cedent and preparatory is the last hour. Ob- 
viously the last days (2 Peter 3 : 3 ; 2 Tim. 3:1; 
Jas. 5 : 3), the last time (Jude 18 ; 1 Peter r : 5), 
the last hour, may signify the whole period of 
the New Testament dispensation, or that closing 
portion of it which immediately precedes and 
ushers in the final coming. The context alone 
can determine which is meant in each particular 
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case. The natural though not necessary inter- 
pretation of John's phrase, the last hour , ap- 
parently one of the most definite notes of time 
anywhere given in the New Testament repre- 
sentation of the future, is that he conceived of 
the return of Christ as imminent It may be 
said in general that what was hidden from the 
Master was not revealed to the disciples; that 
they were aware of their ignorance; that they 
believed that He might return during their life- 
time. Various expressions betray this expecta- 
tion. But whatever they believed, they have not 
attempted to fix the time. As they shared the 
opinions of their age regarding the phenomena 
of nature, yet nowhere contradict the teachings 
of modern science, so they may have believed 
that Christ should come again in their own day, 
but they have nowhere committed themselves 
to that belief so as to give it explicit statement. 
They believed much that they did not teach. It 
should not be said, “what the Apostles be- 
lieved, we are bound to believe ” (Hodge, Sj/st. 
TheoL 3 : 793), but, what the apostles taught we 
are bound to believe. Dr. Hodge has expressed 
himself more accurately elsewhere — “We must 
distinguish between their personal expectations 
and their teaching. The latter alone is infallible ” 

( Confer : Papers XLV). It is possible to infer 
from casual allusions that they held mistaken 
views upon matters concerning which they had no 
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revelation, and of which therefore they did not 
venture to speak plainly. Their inspiration ex- 
tended only to that which they were com- 
missioned to teach. Otherwise they held the 
common opinions of their time. Paul dis- 
tinguishes between “ the commandment of the 
Lord” and his own “ judgment” (1 Cor. 7: 25), 
and Godet aptly remarks, “ the words are very 
instructive, as showing with what precision he 
distinguished the apostolical inspiration from 
Christian inspiration in general, making the 
former not only the highest degree, but some- 
thing specifically different from the second.” 
The apostles were charged with a specific 
message, and in delivering it they were preserved 
from error. But beyond the range of that mes- 
sage they were left to the exercise of their own 
powers with no other guidance of the Spirit than 
that which is vouchsafedto all believers. It may 
be said that their inspiration was of a twofold 
nature, positive and negative — the Spirit qualified 
them to speak the truth and withheld them from 
teaching error, restrained them from venturing 
beyond the limits of their commission. There- 
fore, though they may have held erroneous views 
upon many subjects, they have taught nothing 
that is not true. 

The Purpose . The final coming of Christ is 
uniformly associated in John, as throughout the 
New Testament, with the end of the world, the 
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general resurrection, the last judgment. It can- 
not be said that the doctrine of John necessarily 
excludes a millennial reign of Christ upon the 
earth preceding the judgment. But the natural 
interpretation of his words is against it. We 
must recognize the fact that as in the Old Testa- 
ment there are two classes of passages which 
foretell the coming of Christ, one portraying His 
humiliation and the other His glory; so in the 
New Testament there are two classes of passages 
relating to His second coming, one of which 
seems to indicate that He shall come to inaugur- 
ate and the other that He shall come to close the 
millennium. The same difficulty that confronted 
the Jew confronts the Christian, the difficulty of 
harmonizing these apparently discordant repre- 
sentations. Theories are often framed upon the 
principle of selection; one class of passages is 
taken and the other left. But to the challenge, 
It is written, we must answer, It is written again. 
The theory must embrace all the facts. No- 
where is caution more imperative. We cannot 
discuss the question here, but it may be said that 
the decided preponderance of New Testament 
teaching is in favor of the post-millennial view, 
whether the millennium be the present dispensa- 
tion, as Augustine taught, comprehending the 
whole period between the first and second ad- 
vents, or the closing stage of it alone. Christ 
shall come to put an end to the existing order. 
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and to sit in judgment upon mankind* Then 
shall He render to every man according to His 
works. 

In treating of the future it becomes us to speak 
with the utmost modesty and reserve. The 
words of Dr. Hodge are worth remembering in 
the day when expositions of prophecy abound : 
“ The utter failure of the Old Testament Church 
in interpreting the prophecies relating to the first 
advent of Christ, should teach us to be modest 
and diffident in explaining those which relate to 
his second coming ” (Syst. Theol. 3 : p. 791). 
“ There is every reason to believe that the pre- 
dictions concerning the second advent of Christ, 
and the events which are to attend and follow it, 
will disappoint the expectations of commentators, 
as the expectations of the Jews were disappointed 
in the manner in which the prophecies concern- 
ing the first advent were accomplished ” (Id. p. 
844). A recent work of an able and popular 
evangelist, “ God's Methods with Man” by the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, contains the singular 
statement that the post-millennial “ view of the 
coming of Christ is only two hundred years old, 
theologically ; for, prior to the period indicated, 
it was the general belief of the Church that the 
Millennium would be ushered in by His advent ” 
(p. SO). Compare with this the careful words of 
Dr. S. H. Kellogg, himself an ardent premillen- 
narian, in Schaff-Herzog Cyclop. Vol. 3, p. 1888 
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— Art Premillennialism . a It is commonly- 
agreed by the best modern historians that, from 
the death of the apostles to the time of Origen, 
premillennialism was the general faith of those 
who were regarded as strictly orthodox Christians. 
. . . The first recorded opponent of the doc- 

trine was Caius, a presbyter of Rome, about the 
beginning of the third century, from which time 
. . . Chiliasm rapidly declined . 

When in Constantine Christianity reached the 
throne of the Roman empire, the church soon 
settled in the belief, shortly afterwards confirmed 
by the weighty authority of Augustine, that the 
millennium reign, formerly expected to begin 
with the second advent, was really to be reckoned 
from the first, and was therefore a realized fact in 
the triumph of the church over the heathen state. 
That doctrine with unessential modifications , re- 
mained the universal faith of the church fora full 
thousand years , during which premillennialism 
can hardly be said to have existed ” (italics mine). 

The whole article may be consulted with profit, 
and shows how little foundation there is for the 
assertion constantly repeated that premillennial- 
ism has been the historic and almost universal 
faith of the church from the beginning. See also 
Lee in the Speaker's Commentary on Revelation, 
Excursus on the Millennium , p. 808. 

His first and second comings are alike in that 
both are personal and visible ; they are unlike in 
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manner and in purpose : the one in the flesh, the 
other in glory, the one to save and the other to 
judge the world. “ And inasmuch as it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and after this 
cometh judgment * so Christ also, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall ap- 
pear a second time, apart from sin ” — not now as 
a sin offering — “ to them that wait for him, unto 
salvation” (Heb. 9:27, 28). The thought of 
judgment, though not expressed, is implied in the 
limitation of salvation to them that wait for him . 
Man dies and is judged. The natural antithesis 
would be, Christ died, and returns to judge. But 
the more comprehensive and characteristic term 
is chosen, not judgment but salvation. 

(0) The period between His first and second 
comings is spanned by His coming in the Spirit. 
He is always present with His church, but from 
time to time He grants His people special revela- 
tions of His grace and power. His coming is the 
visible manifestation of His invisible presence. 
He returned in the power of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost, and His presence has never been withdrawn. 
It is characteristic of the Gospel that it barely re- 
fers to His final coming, and lays the emphasis 
upon His coming in the Spirit. His visible re- 
turn and final triumph are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. “ The writings of John form a tril- 
ogy. The Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apoc- 
alypse, represent the evangelic founding, the 
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organic shaping, and the eternal future of the 
church ; Christ who was, and is, and is to come ” 
(Lange on John, Introd. Sec. 2). 

The Spirit does not take the place of Jesus, so 
that He is no longer with His disciples. The 
promise of His return is too precise and definite 
to be explained away. He comes in and with 
the Spirit. Father, Son, and Spirit take up their 
abode in the believer (14:23); but it is through 
the Spirit that the love of God is shed abroad in 
the heart, and through the Spirit that the Son is 
made known. We know the historical Christ 
through the Word, we know the indwelling 
Christ through the Spirit, who is the interpreter 
of the Godhead. His spiritual coming is His 
manifestation of Himself through the Spirit. 

As His coming is His presence made manifest, 
the promise I come unto you (14 : 18) has vari- 
ous fulfilments. To His disciples He manifests 
Himself as He does not unto the world (14: 22). 
The world neither saw nor knew the Spirit 
(14: 17) ; Jesus it saw but did not know, and after 
His resurrection saw Him no more, while the dis- 
ciples on the other hand then began to see Him 
and know Him more clearly. “ In that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you” (14:19, 20). When He was 
glorified the Spirit was given, and through the 
Spirit only is He known. 

This spiritual coming is the main theme of 
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chapters 14-16. An initial and partial fulfil- 
ment of the promise I come may be found in His 
appearances after His resurrection. Then too 
He manifested Himself (21 : 1). But the prom- 
ise is far larger, and signifies nothing less than 
His abiding presence with His people with spe- 
cial manifestations from time to time. This is the 
force of the present tense, I come . There is no 
instance in the Gospel in which His coming de- 
notes a historical crisis, as in Matt. 16 : 28 ; 24 ; 
26 : 64, where the fall of Jerusalem is indicated. 
The judgment of Israel prefigured the judgment 
of the world. In the Apocalypse Christ is rep- 
resented as coming to judge the churches that 
have proved unfaithful (2:5,16; 3 : 3). There 
are two distinct events which are particularly 
termed comings in the Gospel. 

(1) The descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
Henceforth Jesus teaches and guides His disciples 
through the Spirit The promise includes not 
merely the descent but the permanent abiding of 
the Spirit. He came, He is come, He abides. 
There are no backward steps ; the march of the 
kingdom is ever onward. In the course of human 
history no revelation once given is ever with- 
drawn ; no gift once conferred is ever cancelled : 

“ For the gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance ” (Rom. n : 29). The Spirit once 
given is given forever. 

(2) The death of the believer. To this the 
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promise relates, “ If I go and prepare a place for 
you, I come again, and will receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also ” 
(14 : 3). The words point to a definite time and 
place, and are not satisfied by a general reference 
to the manifestation of the Spirit Nor can they 
be referred to the second coming; for as He 
spoke to comfort His disciples in view of His 
departure, the words seem to imply that He 
should return during their lifetime. But how 
could He confess Himself ignorant of the time 
yet fix it within such narrow limits ? And how 
could He promise to return within the lifetime 
of His disciples when He explicitly foretold the 
death of some of them (16 : 2; 21 : 19; Matt 
24 : 9) ? The promise was addressed in the first 
instance to them ; but if this be the meaning of 
it, it was never fulfilled. It is true that elsewhere 
the believer is always represented as going to 
Christ, but the transition is easy from the thought 
of His waiting to receive the soul of the believer 
(Acts 7 : 56, 59) to the thought of His coming to 
receive it. The phrase has a peculiar fitness be- 
cause death is to the believer what the parousia 
is to the world, the end of the lower and the be- 
ginning of the higher stage. To the individual 
and the world alike the fixed points in the un- 
folding of the future are the coming of Christ and 
the judgment. Believers are with Him imme- 
diately at death. There is no intermediate place. 
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He said that when He left the earth He would 
return to the Father (16: 28), there John and 
Paul and Stephen saw Him, thither He takes 
His own to be with Him where He is. That is 
heaven. ' 

There are thus three comings of Christ ac- 
cording to John : in the flesh, to make atone- 
ment for sin ; in the Spirit, to apply the benefits 
of His atonement ; in glory, to judge the world. 
They mark the inauguration, the progressive 
triumph of His kingdom. He comes in the 
Spirit to complete the purpose of His coming in 
the flesh, and to prepare for His coming in glory. 
The Old Testament taught, Christ shall come ; 
the New Testament teaches, Christ has come, is 
coming, shall come. The philosophy of history 
may be written in a sentence : All before the in- 
carnation was ordered to prepare the way for 
His coming in the flesh to save the world ; all 
after the incarnation is ordered to prepare the 
way for His coming in glory to judge the world. 
His first and second comings are the points that 
determine the course of history. 

2. The Resurrection. — On the doctrine of the 
resurrection and the last judgment among the 
Jews, see Schlirer, History of the Jewish People 
in the time of Christ , II, 2, p. I79ff. Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality , Bk. Ill, ch. 9, 
Edersheim, Life of Christ , appendix XIX. 

The resurrection shall be universal, of good 
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and bad alike. “ All that are in the tombs shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ” (5 : 28, 29). 
Jesus taught elsewhere the resurrection of the 
wicked — “ rather fear him which is able to des- 
troy both soul and body in hell” (Matt 10: 
28). It is probable that the teaching of the Old 
Testament does not go beyond Israel (Oehler, 
0 . T TkeoL §226). Paul’s teaching is in ac- 
cord with J ohn’s. The general judgment involves 
the general resurrection. He took part with the 
Pharisees who held the doctrine — “ touching the 
hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question ” (Acts 23 : 6), and on one occasion ex- 
plicitly affirmed it — “ Having hope towards God 
which these also themselves look for, that there 
shall be a resurrection both of the just and un- 
just” (Acts 24: 15.) 

It is further probable, though the majority of 
modern scholars seem to be of the contrary opin- 
ion, that 1 Cor. 15 : 21, 22 should be so inter- 
terpreted — “ For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead : for 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be * 
made alive.” The phrase avd<?ra<xi? vekpwv is nat- 
urally understood of the general resurrection 
(15 :12, 13). If the reference were to believers 
only, we should expect avaGrams ixr twv vettpwv ac- 
cording to the common New Testament usage 
when a class is designated — Lightfoot on Philip- 
pians 3:11; Plummer on Luke 20: 35, and 
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Comms. of Ellicott, Meyer, and Godet in loc. 
ndvres, again, should be given the same 
in both clauses, unless there are other 
tions which forbid. The comparison is closely 
drawn — wanep, ourag. It is evident from John 
5:21 and from Romans 4 : 17 ; 8 : 1 1, that Zwoxcnetv 
may be used of the quickening of the dead ; and 
indeed it is so used figuratively in verse 36 
of this chapter. It is true of all the dead 
they are made alive in Christ, for it is His voice 
that calls them from the grave (5 : 25). Paul 
treats first of the general resurrection, which his 
opponents denied, and then proceeds to treat at 
length of the resurrection of believers. There is 
an intimation of the judgment of the wicked in 
verse 25 — “ He shall put all enemies 
his feet/' Both the exegesis of the 
therefore and the general tenor of New 
ment teaching favor the larger reference, 
teaches that all the dead shall be raised to life by 
Christ, but he dwells only upon the resurrection 
of the just. As it was the resurrection of 
body that was in question, he first established the 
general truth, and then proceeded to demonstrate 
the consequences of the resurrection in 
of the righteous. The same course of argument 
is followed in verses 12-19, the main truth estab- 
lished, then the particular consequences deduced. 

The Time . — This is expressed by the phrase 
the last day (6 : 39, 40, 54 ; 1 1 : 24), In 5 ; 
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a double resurrection is foretold — spiritual in verse 
25, from trespasses and sins ; physical in verses 
28, 29. In verse 21 both are included — “ For as 
the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son also quickeneth whom he will.” 
The general statement is distributed in the verses 
following. The quickening of dead souls is al- 
ready begun — “ The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God ; and they that hear shall live ” ; the bodily 
resurrection is yet to come — “ all that are in the 
tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.” 
One is progressive, the other simultaneous. 

If the exegesis of Rev. 20 : 4-6 — “ I saw the 
souls of them that had been beheaded for the tes- 
timony of Jesus, and for the word of God. 

. . . And they lived, and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. The rest of the dead lived not 
until the thousand years should be finished. This 
is the first resurrection ” — should require an in- 
terval between the resurrection of the just and 
that of the unjust, there would be no necessary 
conflict with the Gospel. But the natural inter- 
pretation of 5:29 is that all are raised together, 
and it is better to take the plain statements of the 
Gospel, partial and imperfect though they are, as 
the basis of the harmony rather than the highly 
figurative representations of the Apocalypse. No 
book besides has been so tortured as that which 
closes the canon of the New Testament. Sym- 
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bols and figures are put upon the rack of history 
and chronology, and poetry is turned to arith- 
metic. Statistics take the place of visions. The 
seer whose eye swept the circle of the universe, 
and surveyed earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
is reduced to the level of the annalist engaged 
upon a bare chronicle of events and dates. The 
Revelation is the work of one who possessed the 
imagination of a poet, the heart of a child, and 
the ripe experience of a saint grown old in the 
ways of God ; and he alone can interpret it in 
whom the spirit of John is found. To insist upon 
a literal interpretation of the book is to rob it of 
its poetic and prophetic character. It was writ- 
ten in the Spirit, in the Spirit only can it be un- 
derstood. 

3. The Judgment \ — As there is a twofold res- 
urrection, there is likewise a twofold judgment; 
the one inward and personal, the other outward 
and general. 

The judgment as the resurrection is universal, 
embracing the just and the unjust. “ We must 
all be made manifest before the judgment seat of 
Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad ” (2 Cor. 5 : 10). This 
is not inconsistent with the word of Christ in 
John 5 : 24 — “ He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment;” for there it is the 
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judgment of condemnation that is meant, as is 
plain from verse 29 — “the resurrection of life 
. . . the resurrection of judgment/' Life as 
well as death is the award of the Judge. “Be- 
fore him shall be gathered all the nations ; and 
he shall separate them/' saying to those on the 
right hand, Come ; and to those upon the left, 
Depart (Matt 25 : 3 iff.). Therefore John affirms 
that “ Herein is love made perfect with us, that 
we may have boldness in the day of judgment ” 
(1 John 4:17); and bids us “ abide in him ; that, 
if he shall be manifested, we may have boldness, 
and not be ashamed before him at his coming ” 
(I John 2:28). 

The attitude of men towards Christ reveals 
their character and seals their destiny. What 
they are is discovered by their relation to Him. 
“ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice ’* 
(18 : 37), «. For judgment came I into this world, 
that they which see not may see ; and that they 
which see may become blind ” (9 : 39). At death 
judgment is pronounced, and the soul goes to its 
own place. “ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise ” (Luke 23 : 43). What purpose then is 
served by the general judgment? Why are men 
judged together when they have already been 
judged singly? To this question no answer is 
returned in Scripture. The fact is made plain, 
the reason is not assigned. It is often said that 
the general assize shall be held to vindicate the 





justice of God in presence of the assembled uni- 
verse. But Scripture gives no intimation of the 
kind ; and it is difficult to see how this purpose 
could be served unless our comprehension were 
immeasurably enlarged ; nor does it appear con- 
sonant with the character of God that He should 
invite His creatures to sit in judgment upon His 
providence. Every man's conscience shall bear 
witness that his own sentence is just, and we are 
not called or qualified to pronounce upon the 
dealings of God with our fellow-men. If man 
only was concerned in the judgment, the simplest 
explanation would be that according to the psy- 
chology of the New Testament the body is re- 
garded as essential to complete manhood, and 
final sentence is therefore deferred until the 
whole man, body, soul and spirit, is arraigned at 
the bar of judgment. But the angels too are to 
be judged (i Cor. 6:3; 2 Peter 2:4; Jude 6), 
and in their case some other reason must be 
sought. We may conclude that the general pur- 
pose of the last judgment is not the vindication 
but the exhibition of God’s justice and mercy, to 
the glory of His name, the confusion of His foes, 
and the honor of His saints. If other interests 
are served and other purposes fulfilled, they are 
not made known. 

Judgment is the peculiar prerogative of the 
Father. “ I seek not mine own glory,” said 
Jesus, “ there is one that seeketh and judgeth ” 
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(8 : 50). To the Father “ there is one that ac- 
cuseth you, even Moses ” (5 : 45). He is the hus- 
bandman, by whom the branches of the vine are , 
pruned (15:1). Christ is our Advocate before 
Him (1 John 2 : 1). But the exercise of judgment 
He commits to the Son (5 : 22), The full state- 
ment of the doctrine is given in Rom. 2:16 — 
“ God shall judge the secrets of men, according 
to my gospel, by Jesus Christ/ 7 “ He hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained 77 (Acts 17:31). As He created the 
world through the Son, and redeems the world 
through the Son, so He shall judge the world 
through the Son. The Son judges according to 
the Father's will. “ As I hear, I judge 77 (5 : 30. 
Comp., Is. 1 1 : 3). 

In representing Christ as the judge, the Scrip- 
ture never loses sight of His relation to the 
Father. This appears in those passages which 
most vividly portray His divine power and glory. 
In Matthew 25:31-46 He is seated upon the 
throne of judgment, and all the nations are 
gathered before Him. His voice pronounces 
sentence, and assigns to the evil and the good 
their eternal portion. But those whom He sum- 
mons to inherit the kingdom are the “blessed 
of My Father (verse 34). And in the Epistles to 
the seven churches, which depict Him clothed 
with all the attributes of deity, He is still the Son 
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of God (Rev. 2:18); the authority which He 
promises to him that overcometh, He has re- 
ceived of the Father (Rev 2 : 27) ; the name of 
the victor He will confess before the Father 
(Rev. 3:5); four times in a single verse He 
uses the term My God (Rev. 3:12); and the 
closing words of promise are : “ He that over- 
cometh, I will give to him to sit down with 
me in my throne, as I also overcome, and sat 
down with my Father in his throne” (Rev. 
3:21). Compare Matthew 7:21, where also 
Christ is represented as the judge: “ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

To this office Christ was appointed because 
He is Son of man (5 : 27). Elsewhere in the 
Gospels the phrase Son of man has invariably the 
article with both nouns. Here only is the article 
omitted with both. The only other instances of 
this construction in the New Testament are 
found in Rev. 1 : 13, and 14: 14, where, however, 
the expression is, one like a son of man. (So 
the Revised Version, with the Son of man in the 
margin.) By the omission of the articles in this 
instance emphasis is laid upon the nature rather 
than upon the person of Christ He is consti- 
tuted Judge by virtue of His office as Mediator ; 
He is Mediator by virtue of the fact that He 
added the human nature to the divine. Because 
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He is the only Mediator between God and man, 
the character and destiny of men are determined 
by their personal relation to Him. This is the 
ultimate ground of His appointment as Judge. 

The purpose of His appointment is “ that all 
may honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father ” (5 : 23). The glory of the Triune God, 
comprehending the highest good of the creature, 
is the final cause of creation and redemption, of 
the universe and of the mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ Since He is the complete and perfect 
revelation of God, His glory and that of the 
Father are one. 

Judgment thus holds a conspicuous place 
among the offices of Christ. Yet the purpose of 
His mission was not judgment but salvation. 
This is often affirmed : “ For God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world ; but that 
the world should be saved through him ” (3 : 17). 
“Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no man” 
(8 : 1 5). “ And if any man hear my sayings, and 
keep them not, I judge him not ; for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world * ■ ( 1 2 : 47), 
But judgment, though foreign to the purpose, is 
the necessary result of His mission wherever un- 
belief prevails. The world is already under con- 
demnation by reason of sin : « He that obeyeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him ” (3 : 36). “ He that heareth 
my word . . . hath passed out of death into 
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life” (5 : 24). A new and more heinous sin is 
added in the rejection of the Savior. « He that 
believeth not hath been judged already, because 
he hath not believed on the name of the only be- 
gotten Son of God. And this is the judgment, 
that the light is come into the world, and men 
loved the darkness rather than the light; for 
their works were evil” (3 : 18, 19). If the salva- 
tion which He proffers were accepted by all, no 
place would be found for judgment, for there is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus 
(Rom. 8 : 1). He speaks, therefore, not of the 
purpose but of the inevitable issue of His 
mission, when He says, “ For judgment came I 
into this world, that they which see not may see ; 
and that they which see may become blind” 
(9 * 39 )- “ I judge no man. Yea, and if I judge ” 
— if by the unbelief of men I am compelled to 
judge — “ my judgment is true” (8: 16). Com- 
pare 8 : 26 — “ I have many things to speak and 
to judge concerning you.” 

The distinction thus drawn between the design' 
and the effect of His coming is indicated also in 
Matt. 10: 34: “ Think not that I came to send 
peace on the earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.” 

Here we may note John's doctrine of anti- 
christ. The term is peculiar to John, who uses 
it only in his Epistles (1 John 2: 18, 22 ; 4: 3 • 
2 John 7). He speaks of many antichrists. Every 
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one is antichrist who denies that Jesus is the 
Christ, or that He is come in the flesh. Whether 
the spirit of antichrist shall finally be embodied in 
a single person or power, as Paul teaches, John 
in his Epistles neither affirms nor denies; but he 
refers to the coming of antichrist as a truth 
already familiar to his readers : “ As ye heard that 
antichrist cometh ” (i John 2 : 18) ; “ This is that 
spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it 
should come ” (1 John 4:3): and his teaching 
must, therefore, be interpreted in harmony with 
that of Christ and of Paul. The several anti- 
christs are types and organs of the antichrist who 
is to come ; and the Apocalypse shows that the 
ultimate representative of the spirit of antichrist 
shall be a person or power in whom the might 
of Satan shall be concentrated, and in whom it 
shall be destroyed. There are many false prophets 
(1 John 4: I ; Matt. 24: 5, 24; Mark 13: 6), yet 
there is one false prophet (Rev. 13 :11-18; 
19: 20). Antichrist is many, yet one, and in 
this regard his kingdom is the counterfeit of the 
church of Christ, which consists of many mem- 
bers with one head, animated by one spirit, and 
forming one body (1 Cor. 12: 12). 

The rule of judgment is the Word of God. 
The law and the gospel are parts of one divine 
revelation. Therefore Moses is the accuser of 
those who do not accept Christ (5 : 45). Men 
shall be judged by the word that Christ has 
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spoken, because His word is the word of God. 
" He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my say- 
ings, hath one that judgeth him ; the word that I 
spake, the same shall judge him in the last day. 
For I spake not from myself ; but the Father 
which sent me, he hath given me a command- 
ment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak ”(12: 48, 49). Jesus does not accuse man, 
but Moses; He shall not judge them, but His 
word. 

As the Word of God is the rule of life, obedi- 
ence of course is the condition required. And 
the first commandment of the Word is faith in 
Christ. “ This is the work of God ” — the work 
that God requires, on which, as the context 
shows, eternal life depends — “ that ye believe on 
him whom he sent” (6: 29). The thought of 
judgment according to works, as in Paul — “ who 
will render to every man according to his works ” 
(Rom. 2 : 6. Compare the parables of the talents 
and the pounds, and the representation of the 
judgment in Matt. 25 : 31-46), appears in 5 : 28, 29 
— “ all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment ” — 
and there only in the Gospel. In these good or 
evil works faith, indeed, is included. Faith is 
preeminently the work of God (6 : 29). Works 
are the revelation of character, and moral char- 
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acter is determined by the presence or absence of 
faith. “ If ye were Abraham's children, ye would 
do the works of Abraham . . . Ye do the 

works of your father . y . Ye are of your 
father, the devil, and the lusts of your father it is 
your will to do ” (8 : 39, 41, 44). “ Whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God” (1 John 
3 : 10). “ He that doeth good is of God ; he that 
doeth evil hath not seen God ” (3 J ohn 1 1). Com- 
pare Rev. 20:12, 13: “And the dead were 
judged out of the things which were written in 
the books, according to their works . . . 

And they were judged every man according to 
their works.” The condition of salvation is not 
works, but faith manifested by works. So is 
Matt 12:37 t0 b e understood — “For by thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” Believers do not 
obey that they may be saved, but because they 
are saved. They serve not for wages as servants, 
but for love as children. Obey and live is the 
word of the law, live and obey is the word of the 
gospel. We are saved by faith, we are judged 
by works: for works are the evidence and the 
measure of faith. They register the movements 
of the inner life, and bear open witness. 

The ground of salvation, then, is nothing mer- 
itorious in man, in his character or in his works. 
The believer is drawn by the Father (6 : 44, “ No 
man can come to me except the Father which 
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sent me, draw him ” ), born again of the Spirit 
(“ Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God , . * Except a man be bom 

of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God ” [3 : 3, 5], and finds in Christ the 
way, the truth, and the life [14: 6], Life is the 
gift of Christ : “ My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me : and I give unto 
them eternal life ” [10: 27, 28]. Compare 1 John 
5 ; 1 1 — “ God gave unto us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son.”) The fine linen in which the bride, 
the Lamb's wife, is arrayed, which is the righteous 
acts of the saints (Rev. 19: 8), is washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 
7 : 14), and to Him is rendered all the praise of 
their salvation by the redeemed in heaven (Rev. 
5 : 9-14 ; 7 : 10 — “ Salvation unto our God which 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb ”). 

Neither the Gospel nor the New Testament 
pronounces judgment upon those to whom Christ 
has not been made known. The emphasis is laid 
upon the sin of unbelief, and the case of those 
who have not received the gospel is not con- 
sidered. This is among the secret things that 
belong to God. The sin of the world and the 
duty of the church are made plain, but curious 
questions receive no reply. Those who ask, Are 
they few that be saved? are reminded to look 
to themselves (Luke 13:23, 24). It may be said 
that the largest room for hope is afforded by the 
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system that most highly magnifies divine grace, 
and finds the ultimate ground of salvation in the 
sovereign choice of God instead of the depraved 
will of man. When we look to earth the pros- 
pect is dark, but there is light above. We are 
permitted to hope that even among the heathen 
there are those who are called of God to eternal 
life, redeemed by the sacrifice of Him who died 
for the world, and regenerated by the Spirit who 
worketh according to His own will. See Sal- 
mond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, Bk. VI, 
ch. 4, p. 530 . 

The sentence passed upon men at death and 
ratified in the day of judgment is final and irrev- 
ocable. Scripture allows no room for a state of 
probation beyond the grave. “ All that are in 
the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resur- 
rection of life, and they that have done ill, unto 
the resurrection of judgment ” (5 : 28, 29). « We 
must all be made manifest before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that each one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad ” (2 Cor. 
5 : 10). “ They that have done good — they that 
have done ill” ; “ Receive the things done in the 
body ” — language could not declare more plainly 
that the basis of judgment is the present life. 
When the breath leaves the body the account is 
closed, and on that account final sentence is pro- 
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nounced. It is of the mercy of God that we are 
not compelled to balance forever between good 
and evil, that opportunity is given us to make a 
decisive and final choice. And as men are 
judged according to the measure of light that they 
have enjoyed, as all the circumstances of their 
lives receive due consideration, and penalty is 
proportioned to guilt, neither the justice nor the 
mercy of God may be impeached. If it should 
appear irrational and unjust that the sins of 
earthly life should be visited with eternal punish- 
ment, it must be remembered that destiny is the 
fruit of character ; that character is fixed at death; 
and that the wicked suffer eternal death because 
they are guilty of eternal sin. This life is a pro- 
bation because it is the period in which character 
is formed; and destiny follows character inevi- 
tably. We are judged according to our works 
because in them character is betrayed. 

Such is the doctrine of judgment in the Fourth 
Gospel. Judgment belongs to the Father and by 
Him is committed to the Son, on the ground of 
His mediatorial office, that all may honor the 
Son as they honor the Father. The exercise of 
judgment, which does not belong to the purpose , 
but is the inevitable result of His mission by 
reason of the unbelief of men, found place in 
His earthly life, and in the last great day all men 
shall stand before Him for final sentence. The 
standard of judgment shall be the Word of God, 
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which requires faith in Christ as the condition of 
salvation. The issue of that judgment shall be 
to the unbeliever eternal death, to the believer 
eternal life. John strikes no discordant note in 
the inspired chorus, and his teaching upon this 
theme, as upon every other, blends in harmony 
with the teaching of all Scripture, which came 
not by the will of man, but from men of God, 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. The Future State . — Upon the mystery that 
vails the future the Scripture alone throws light. 
The torch of philosophy is extinguished in the 
tomb. To that undiscovered country which lies 
beyond, experience affords no guide. Only the 
light of revelation can illumine the grave and pene- 
trate the darkness that hides the world to come. 
Scripture constantly appeals to the hopes and 
fears that gather about the life that awaits us 
there, and no questions concern us more deeply 
than those which touch upon our immortal state. 

The issue of judgment is life to the righteous 
and death to the wicked. “ All that are in the 
tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done ill, unto 
the resurrection of judgment ” (5 : 28, 29). That 
judgment is death. We are by nature under 
sentence of death by reason of our sin, and the 
sentence is remitted only on condition of repent- 
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ance and faith. “ Except ye believe that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins ” (8 : 24). Death is 
of nature, life is of grace. “ That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh ” (3 : 6), and « flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” 
(1 Cor. 15 ; 50); " For the mind of the flesh is 
death ” (Rom. 8 : 6). “ That which is born of 

the Spirit is spirit,” and « the mind of the spirit 
is life and peace.” 

Life in the language of Scripture signifies not 
bare existence. In that sense life is the portion 
of all mankind, for no theory of annihilation or 
conditional immortality finds support in the 
Word. 1 Man is by nature immortal. Life in the 
natural sense is conscious existence ; life in the 
ethical sense is conscious existence after the like- 
ness of God, in whose image we were made. 
That alone is life in man which answers the end 
of his creation. It involves fellowship with 
God, the complete development and unfettered 
play of all his powers, holiness, blessedness, the 
perfect reflection of the divine nature. It is 
begun here and consummated hereafter. In the 
heavenly kingdom the believer shall be with 
Christ and be like Christ, and that is life in the 
highest form possible to man. He shall see His 
glory and share His glory, for he shall be like 
Him when he shall see Him as He is (1 

i See Salmond/s Christian Doctrine of Immortality, Bk. VI 

ch. 2. 
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John 3: 2). To this may be added what is said 
of heaven in the closing pages of chapter 5. 

As life is not bare existence, death is not 
merely the cessation of existence. He is dead 
whose life does not answer the end of his 
creation. He does not cease to be, but he 
ceases to be himself \ according to the divine 
purpose. Life is of God alone, and is im- 
parted to men through His Son. " Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, ye have not life in yourselves ” (6 : 5 3). 
“ God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. He that hath the Son hath the life ; he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not the life” 
(1 John 5 : 11, 12). If any man is not in Christ, 
he is dead already. All life is of God, in whom 
alone we live and move and have our being ; 
spiritual life is of God through conscious and 
voluntary fellowship with Him. 

Yet the death of the wicked, as the life of the 
righteous, finds its consummation hereafter, and 
may therefore be represented as future ; especially 
as the way of escape lies open during the pres- 
ent life, and destiny is not finally determined 
until the hour of death. It is possible to pass 
from death to life. Death is not the final state 
of any until the judgment is pronounced. “ If a 
man keep my word, he shall never see death ” 
(8: 51). In the Revelation, and there alone, the 
striking phrase, second death , is employed to de- 
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scribe the final state of the ungodly (2 : 11 ; 
20: 6; 21 : 8). The terms used elsewhere in the 
New Testament, eternal death , , eternal punish- 
ment, eternal sin (Mark 3 : 29, true text), eternal 
destruction, eternal judgment, are not found in 
the Gospel or Epistles of John, The doctrine, 
however, is clearly taught u Except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God ” 
(3 : 3) ; “ He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life ; but he that obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him ” (3 : 36). These passages and others pre- 
viously cited plainly and emphatically declare 
the total and final exclusion of the wicked 
from the kingdom of God. Nowhere is the hope 
held out of a place of repentance beyond the 
grave. Character is formed and destiny is fixed 
in the present life. Here the opportunity is 
given to repent and find forgiveness; beyond, 
there is a great gulf fixed between the abode of 
the righteous and the abode of the wicked, 
which none may cross (Luke 16: 26.) 

It is charged indeed that we abridge the merits 
of Christ's atonement and limit the power of His 
Spirit if we deny the ultimate salvation of all 
mankind. But to impeach His word is not the 
way to do Him honor. He alone knows how far 
the benefits of His sacrifice extend, and He has 
plainly and repeatedly declared that there are 
those whose portion is eternal death. This ap-‘ 
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pears to have been the common belief of the 
Jews (see Schiirer, Hist. Jew. People, II, 2, p. 
183, Hastings' B. D., Art. Hell), and He not 
only did not contradict it, but affirmed it in the 
most emphatic terms. It is inconceivable that in 
a matter of such moment He should suffer them 
to continue in error, and even use language 
which must confirm them in it We know noth- 
ing of the future beyond what He has taught us 
Life and death hang upon His word. Apart 
from Him we have no promise of life, no hope 
of salvation. It is perilous to tamper with His 
word, for if His teaching is not trustworthy, we 
are in total ignorance of the world to come ; and 
no fair interpretation of it can yield the doctrine 
of the universal salvation of the race. In the 
same breath He spoke of eternal life and eternal 
punishment. To deny the one is to invalidate 
the other, for they rest upon the same authority. 
And it must be remarked further that the doc- 
trine of universalism is based in large measure 
upon the assumption, tacit or expressed, that 
God owes salvation to men, and is unjust if He 
withholds it from them, that He is bound tp save 
them if He can. It is on the contrary the uni- 
form and emphatic teaching of Scripture that 
God owes men nothing but condemnation for 
their sins, that salvation is of grace alone, and 
that it is His of right to determine how far His 
mercy shall extend. 
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| It is not by arbitrary decree of God that sin 

I and death are joined together. Sin is death, as 

| disease is death, death incipient, progressive, ab~ 

* solute. In the degree in which the soul is under 

the dominion of sin it is dead. And to say that 
a man may be saved while he continues in sin is 
I to say that he may be rescued from drowning 

while he remains under water. If salvation were 
a mere change of place, there might appear to be 
i ground to charge God with cruelty if any were 

left to perish. But salvation consists essentially 
in change of heart, and must God change a 
| man’s heart against his will? If the sinner is 

answerable for his sin, he is responsible for his 
condemnation. To the challenge of the Al- 
mighty, “ Wilt thou condemn me, that thou 
j mayest be justified ?” (Job 40: 8), there is no 

answer but that of David, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done that which is evil 
j in thy sight ; that thou mayest be justified when 

! thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest” 

1 (Ps. 51: 4). 

I It is an awful thought that there shall be souls 

forever lost. If it rest heavily upon our hearts, 
how must it have pressed upon the heart of Him 
who wept over Jerusalem and suffered on the 
! cross ? Who can tell what part it may have 

| played in the anguish of Gethsemane and the 

darkness of Calvary? But while we must be- 
ware of enlarging the boundaries of the kingdom 
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of grace beyond the limits which He has de- 
scribed, we must beware on the other hand of 
restricting them too narrowly. The term elect 
does not signify that few shall be saved, that the 
gospel is a lifeboat that rescues a soul here and 
there while the mass of mankind is left to perish. 
It is, on the contrary, the uniform teaching of 
Scripture that the race which fell in Adam shall 
be redeemed in Christ. It is not inconsistent 
even with the more rigid forms of Calvinism to 
believe that the saved shall form the vast majority 
of mankind. Dr. Charles Hodge expressed his 
conviction that the number of the lost shall be to 
the number of the saved as the inmates of peni- 
tentiaries and jails to the free citizens of the state. 
Dr. A. A. Hodge teaches “ that the multitude of 
the redeemed will be incomparably greater than 
the number of the lost. My father, at the close 
of his long life spent in the defense of Calvinism, 
wrote on one of his conference papers, in trem- 
bling characters, a little while before he died, ‘ I 
am fully persuaded that the vast majority of the 
human race will share in the beatitudes and 
glories of our Lord’s redemption * ” (Pop, Lects . 
on TheoL Themes , p. 460). Dr. Shedd held that 
“ Compared with heaven, hell is narrow and lim- 
ited. Sin is a speck upon the infinite azure of 
eternity, a spot on the sun. Hell is only a 
corner of the universe ” (quoted from the Presby- 
terian Review for Oct., 1886, p. 762). Professor 
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Warfield speaks of the “ relatively insignificant 
body of the lost ” (Hastings’ B. D., Art. Predes- 
tination, Vol. 4, p. 63). It is impossible to give 
the Scripture evidence in detail, but a few of the 
more noteworthy passages may be cited. Those 
who die in infancy constitute a vast proportion 
of the race, perhaps one-half, and as we have 
seen there is reason to believe that they are all 
made heirs of heaven. The promise that the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head 
signifies that mankind, through Christ their 
leader and representative, shall triumph over 
Satan. God made His covenant with Abraham 
that in him should all the families of the earth 
be blessed, and promised that his seed should be 
as the dust of the earth, and as the stars of 
heaven (Gen. 12: 3; 13: 16; 15 : 5); and the 
promise is fulfilled, as Paul teaches, in his spirit- 
ual posterity : “ If ye are Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise ” 
(Gal. 3 : 29). The prophets paint the triumphs 
of the Messiah’s kingdom in glowing colors. 
“ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea ” (Is. 11:9). 
“ The root of Jesse . . . unto him shall the 

nations seek” (Is. 11 : 10). “It is too light a 
thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel : I will also give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation 
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unto the end of the earth ” (Is. 49 : 6). Ezekiel 
saw the river of salvation take its way from the 
house of God even to the Dead Sea, and “ every- 
thing shall live whithersoever the river cometh ” 
(47 : 9). The Spirit of God shall be poured out 
on all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). See also Jeremiah 
16: 19; Micah 4; Mai. 1: 11. Christ declared, 
“ I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself” (12: 32). In the visions of 
the seer of Patmos heaven is not represented as 
thinly peopled, with a few lonely souls flitting 
about through the infinite spaces. It is thronged 
with a multitude that no man can number, out 
of every nation, and of all tribes, and peoples, 
and tongues. Over against this uniform witness 
of the Word we cannot set sayings of local and 
temporary application, like the reference to the 
strait gate and the narrow way in Matt 7:13, 14. 
There are eddies in the stream, but the current 
holds on its way with ever increasing volume and 
power towards the sea of glory that shall over- 
spread the earth. Throughout the Scripture 
from Genesis to Revelation it is affirmed that in 
the battle which began in Eden not Satan but 
God shall triumph. His purpose shall prevail. 
His salvation shall be accomplished. Christ shall 
see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 
And though one corner of the creation must re- 
main forever dark, a perpetual exhibition of di- 
vine justice, Paul's prophecy of the restored uni- 
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verse shall be fulfilled. To Jesus every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall confess Him Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father, and God shall be' 
all in all. 




XII 

JOHN AND PAUL COMPARED 

The student finds no task more alluring and 
more difficult than the attempt to discriminate 
between the various types of doctrine which the 
New Testament presents. “ We know in part ” 
No man sees all the truth, as no man embraces 
the horizon in a single glance. The sweep of 
the eye is not a circle but an arc. Conceptions 
of truth are shaped and colored by temperament 
and experience. We see what we were bom to 
see, what we were trained to see. To see things 
as they are is a rare achievement ; for the eyes 
are windows, and the soul looks out of them 
through tinted glasses of prejudice, of passion, 
of desire, of hope and fear. No mind is a perfect - 
medium, and allowance must always be made for 
the personal equation. 

Four Gospels are required to give an adequate 
representation of the person of Christ ; four types 
of doctrine are required to exhibit the fulness of 
grace and truth in Him. They bear the names 
of Peter, Paul, James, and John, and are nearly 
related to the Gospels; for tradition associates 
James with Matthew, Mark with Peter, and Luke 
366 
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with Paul ; and in each case evangelist and apos- 
tle are in close accord in doctrine and in spirit. 
Of these the systems of Paul and John are by 
far the most extensive and important. Agreeing 
in substance they are widely contrasted in form, 
for each reflects the character, the training, the 
experience of the author. 

Paul and John are distinguished in several re- 
spects. 

(a) In natural temperament Paul was both 
thinker and actor, as few men have been. When 
the church was about to enter upon a world-wide 
ministry, a leader was required. But where 
should one be found adequate to so great a task ? 
Not among the twelve, for none of them pos- 
sessed the qualifications that the times demanded. 
A man was needed who should combine the 
energy of Peter and the mind of John. To find 
him Christ crossed over to the ranks of His ene- 
mies, and took their champion, and transformed 
him from a persecutor to an apostle. He ful- 
filled a world-wide ministry, and in labors was 
more abundant than all the twelve ; while his 
Epistles are unsurpassed in spiritual discernment 
and intellectual power. John was capable of sud- 
den bursts of vehemence, such as flames out in 
the Revelation, and won for him the title, son 
of thunder; but his was the energy rather of 
speech than of action. In the Acts he yielded 
the first place to Peter, then to Paul. Though 
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at times action might be forced upon him, he 
was by nature inclined to meditation. 

Paul's Epistles are occasional, a by-product of 
his intense activity, reflect the circumstances of 
writer and readers. The Revelation and the 
smaller Epistles of John show that he was not 
blind to present needs and conditions, but he 
preferred to present truth rather in its abstract 
and enduring form. While he was musing, the 
fire burned ; then spake he with his tongue (Ps 
39 : 3). The Epistles of Paul reflect every 
changing emotion of his soul, John abides rather 
in the eternal order. No man ever wrote of 
himself more fully and constantly than Paul, 
while yet no man is less open to the charge of 
egotism. The story of his life may be traced in 
his letters. John on the other hand gives us 
scarcely a hint of the events that marked his 
long career, and when he strikes the personal 
note it is the inner world of conviction and feel- 
ing to which he refers. His writings tell us 
almost nothing of the life that was prolonged to 
the close of the century. 

Paul is a logician, John a seer. The distinc- 
tion is illustrated by their use of language. Illa- 
tive particles abound in the writings of Paul, while 
they are comparatively rare in John. The dis- 
proportion indeed is sometimes exaggerated. 
Godet remarks that of Greek particles John uses 
only Si, Aat, a>9 and ftaftms, ha and fLiv {Comm. 
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on John, Introd. II, 2, § 3). The fact is that John 
uses no less than thirty-six in his Gospel, and fi£v 
instead of occurring only once, as Godet says, is 
found eight times. Paul makes use of fifty-one, 
so that the total number is proportionately larger 
in John, since the length of his Gospel is less 
than half that of the Epistles of Paul. The 
evangelist uses eight that are not found in Paul — 

rjxzp, karoiye, 8&ev, odkou v, itiftev, izorspuv, icou, Tzptv, 

of which Tjizep and obkodv are peculiar to John : 
while Paul uses nineteen that are not found in 
the Gospel. But while the difference in number 
is not great, they are far more frequently em- 
ployed by Paul. His argument is bound to- 
gether by these links of logic, while John con- 
stantly strings together clauses and sentences 
without connective particles, and the sequence 
of thought is left to the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the reader (Winer, N. T. Grammar, § 60). 

The difference is illustrated again by their 
mode of controversy. Paul overwhelms his op- 
ponents with arguments drawn from a wide range 
of thought, from nature, reason, experience. 
Scripture. John over against error pronounces 
the truth as an oracle, and relies upon its self-evi- 
dencing power. We are impressed by the calm 
confidence with which he speaks in his Second 
•and Third Epistles as one entitled and accus- 
tomed to obedience, though he terms himself only 
presbyter ; while Paul insists vehemently upon 
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his apostolic dignity and authority. This was 
due in part to the fact that Paul's position was 
assailed and John’s assured, but in part also to 
the difference in character and training. 

( b ) In education. J ohn was unlearned and ig- 
norant (Acts 4 : 13), unlettered and uncultured, 
with no education beyond that which the schools 
of a Galilean village might afford. Paul was 
reared in Tarsus, a city famed for Greek culture 
and learning. That he was proficient in classic 
lore there is no reason to believe. No inference 
can be drawn from a few quotations, which may 
have been in common use. His Pharisaic strict- 
ness and his early education in Jerusalem are 
against the probability of an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature, and there is no evi- 
dence of it in his writings. It is said, indeed, 
that with his quick, receptive mind, knowing that 
his mission was to the Gentiles, he could not have 
failed after his conversion to acquaint himself 
with the poets and philosophers from whom their 
conceptions of religion were derived. But if he 
felt the need of acquiring this knowledge, it is 
strange that he felt no need of using it The 
man who could move among the noblest works 
of nature, the proudest monuments of art, the 
most famous scenes of history, and vouchsafe 
them not a word, was not likely to lay stress 
upon the value of secular learning. His style 
was not formed upon classic models, and his quo- 
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tations from profane authors are only three in 
number, while his pages are strewn with citations 
from the Old Testament To what extent he 
was acquainted with Greek learning is a question 
we cannot answer ; that it exercised no considera- 
ble influence upon his thought is clear. 

There is knowledge beyond that drawn from 
books, and the education that comes from travel, 
from wide acquaintance with men, from varied 
experience, was his. Born a Roman citizen, he 
was not ignorant of Roman law ; brought up in 
a Greek city, he was familiar with Greek cus- 
toms. 

But his main education was that which he re- 
ceived in the law of God, first at home, and sub- 
sequently at the feet of Gamaliel, a man of broad 
learning and liberal spirit. There he was in- 
structed from boyhood in the wisdom of the 
schools, trained in the methods of Rabbinic logic 
and exegesis, which he afterwards wielded so ef- 
fectively against his opponents. Whatever his 
knowledge of Greek letters may have been, he 
remained a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the strict- 
est sect of the Pharisees, advanced in the Jews" 
religion beyond many of his own age among his 
countrymen, being more exceedingly zealous for 
the traditions of his fathers (Gal 1 : 14); while 
the knowledge of the Scripture became part of 
his nature. As a Christian, with the same sin- 
gleness of purpose, he determined to know noth- 
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ing but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. The 
form in which he presented the truth of the gos- 
pel was largely determined by his Pharisaic and 
Rabbinic training. 

(*) religious experience. John was a dis- 
ciple of Christ throughout His ministry, and as 
His cousin was perhaps acquainted with Him from 
childhood ; Paul caught a fleeting glimpse of Him 
after His ascension. John's vision of Him was 
reckoned by years, Paul's by moments. John 
knew Him as a man, then as the Son of God ; as 
humbled, then as exalted : Paul saw Him only as 
the risen and glorified Redeemer. It was nat- 
ural therefore that Paul should refuse to know 
Him after the flesh (2 Cor. 5 : 16), while John re- 
garded the confession that He is come in the 
flesh as the mark of discipleship (1 John 4: 2, 3 ; 
2 John 7). It is true, of course, that the ex- 
pression of Paul is equivalent to judging accord- 
ing to appearance (7: 24), but the phrase is 
one that would not occur to John. It must also 
be remembered that Paul’s controversy was with 
the Jews, who denied the divinity of Jesus, and 
John's with the gnostics, who denied His hu- 
manity. 

John's religious experience was one of grad- 
ual and continuous development, Paul's was one 
of sudden and radical revolution. He was like 
one born out of due time, so strange and abnor- 
mal was his conversion (1 Cor. 15:8). With 
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John there was no such breach between the old 
life and the new. He grew into the kingdom of 
God by slow degrees; Paul was instantly and 
violently translated. John had never borne the 
Pharisaic yoke from which Paul escaped. His 
conception of the law was therefore different. 
Once only does he pass judgment upon it — “ The 
law was given by Moses ; grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ ” (1 : 17). Elsewhere he refers to 
it only as a historical fact This was due in part 
to that natural temperament which inclined him 
to dwell . rather upon essential principles than 
upon the temporary forms in which they might 
appear, and in part to circumstances. When his 
Gospel was written, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the wide extension of Christianity, the 
church confronted new errors, new conditions, 
new problems. Questions regarding the Mosaic 
law, so prominent in the days of Paul, had lost 
their importance, for the providence of God had 
returned a decisive answer. The conflict between 
Christianity and Judaism had given place to the 
larger conflict between Christianity and the 
world. He regarded the law as provisional and 
imperfect, but nowhere dwells upon the burden and 
bondage of it like Paul. To him the command- 
ments were not grievous (1 John 5 : 3), because 
he had never given himself with the fiery energy 
of Paul to the task of winning salvation by them. 
To him the law, spiritualized by the teaching and 
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example of Christ, was the rule of life ; obedience 
was not the condition but the evidence of salva- 
tion. Christ does not command, Obey and live, 
but Live and obey. He had never, like Paul, in- 
voked the law against the gospel, had never 
made the quick transition from the righteousness 
of the law to the righteousness of faith ; and he 
conceived no such relation of antagonism between 
them. The law, as Paul had tried it, as his ene- 
mies insisted, was the condition of salvation ; but 
no such thought of it lay in the mind of John; 
or if at first he shared the common opinion of the 
time, it melted away insensibly under the teach- 
ing of his Master. 

These differences in temperament, education, 
experience, serve to explain the difference in their 
mode of presenting truth. There is no reason to 
believe that the doctrine of John was appreciably 
affected by the teaching of Paul, as is sometimes 
asserted. (See McGiffert's Apostolic Age 5 : 4. 
u It was, at any rate, under the indirect influence 
of Paul that the discourses of the fourth Gospel 
were composed.” Yet “ His system was evi- 
dently not merely a development of Paul's. It 
had, in fact, another basis, and Paul's influence 
was but secondary.” See also Bacon's Introd. 
to M Z, ch. ix.) It is antecedently improbable, 
and there is no evidence, historical or internal, to 
sustain it. In all literature there is no style of 
thought or expression more thoroughly individ- 
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ual than that which John presents. Their teach- 
ing is in substance the same, but different in 
form. The Old Testament is to both the pre- 
supposition of the New. The gospel is the ful- 
filment of the law; accomplished the purpose 
which the law had in view, but was not designed 
to effect. 

Especially close is the resemblance between 
them in the great doctrine of salvation, with the 
poles upon which it turns — Christ the Savior, 
faith the condition of salvation. Christ is God's 
word to man, faith is man's response to God. 

The Perso?i of Christ . — Both set forth in the 
strongest terms His divinity, represent Him as 
the sole and sufficient Savior. Both emphasize 
beyond any other writing of the New Testament, 
except the Epistle to the Hebrews, His preex- 
istence. 

Yet here too differences appear. 

(a) The office of Christ in His preexistent 
state is more definitely brought out by J ohn. Paul 
refers to it to magnify His condescension (Phil. 
2), or to indicate His qualification for the work 
of Redeemer (Col. 1). He teaches indeed that 
God is made known in His works, His providence, 
the Old Testament, and that Christ in all these is 
the medium of revelation. But he treats of the 
preexistence of Christ with more exclusive refer- 
ence to the incarnation and the atonement, while 
John recognizes His mediatorial office from the 
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beginning, the office of revelation, culminating 
in His assuming the form of man. Yet it should 
be observed that only in the prologue of the 
Gospel does John distinctly announce this truth. 
For him, too, the revelation of grace is far 
higher than the revelation of nature. 

( b ) John emphasizes rather the person , and 
Paul the work of Christ. Christ died for us is 
the central thought of the Epistles, I am is the 
dominant note of the Gospel. The cross which 
Paul put in the forefront of his teaching is no- 
where named by John except in his portrayal of 
the crucifixion. John had companied with Jesus 
throughout His ministry, and His life and death 
appeared to him parts of one work, one sacrifice. 
Paul, who regarded His life, as it were, from a 
single point of view, seized upon the salient facts 
of His death and resurrection. He who has 
traversed the road step by step finds the whole 
course of it impressed upon his memory, while 
he who has only looked upon it from a distance 
recalls merely the outstanding features, and long 
stretches are forgotten. Paul's interest in the 
life of Christ was concentrated upon His death 
and resurrection. All else was viewed in its re- 
lation to the atonement, and references to His 
life. His teaching, His works, are casual and rare. 
He died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 
the third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures, is his summary of the gospel (1 Cor. 
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15; 1-4). Christ crucified was the theme of 
Paul's preaching ; Christ come in the fiesk is the 
characteristic thought of John. John magnified 
the life, Paul the death; John the incarnation, 
Paul the atonement. It is the work of Christ 
for man on which Paul insists; the work of 
Christ in man upon which John delights to dwell. 
Thus Paul emphasizes the relation of the death 
of Christ to the justice of God; John, its rela- 
tion to the needs of men. With Paul His death 
was the offering of Himself to God; with John, 
the gift of Himself to men. 

It is not strictly true, as Weiss asserts, that 
“the sending of the only begotten Son is 
never by John, as with Paul, put in the point 
of view of a humiliation" (Bib. Theol. N. T., 
§i45[cj). The thought of humiliation is at 
least clearly suggested. The glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was He 
laid aside for a time (7 : 39 — “ Jesus was not yet 
glorified"), to be resumed at His ascension 
(17: 1, 5). Yet it is true that John does not 
sharply distinguish between the humiliation and 
the exaltation of Christ. With Paul the incarna- 
tion is the veiling of the divine glory, with John it 
is rather the manifestation of that glory. The 
death of Christ was to Paul the lowest depth of His 
humiliation, to John it was the first step in His ex- 
altation (12 : 23). The glory of God, else “ dark 
with excess of light," was so far veiled by the 
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flesh that men might behold Him who is invisible. 
The light is tempered to the eye. In the incar- 
nation God is at once hidden and revealed: 
hidden, because His essential glory is obscured ; 
revealed, because He assumes the form in which 
He may be most easily apprehended. He is 
hidden that He may be revealed, as the sun is 
observed through colored glasses, which darken 
its radiance to render it tolerable to the sight. 
It must not be forgotten that these distinctions 
are relative, not absolute. The difference is one 
not of substance, but of emphasis and propor- 
tion. Paul and John teach the same truth, but 
they present it in different aspects and relations. 

The Doctrine of Faith . — Salvation is of grace 
upon the side of God, of faith upon the side of 
man. Grace is the cause, faith the condition 
of salvation. We have already seen (ch. 8) that 
the conception of John as the apostle of love 
is drawn from his Epistles. Throughout the 
Gospel faith holds the foremost place. And 
with Paul and John alike faith is not intel- 
lectual merely, but vital, not assent to a truth, 
but trust in a person. The believer's mys- 
tical union, oneness of life, with Christ through 
faith is conspicuous in both, essential to the 
gospel that they preach. The death and resur- 
rection of Christ have no value for us unless by 
faith we die and rise with Him ; His life no value, 
unless it be made ours by faith. The difference 
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between them here is that with Paul the object 
of faith is more distinctively Christ crucified , . 
With both faith is intensely personal, and Christ 
is the object of it ; but Paul discriminates more 
sharply, and enjoins faith in Christ as a sacrifice . 
This springs of course from the difference in 
their relation to Him which has already been 
treated. 

Paul presents the outer and forensic aspect of 
salvation, while John presents the inner and vital 
aspect of it. The words justify , justification , 
which are cardinal terms in Paul's theology, are 
nowhere found in John. Justification is not with 
Paul, as is sometimes represented, a legal fiction, 
but a legal fact. God must count man righteous 
before He can make man righteous. The curse 
must be lifted before the blessing is imparted. 
But with this side of the truth John is not con- 
cerned. Paul magnifies the pardon of sin, John 
the gift of life. Righteousness rarely occurs in 
his writings, and never in the forensic or judicial 
sense. It is never represented as imputed. In 
the Gospel it is found only in 16:8, 10 — “ And 
he, when he is come, will convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment; ... of righteousness, because I go 
to the Father, and ye behold me no more ; ” and 
in the Epistles only in the phrase doing right- 
eousness (1 John 2:29; 3: 7, 10). With Paul sal- 
vation is the righteousness of Christ imputed; with 
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John it is the life of Christ imparted. Paul 
teaches that we are saved by the application of 
His atonement, John by the appropriation of His 
life. Paul represents salvation in terms of law, 
John in terms of life. 

With Paul men become sons of God by adop- 
tion, with John by regeneration. The thought 
of regeneration of course is not strange to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He often suggests it, 
and speaks of it explicitly in Titus 3:5. But 
the thought of adoption is peculiar to Paul. 
Other New Testament writers dwell upon the 
new birth. The outward and formal relation is 
indicated by Paul alone. He appears to be con- 
scious of no incongruity in representing believers 
as children of God both by birth and by adoption. 

It is further true that Paul discovers the ground 
of salvation rather in the will, the good pleasure, 
and John in the 7 iature of God. Of course to 
Paul the will of God is the expression of his 
nature, but he does not explicitly and constantly 
trace salvation to its source in the divine nature 
as light and love like John. It is not too much 
to say, indeed, that Paul occasionally climbs the 
heights where John habitually dwells. 

John represents truth rather in its essence, 
and Paul in its application. The writings of 
Paul therefore exhibit far greater variety. Com- 
pare 1 Corinthians and 1 John. The vocabulary 
of John is meagre. Matthew uses 1,542 words, 
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Mark 1,259, Luke 2,697, Paul 2,446, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 984, and John in Gospel, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse 1,396, of which only 922 are 
found in the Gospel In proportion to the ex- 
tent of his writings, his vocabulary is the most 
limited that the New Testament presents. This 
is due of course to the frequent recurrence of 
favorite thoughts and phrases. (See my article, 
Vocabulary of the New Testament — Pres, and 
Ref, \ Review , Oct, 1891.) A few great words 
continually recur, because he pierced to the heart 
of the truth, and found the central unity. Truth 
is simple in its essence, manifold in its applica- 
tion. The occasional letters of John are brief 
and hasty, but he loved to linger over profound 
truth, repeat it in various forms, turn it from side 
to side, to catch the light that shines from every 
aspect of it 

Paul therefore, though not less profoundly 
spiritual is less exclusively spiritual than John. 
He was keenly alive to all that was about him, 
interested in every phase of thought and life; 
John had his eye fixed upon the eternal order of 
the universe, and the world appeared to him a 
passing show. The plans and purposes of men 
are ripples that play upon the surface of the 
stream; the will of God is the current that 
pushes on its stedfast way. 

John regards rather the ideal, Paul the ac- 
tual; Paul the process, John the result. The 
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believer should not sin — says Paul ; the believer 
cannot sin, says John. The believer hath , shall 
have, eternal life. John, indeed, recognizes the 
future consummation, and Paul looks to the 
end from the beginning ; but in general the dis- 
tinction holds. Paul has his eye upon the pres- 
ent scene of struggle, John regards the inevitable 
end. 

John brings us nearer if not to the substance 
yet to the form of our Lord’s teaching. Paul 
was trained in the school of Gamaliel, John in the 
school of Christ. And though both enjoyed the 
guidance of the Spirit, the difference in training 
appears. It is certainly possible that John has 
cast the teaching of Jesus in the mould of his 
own thought, so that the form of it is due to the 
evangelist. But is it not more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the style of John is framed upon that of 
his Master? This style of mingled grace and 
majesty was the manner of the Lord Himself. 
That the Apocalypse was written in the closing 
years of the century is a fact abundantly attested, 
to which modern criticism is beginning to return 
after long wandering in the wilderness in search 
of Nero Redivivus. This is indeed one of the 
most notable reactions in the history of New 
Testament interpretation. (See Hastings’ B. D., 
Art Revelation , Vol. 4, p. 259.) Among recent 
writers who accept the late date maybe named Har- 
nack,Zahn, Kruger, McGififert, Ramsay and Bacon. 
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If within so short a space John could write books 
so dissimilar in style and matter as the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse, it is not too much to be- 
lieve that Jesus spoke to the multitude in the 
manner of the Synoptists, and to the disciples in 
the manner of John. The argument is valid of 
course only for those who attribute both the Gospel 
and the Revelation to the Apostle. Even if the 
composite character of the Apocalypse should be 
established, its unity is so manifest that we may 
speak of it with propriety as the work of John. 
From whatever sources the materials have been 
gathered they have been woven together by a 
single hand. 

Protestant theology is built too exclusively 
upon the logic of Paul. It is easier, indeed, to 
apprehend his reasoning than to enter into the 
tender mysticism of the beloved disciple, easier to 
think with him than to feel with John. The 
writings of John, omitting the Revelation, are 
about one-half as large as the Epistles of Paul, 
but no such proportion is observed in our sys- 
tems. It is true that the writings of Paul yield 
themselves more readily to systematic treatment, 
but the elements which John supplies are those 
in which theology is weak. Our conceptions are 
largely formal, forensic. There is danger that we 
rest upon the outer aspects of the truth that Paul 
teaches without penetrating to the heart of it. It 
is just because John presents the truth in its 
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essential and eternal nature, divorced from all 
that is occasional and temporal, that the study of 
his writings will preserve us from that formalism 
against which Paul so earnestly contended, but 
which through a false interpretation of his teach- 
ing has often found its way into the Christian 
church. If the heart makes the theologian, John 
is entitled to this name given him by the ancient 
church. It is evident that the distinction be- 
tween John and Paul is in great measure that 
which appears between the early Greek and Latin 
theologians. 

No system of theology can be termed complete 
which does not embrace the various types of 
doctrine substantially in the proportion which 
they hold in the New Testament. With Paul the 
forms in which the truth is cast were intensely 
real. There was to him no conflict between form 
and substance. To us there may be, for the 
forms which in one age are living in the next are 
dead. Salvation is legal and vital Both aspects 
of it are presented by Paul, but the legal is so 
conspicuous, so much more easily apprehended, 
that thought may rest upon it. The Fatherhood 
of God, the distinctive truth of New Testament 
theology, may be overshadowed by his moral 
government ; the processes of life may be hidden 
by the forms of law ; salvation may be reduced to 
a commercial transaction, so much suffering paid 
for so much sin ; may be represented as the par- 
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don of sin, but not as the gift of life. All these 
perversions have sprung from seizing upon those 
formal aspects of Paul’s teaching which lie upon 
the surface, and overlooking the truth that the 
form embodies. This tendency the teaching of 
John corrects. That too may be abused, but not 
m the same way. Mysticism has its errors and 
its perils as well as scholasticism, but they are of 
a different nature. The systems of Paul and John 
are complementary. Each serves to guard the 
other from abuse, and both are needful for the 
full exhibition of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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